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TO THE RIGHT HONORABLE 

LORD FOLKESTONE, 

My LoRDy 

THEJlyle and genius of Dedications in gen" 
era/, have neither done honor to the Patron nor to 
the Author. Senfible of this, we intended to have 
pubtijhed a work which has been the labor of years ^ 
without the ufual mode offoliciting prote3ion. An 
accident has brought us into the number of Debt* 
CATORS^ Had not you accompanied your noble Fa* 
ther to our humble retreat, we fhould {till have been 
unacquainted with your growing virtues, your ex* 
traordinary erudition, and perfe3 knowledge of the 
Greek language and learning ; and Plutarch would' 
have remained as he did in his retirement at Cheer o* 
nea, where he fought no patronage but in the bofdin^ 
of Philofopky. 

Accept, my Lord, this honejl token of refpeil 
from men, who^ equally independent and una?nbi* 
tious, wifb only for the countenance of genius amf^ 
friend/hip. Praife^ my Lord, is the ufual language 

A » 
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vi DEDICATIOir. 

! 

€J Dedications : But will our praife bi of value i 
you ? Will any praife. be of value to you, but that a 
your own heart ? Follow the example of the Eari 
CF Radnor, your illujlrious Father. Like him 
maintain that temperate fpirit of policy ^ which con-^ 
fults the Dignity of Government, while it fupports 
the Liberty of the SubjeS. But we put into your 
bands the befl of political Preceptors, a Preceptor 
who trained to virtue the greatejl Monarch upon 
iarth ; and, by giving happinefs to the world, en^ 
joyed a pleafure fomething like that of the Benevo* 
lent Bang who created it. 

We are, my Lord, your Lord/kip^s mojl obedient^ 
Mnd very humble Servants^ 

^. £? W. LANGHORNE. 
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F the merit of a work may be ellimated from the univcrfality of* 
its reception, Plutarch's Live&have a claim to the firft honors of 
literature. No book has been more generally fought after, or read 
w ith greater avidity. It was one of the firft that were brought out 
of the retreats of th& learned, and trandated into the modem lan- 
guages. Amiot- Abbe of Bellozane, publiflied a French trandation 
of it in the reign of Henry the Second ; and from that work it was 
tranflated into fkiglilh, in the time of Queen £lizabeth. 

It is faid by thofe who are not willing to allow Shakefpeare 
much learning, that he availed himfelf of the lad mentioned tranf- 
lation ; but they feem to forget that, in order to fupport their ar- 
guments of this kind, it is neceifary for them to prove that Plato 
too was tranflated into Englilh at the fame time ; for the celebr|t« 
ed foliloquy, " To.be, or not to be," is taken almoft verbatim, 
from that philolopbcr j yet -we have never found that Plato wa» 
tranflated in thofe times. 

Amiot was a man of great induftry and conflderable learning. 
He fought diligently in the libraries of Rome and Venice for thofe 
Lives of Plutarch which are lofl ; and though his fearch was un* 
(ucceCsful, it had this geod eff'eft, that, by meeting with a variety 
of manufcripts, and comparing them with the printed copies, he 
was enabled in many places to re£lify the text. This was a very. 
tfiential circumftance ; for few ancient writers had fuffered zaore 
than Plutarch from the careleflhefs of printers and tranfcribers ; and, 
with all his merit, it was his fate, for a long time, to Hnd no able 
rellorer. The Schoolmen defpiied his Greek, becaufe it had not 
the purity of Xenophon, nor the Attic terfenefs of Ariflophanes ; 
and, on that account, very unreafonably beftowcd their labors on 
thofe that wanted them lefs. Amiot's tranflation was publiflied 
in the year 1558; but no reputable edition of the Greek text of 
Plutarch appeared till that of Paris in 1624. The abovemention- 
ed tranflation, liowever, though drawn from an imperfeft text, 
pafled through many editions, and was ftill read, till Dacier, un- 
der better aufpices, and in better times, attempted a new one ; 
which he executed with great elegance, and tolerable accuracy. The 
text he followed was not fo correft as might have been wiflied 5 
for the London edition of Plutarch was not then publiflied. How- 



cverthef rencli language being at that time in great peife6lion^ and' 
the falhionablc language of almoft every court in Europe, Dacier's 
tiranflation came not only into the libraries, but into the hands of' 
men. Plutarch was univerfally read, and no book in thofc times* 
had a more extenfive fale, or went through a greater number of 
imprellions. The tranflator had, indeed, acquitted himfelf in one- 
refpe£b with great happinefs. His book was not found to be 
French Greek. He had carefully followed that rule, which no 
tranflator ought ever to lofe fight of, the great rule of humoring 
the genius, and maintaining the ftrufture of his own language. 
For this purpofe he frequently broke the long and embarrafled pe- 
riods of the Greek ; and by dividing and fliortening them in his 
tranflatien, he gave them greater perfpicuity, and a more eafy 
movemenf. Yet ftill he was faithful to his original ; and where 
he did not miftake him, which indeed he feldom did, conveyed his 
ideas with cleamefs, though not without verbofity. His tranflation 
had anothet diftinguiflied advantage. He enriched it with a varl- 
ety of explanatory notes. There are fo many readers who have no 
competent acquaintance with the cuftbms of antiquity, the laws of 
the ancient dates, the ceremonies of their religion, and the remoter 
and minuter parts of their hiftory and genealogy, that to have an' 
account of thefc matters ever before the eye, and to travel with a 
guide who. is ready to defcribe to us every obje6l we are unac-- 
quainted with, is a privilege equally convenient and agreeable. 
B\it here the annotator ought to have Hopped. Satisfied with re- 
moving the difficulties ofuatty ariling in tne circumftances above- 
mentioned, he (hould not have fwelled his pages with idle decla- 
mations on trite morals and obvious fentiinents. Amiot*s margins, 
indeed, are every where crowded' with fuch. In thofe times they 
followed the method of the old divines, which was to make prac- 
tical improvements of every matter ; but it is foraewhat ftrange 
that pacier, who wrote in a more enlightened age, (hould fall into 
that beaten track of infipid moralizing, and be at pains to fay what 
every one mufli know. Perhaps, as the commentator of Plutarch, 
he confidered himfelf as a kind of travelling companion to the 
reader ; and, agreeably to the manners of his country, he meant to- 
fhow his politenefs by never holding his peace. The apology he 
makes for deducing and detailing tKefe flat precepts, is the view 
of inftrufling younger minds. He had not philbfophy enough to 
confider, that to anticipate the conclufions of fuch mind's, in their 
purfuit'of hiftory and characters, is to prevent their proper efFe£l. 
When examples are placed before them, they will not fail to make 
right inferences ; but if thofe are made for them, the didadic air 
•f information deftroys their influence. 

After the old Englifli tranflation of Plutarch, which was proa^ 
feffcdly taken from Amiot's French, no other appeared till the time 
•f Dry den. That great m9»i yfho^ U never to be mentioned with. 
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•Qtpky Kid admiration, was prevailed upon by hii necel&ties, to 
bead a company of tranilators ; and to lend the ian£lion of his glo- 
tious name to a tianflation of Plutarch, written, as he himfelf ac- 
knowledges, by almoft as many hands as there were lives. That 
thismotly work was full of errors, inequalities, and inconfiften- 
cies, isnot in the lead. to be wondered at. Of fuch a variety of 
'. tranflators, it would have been very fingular if fome had not failed 
i >n learning, and fome in language. The truth is, that the greatefl 
part of them were deficient iii both. Indeed their talk was not 
e^y. To tranflate Plutarch under any circumftances would re- 
quire no ordinary {kill in the language and antiquities of Greece r 
But to attempt it whilft the text was in ? depraved ftate ; unfet* 
tied and unre£lified ; abounding with errors, mifnomers, and 
tranfpofitions ; this required much greater abilities than fell to the. 
pot of that body of tranilators in general. It appears, however, 
Iromthe execution of their undertaking, that they gave thcmfelves 
jio great concern about the difficulties that attended it. Some few 
llundered at the Greek ; fome drew from the Scholiaft's Latin ; 
i&d others more humble, trode fcrupuloufly in the paces of Ami- 
jot Thus copying the idioms of different languages, they pro-. 
tteded like the workmen at Babel, and fell into a confunon of" 
tongues, while they attempted to fpeak the fame. But the diverfi-- 
^es of ftyle weip not the greateft fault or this ftrange tranflation.. 
« wa* full of the groflcft errors. Ignorance on the one. hand, jnd 
loftinels or negligence on the other, had filled It with abfurdklea. 
to every life, and inaccutacte* in a\moft every pagcw ThclangAiagft 
D general, v/SiS infupportably tame, tedious and embarralfed.. 
fbc periods had no harmony ; the phrafeology. had no elegance, 
po fpirit, no precilion. 

Yet this is the laft tranflation of Plutarch's Lives that has appear-. 
ki in the EngUfh language, and the only one that is now read. 

It maft be o^^ned, that when Bacier's tranflation came abroad, 
lfe« proprietor of Dryden*s copy-endeavored to repair it. But how 
V2i this done ? Not by the application of learned men, who might 
kvt re£lified the errors by confulting the original, but by a mean. 
fccourfe to the labors of Dacier. Where the French tranflator 
ted differed from the Englilh, the opinions of the latter were re-.- 
igiouQy given. up; and fometimes a period, and fometimes a. 
fage, were tranflated anew from Dacier; while in due compli-, 
bent to him, the idiom of his language, and every tour d^exprejion- 
Jfere moft fcrupuloufly prel'erved. Nay, the editors of that edi-. 
ion, which was publilhed in 1727, did more. They not only 

Sid Dacier the compliment of mixing his French with their £ng«, 
!i, but while. they borrowed his notes, they adopted even the- 
Doft frivolous and (uperfluous comments that efcaped his pen. 
Thus the Engli(h Plutarch's Lives, at iirft fo heterogeneous andj. 
bittid, received but lUtlc benefit from. this vrhimfical rep9r%tioB«. 
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J)acier*s beft notes were, indeed, of fome value ; but the patc&« 
work alterations the editors had drawn from his tranflation, made 
their book appear ftill more like OWay's Old Woman^ whofe 
(own of many colors fpoke 

■ v ricty of wretebedneft* 

This tranflation continued in the fame form upwards of thirty 
years. But in the year 1758 the proprietor engaged a gentleman 
of abilities, very different from thofe who had formerly been cm- 
ployed to give it a fecond purgation. He fucceeded as well as it 
was poflible for any man of the beft judgment and learning to fuc- 
ceed, In an attempt of that natuie : That is to fay, he re£lified a 
multitude "of errors, and in many places endeavored to mend the 
miferable language. Two of the Lives he trandated anew ; and 
this he executed in fuch a manner, that, had he done the whole, 
the prefent tranflators would never have thought of the undertak- 
ing. But two Lives out of -fifty made a very fmall part of this 
great work, and though be ce6lified many errors in the old tranfla. 
tion, yet, v/here almoft every thing was error, it is no wonder if 
many efcaped him. This was indeed the cafe. In the coii'rfe of 
our Notes we had remarked a great number ; but, appiebenGv* 
that fuck a continual attention to the faults of a former tranflation 
■might appear invidious, we expunged the greateft part of the re- 
marks, and fuffered fuch only to remain as might teflify the pro- 
priety of our prefent undertaking. Belides, though the ingenious 
revifer of the edition of 17^8 might repair the language where it 
was moft palpably deficient, it was impofllble for him to alter tht 
caft. and complexion of the whole. It would dill retain its ine* 
qualities, its tamenefs, and heavy march ; its mixture of idioms,, 
and the irkfome train of far. conne6led periods. Thefe it ftill re- 
tains ; and, after all the operations it has gone through, remaias 

Like fotno patcbM dog bole eked with ends of wall! 

In this view of things, the ncceflity of a new tranflation is obvi- 
ous ; and the hazard does not appear to be great. With fuch 
competitors for the public favor, the contcft has neither glory nor 
danger attending it. But the labor and attention neceffary, as well 
to fecure as . *btain that favor, neither are, nor ought to be lefs : 
And with w. . 'ver fuccefs the prefent tranflators may be thought 
to have executed their undertaking, they will always at leaft havr 
the merit of a diligent defire to difcharge this public duty faith-r 
fully. 

Where the text of Plutarch appeared to them erroneous, they" 
have fpared no pains, and negle£led no means in their power to 
ic^if y it. 

Senfible that the great art of a tranflator is to prevent the pcculiar- 
itite of his author's language from ftealing into his own, they have 
hwa particulaily attentive to this point itnd have generally tadeav«i 
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•redtokeep their EngliOi unmixed with Greek. At the fame 
lime it muft be obfcrvcd, that there is frequently a great Hmilarity- 
in the ftru£^ure of the two languages ; yet that rel'emblance, in fomc 
inftances, makes it the more neceffary to guard againft it on the 
whole. This care is of the greater coniequence, becaufe Plutarch's 
Lives generally pafs through the hands of young people, who 
ought to read their own language in its native purity, unmixed 
and untainted with the idioms of different tongues. For their 
lakes too, as well as for the fake of readers of a different clafs, 
ive have omitted fome paffages in the text, and have only fignified 
the omiflion by afterifms. Some, perhaps may cenfure us for tak- 
ing too great a liberty with our Author in this circumftance : 
Hcwever we muff beg leave in that inftance to abide by our own 
opinion-; and fure we are, that we (hould havecenfured no tranf- 
lator for the fame. Could every thing of that kind have been omit- 
ted, we (hould have been ffill lefs diffatisfied ; but fometimes the 
chain of the narrative would not admit of it, and the difagreeable 
jparts were to be got over with as much decency as poffible. 
" Jif the defcriptions of battles, camps and lieges, it is more than 
prpbable that we may fometimes be miftaken in the miUtary terms. 
We have endeavored, however, to be as accurate in this refpe6k as 
poffible, and to acquaint ourielves with this kind of knowledge 
as well as our fituatioxiA -would permit ; but we will not promife 
the reader that we have always fucceeded. ^hereiomcthing (eem- 
ed to have fallen out of the text, or where the ellipfis was too vio- 
lent for the forms of our .language, we have not fcrupled to main- 
tain th^ttenor of the narrative, or the chain of reafon, by fuch little 
infertions as appeared to be neceffary for the purpofe. Thefe {hort 
jnfertions we at firft put between hooks ; but as Ihat deformed 
the pa^e, ,\v;ithovit.anfw:ering any matecial purpofe, we foon reje£l- 
.«d it. 

•Suiih are^he liberties we have taken with Plutarch ; and the Ieam« 
.«d, we flatter ourfelves, Will not think them too great. Yet there 
is one more, which, if we could have prefur^d upon it, would 
have made his book infinitely more unifor "lid agreeable. We 
often wiftied to throw out of the text imt* the notes thofe tedi- 
ous and digreffive comments that fpoil the beauty and order of his 
narrative, mortify the expedlation, frequently, when it is moft e£- 
fentially interefted, and deftroy the natural influence of his ftory, 
by turning the attention into a different channel. What, for in- 
,ffance, can be more irkforn^ and impertinent, than a long differta- 
tioB on a point of natural philofophy ftarting up at the very crifis 
of fome important a£):ion ? Every reader of Plutarch muff have 
felt the pain of thefe unfeafonable digrefllons ; but we could not 
iupon our own pleafure or authority, remove them. 

In the notes we have profecuted thefe feveral intentions. We 
kKfft endeayored to bring the Engiifli reader acquainted with the 



Greek and Roman antiqiatles.; where Pluiarch hird omitted aa^ 
thing remarkable in the Lives, to Supply it from other authors, and 
to make his book in fome meafure a general hiflory of the periocU 
under his pen. In the Notes too we have alfigned reafona for it, 
.'where we have differed from the former tranllaton. 

This part of our work is neither wholly borrowed, nor alto* 
fether original. Where Dacier, or other annotators offered us any 
thing to the purpofe, we have not fcrupled to make ufe of it ; and, 
to avoid the endlefs trouble of citations, we make this acknovsrledg- 
snent once for all. The number of original Notes the learned reacU 
^ er will find to be very confiderable- : But thece are not fa many 
Notes of any kind in the latter part of the work ; becaufe the man- 
ners and cuuoms, the religious ceremonies, laws, ftate oi£ces, and 
forms of government, among the ancients, being explained in the 
firft Lives, much did not remain for the bufinefs of information. 

Four of Plutarch's Parallels are fuppofed to be loil : Thofe of 
Themiftocles and CamillEU ; Pyrrhus and Marius ; Fhocion and 
^Cato ; Alexander and Casfar. Thefe Dacier fupplies by others ef 
his own compofition ; but fo different from thofe of Plutarch, 
•that they have little tight to be incorporated with his Works. 

The neceifary Chronological Tables, together with Tables of 
Money, Weights and Meafures, and a copious Index have been 
provided for this tranflation ; of which w« may truly fay, that it 
wants no other advantages than fuch as. the tcanflators hiad ootpow* 
•«r to give. 
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'As, in the >progrefs of life, we firft pafs through fc^et 
of innocence, peace and fancy, and afterwards encoun»- 
ter the vices and diforders of focicty ; fo we (hall her* 
anmfe ourfelves awhile in the peaceful folitude of the phi-* 
*lofopher, before we proceed to thofe more animated, but 
tefs plcafing obje^s he defcribes. 

Nor will the view of a philofopher'« life be lefs in- 
'ftrudtiver than his labors. If the latter teach us how 
great vicfes, accompanied with great abilities, may tend to 
the ruin of a ftate : — If they inform us how Ambition at- 
tended with magnanimity, how Avarice directed by polit- 
ical fagacity^ how Envy and Revenge armed with perfonal 
valor and popular lupport, will deftroy the moft facred 
'^cftablifhmeflts, and break through every barrier of human 
repofe and fafety ; the former will convince us that equa- 
nimity is more defirable than the higheft privileges of 
mind, and thsct the mofl diftinguifhed fituations in lite, are 
lefs to be envied than thofe quiet allotments, where Science 
is the fiiprport of virtue. 

Pindar and Epaminondas had,' long before Plutarch's 
time, redeemed, in fome meafwre, the credit of Bocotia 
-«md refcued the inhabitants of that country from the pro- 
verbial imputation of (lupidity. When Plutarch appeared^ 
he confirmed the reputation it had recovered. He fliowed 
that genius is not the growth of any particular foil, and 
that Its cuhivation requires no peculiar qualities of clim>^ 
ate. 

Vol. I. M 
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Ghacronea, a town of Boeotia, between Phocis and At- 
tica, had the honor to give him birth. This place was 
r^maikable for nothing but the tamenefs and fervility gf 
its inhabitants, whom, Anthony's fo^diers made beads qf 
ijurden, and obliged to carry their corn upon their fhoui- 
ders to the coaft. As it lay between two feas, and was 
partly (hut up by mountains, the air, of courfe, was heavy, 
and truly Boeotian. But Atiiations as little favored by na- 
ture as Chaeronea, have given birth to the greateft men ; 
ofwhiciithe xelebriited Lpcke itod n^iny others are in- 
ftances. 

Plutarch himfelf acknowledges the ftupLdity of the Boe- 
otians in general ; but he imputes it rather to their diet 
than to their air : For, in hisTrea^tife on Animal Food, he 
intimates, that a grofs indulgence in that article, w.hi^h 
was ufual with his countryixjien,^ contributes greatly to ob- 
fcure the intelleftual faculties. 

. It is not.jeafy to.afcertain in what year Jiewas borii. 
Ruauld places it about the middle of the reign of Claudi- 
i^ ; others towards the end of it. The following cir- 
cumftance is the only foundation they have for their , con- 
je6lures. / 

Plutarch fays, that he /^udied philofophy under Am- 
monius, ^t IJelplfji, ,when Nero made his progrefs into 
Greece. This, Wip kqpw, was in the twelftn year pf that 
Emperor's reign, "in the Qonfulfliip of Paulinus Suetonius 
and Pontius Tclefinvs, the fecond year of the OlyTiipiad 
211, and th&fixtyfixth of the Chriftian era. Pacier ob- 
ijerves, that Plutarch muil have been feyent^en or eighteen 
at.leaft, when he was engaged !n the abftrufe ftudies of 
philofophy ; and he, therefore, fixes his birth about five 
or fix years before the death of Claudius. This, howev- 
er, is bare fuppofitibn ; and that, in our opinion, not of 
the inoft probable kind. The youth of Greece ftudied un- 
der thephilofophers very early j for tjieir Works, with 
thofe of the poets and rhetoricians, formed their chief 
courfe of difcipline. • 

But to deterjnine whether he was born under the reiga 
of Claudius, or in the early p'art of Nero's reign (which 
we the rather believe, as he fays himfelf, that he was very 
young \*hen Nero entered Greece) ; to make it clearly 
underftood, whether he fludied at Delphi at ten, or at 
eighteen years of age, is of much lefs confequence, than it 
i^tg know by what means^ and usder what aufpices, he 
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acquired that humane and rational |)hilofophy which is 
diftlnguiihed in his works. 

Ammonius was his preceJ3tor ; but of him we know 
liittle more than what his fcholar has accidentally let fali 
concerning him. He mentions a fmgiilar inftance of his 
manner of corre6ling his pupils. " Our mailer," fays he, 
" having one day oblerved that we had indulged ourfelves . 
" loo luxurioufly at dinner, at his afternoon lecture or- 
" dered his freedman to give his own fon the dilcipline of 
"the whip, inour prefence ; fignifying at the fame tim« 
" that he fufFe red- this puniflmient becaufe he could not 
" eat his victuals without fauce. The philofopher all 
" the while had his eye upon us, and we knew well for 
*^whom this example of punifhment was intended." 
This circumftance ftiows, at leaft, that Ammonius was 
not of the fchocl of Epicurus. The feverity of his difci- 
pJine, indeed, feems rather of the Stoic caft ; but it is moft 
probable, that he belonged to the Academicians ; for 
their fchools, at that timCy had the greateft reputation iii 
Greece. 

It was a happy circumftance in the difcipline of thofe 
fchools, that the parent only had the power of corporal 
punifhment : The rod and the ferula were fnatched front 
the hand of the petty tyrant : His office alone was to in. 
form the mind : He had no authority to daftardize the 
fpirit : He had no power to extinguifh the generous "flame 
of freedom,' or to break dovm the noble independency of 
foul, by the flavifh, debafmg, and degrading application 
of the rod. This mode of punifhment in our public fchools 
is^ one of the worfl remains of barbarifm that prevails 
among us. Senfible minds, however volatile and inatten- 
tive in early years, may be drawn to their duty by many 
means, which fhame, and fears of a more liberal nature 
than thofe of corporal punifhment, will fupply. Where 
there is but little fenfibility, the effect which that mode of 
punifhment produces is not more happy. It def^roys that 
little ; though it Ihould be the firll care and labor of the 
preceptor to increafe it. To beat the body, is to debafe 
the mind. Nothing fo foon, or fo totally abolifhes the 
fcn(c of fhame ; and yet that fenffe is at once the belt pre*, 
fervative of virtue, and the greatell incentive to every fpe- 
cies of excellence. 

Another principal advantage, which the ancient mode 
of the Greek education gave its pupils, was their early 
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accefs to every branch o£ philofophical learniag. They 
did not, like us, employ their youth in the acquifition oi- 
words : They were engaged in purfuits o£a higher nature ; 
in acquiring the knowledge of things. They did not, like 
us, fpend feven or ten years of fcholailic labor, in making 
a general acquaintance with two dead languages. Thofe 
years were employed ih the ftudy of nature, and in gaining 
the elements of philofophical knowledge from her original 
economy and laws. Hence all that Dacier has obferved 
concerning the probability of Plutarch's being fevcnteen 
©r eighteen years of age when he lludied under Ammoni- 
us, is without the leaft weight. 

The way to mathematical and pliilofophical knowledge 
was, indeed, much more eafy among the ancient Greeks 
than it can ever be with us. Thofe, and every other fci- 
ence, are bound up in terms which we can never under* 
6and precifely, till we become acquainted with the Ian. 
guages from which they ai e derived. Plutarch, when he 
learnt the Roman language, which was not till he was 
fomewhat advanced in life, obferved that he got the 
knowledge of words from his knowledge of things. But 
we lie under the neceffity of reverfmg his method ; and 
before we can arrive at the knowledge of things, we muii: 
firft labor to obtain the knowledge of^ords. 

However, though the Greeks had accefs to fcience with- 
out the acquisition of other languages, they were, ncver- 
thelefs, fufliciently attentive to the cultivation of their 
own. Philology, after the mathematics and philofophy,. 
was one of-their principal ftudies ; and they applied them« 
&lves conHderably to critical inveftigation. 

A proof of this we find in that Piflertation which Plu- 
tarch hath given us on the word «, engraved on the tem- 
ple of Apoflo at Delphi. la this tract he introduces the 
icholaftic difputes, wherein he makes a principal figure. 
After giving us the various fignifications which others af- 
figned to this word, he adds his own idea of it ; and that 
is of feme confcquence to us, becaufe it (hows us that he 

was not a polytheiH. " l», fays he, Thou art ; as if it 
'* were U i», Thou art one, I oic<m not in the aggregate 
** fenfe, as we fay, one army, or one body of men com- 
♦* pofed of many individuals ; but that which exifts dif- 
** tin^tly mull necefTarily be one ; and the very idea of 
** jBeing implies individuality. One is that which is a 
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** Ample being, free ft-om mixture and compofi'tion. To 
" be one, therefore, in this lenfe, is confident only with a 
** nature entire in its firft principle, and incapable of al- 
** teration or decay." 

So far we are perfectly fatisfied with- Plutarch's creed, 
but not with his criticifm. To fuppofe that the word i» 
ftrould fignify the exiftence of one God only, is to hazard 
too muerv upon conjetture ; and the whole tenor of the 
Heathen theology makes againft it. 

Nor can we be better pleafed with the other interpre- 
tations of this celebrated word. We can never fuppoft; 
that it barely figmfied //; intimating thereby, that the bir- 
finefs of thofe who vifited the temple was inquiry, and that 
they came to aflc the Deity, //, fuch events fhbuld come to 
pafs. This conftruftion is too much forced; and it 
would do as well, or even better, were- the- 1» interpreted, 
if you make large prefents to the god, if you pay the 
pricft: 

Were not this infcription an objeiSl of attention among 
tfte learned, we Oiould not, at this diftant period of time 
h^ve thought it worth mentioning, otherwife than as it 
gives us an idea of one branch of Plutarch's education. 
But, as a (ingle word, infcribed on the templ^ of Apollo 
at Delphi, cannot but be matter of curiofity with thole 
who carry their inquiries into remote antiquity, we fhali 
not fciiiple to add one more to the other conjeftilres con* 
cerning it. 

We will fuppofe, then that the word'li, was hereufed, 
in the Ionic dialedl, for itfie, / ivi/b. This perfeiSUy ex- 
prclfed the ftate of mind of "all that entered the temple oa 
the bufinefs of confultation i And it might be no.lefs era- 
p.hatical in the Greek than Virgil^« ^anquam 1 was ia 
the Latin. If we carry, this conjecture farther, and think 
it probable, that this word might, as the. initial word of 
a. celebrated Jineiri the third book of thfi Odilfey, itand 
there to (igi)ify:the whole line, we fhall reach a degree of 
probability almoft bordering on certainty. The verfe we 
allude to is this : 

• 

•* O that the gods would empower, me to obtain my 
?*"«filhcsr' What prayer more proper on entering t^ 
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temples of th« gods, particularly with the view of confult-* 
jng them on the events of life. 

If it (hould be thought, that the initial word is infuffi- 
cient to reprefent a whole verfe, we have to anfwer, that 
it was agreeable to the cuflom of the ancients. They not 
only conveyed the fenfe of particular vcrfes by their ini- 
tial word^, but frequently of large nalTagos by the quota- 
tion of a fingle line, or even of half a line ; fpme indan- 
ces of which occur in the following lives. Thie reafon o^- 
this is obvious : The works of their beft poets were almoft 
univerfally committed to memory ; and the fmallefl quo- 
tation was fuflicient to convey the fenfe of the whole paf- 
fag^. 

Thefe obfervation»are matters of mer€ curiofity indeed ; 
but they have had their ufe ; for they have naturally, 
pointed out to us another inflance of the excellence of tha^ 
education which formed our young philofopher. 

This was the improvement of the memory, by means of 
exercife. 

Mr. Locke has juftly, though obviouflv enough obferv- 
f d, that nothing fo much flrengthens this faculty as the 
employment of it. 

The Greek mode of education muft have had a won- 
derful effect in this cafe. The continual exercife of the: 
memory, in laying up the treafures of their poets, the 
precepts of their philofophers, and the problems of their 
mathematicians, mufl nave given it that mechanical 
power of retention, which nothing could cafily efcape. 
Thus Pliny* tells us of a Greek called Charmidas, who 
could repeat from memory the contents of the largcft li- 
brary. 

Tne advantages Plutarch derived from this exercife, 
appear in every part of his works. As the writings of 
poets lived in his memory, they were ready for ufe and 
japplication on every appofite occafion. They were al- 
ways at hand, either to confirm the fentijpeots, and juftify 
the principles of his heroes^ to fupport his own, or to iU 
ludrate both. 

By the aid of a cultivated memory too, he was enabled 
to write a number of contemporary lives, and to aflign to. 
e^h fuch a po^rtion of bufinefs in tne general tranfaCtio&s 

f Hiil. Nat. lib. vii. cap. 24, 
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•f die times, as might be fii^Bcient to delineate the ehar* 
a^er, without repeated detuls of the fame actions and 
negotiations. This made a very difficult part of his work ^ 
ana he acquitted himfelf here with great management and 
addrefs. Sometimes, indeed, he has repeated the fame 
circumftances in contemporary lives ;• but it was hardiv 
avoidable. The great wonder k, that he has clone k fa 
ieldom. 

But though an improved memory might, in this ref^e^^ 
be of fervice to him„ as undoubtedly it was, there were 
others in which it was rather a difadvantage. By trufting 
too much to it, he has fallen into inaccuracies and mcon- 
fidencies, where he was profei&dly drawing from preced-. 
ing writers; and we have often been obliged to re6lify 
his midakes, by confulting thofe ainhors, foecaufe he 
Would not be at the pains to confuk them himfelf. 

If Plutarch mi^ht properly be faid to bdong to any fe6t 
of Philofophers, his education, the rationality of his prin- 
ciples, and the modefty of his, dodlnnes, would incline 
us to place him with the latter Academy.. At leaft, when 
he left his maAer Ammonius, and come into fociety, it is 
QK>re than probable^ that he ranked particularly with th^ 

His wri^ngs, however, lurnifli us wirti many reafoni 
&>r thinking, that he afterwards became a citisen of the 
philofophical world. He appears to have examined every 
let^ with a calm and unprejudiced attention ; to have fe- 
iedled what he found of ufe for the purpofes of virtue and 
happinefs J and to have left the reft for the portion of 
thole whofe narrownefs of mind could think either fciencc 
or felicity confined to any denomination of men. 

From the Academicians he took their modefty of opin- 
ion, and left them their original fcepticifm : He borrow^ 
their rational theology, and gave uptq them> in a great 
meafure, their metaphyfical refinements, together with 
their vain, though feduttive, enthufiafm. 

With the Peripatetics, he walked in fearch of natural 
fcience, and of logic ; but, fatisfied with whatever prac- 
tical knowledge might be acquired, he left them to dream 
ever the hypothetical part of the former, and to chafe the 
ftadows oi reafon through the mazes of the latter. 

To the Stoics, he was indebted for the belief of a par- 

^CttUr FroYideoce; but he could not enter ioto their ide^ 
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of future rewards and punifbments.. He knew not how to 
reconcile the prefent agency of the Supren^e. Being with 
his judicial chara6ler hereaSter ; though Theodorct tells^ 
us» that he had heard of the Chriftian religion, and in- 
ferted feveralof. its myfleries in his works.* From the 
Stoics too, he borrowea the doftrine of fortitude ; but he 
rejected the unnatural foundation on which they eredled 
that virtue. He went back to Socrates for principles 
whereon to reft it. 

With the Epicurians he does not fecm to have had 
much intercourfe, though the accommodating philofophy 
of Ariftippus entered frequently into his politics, and 
fome^times into the general economy of his life. In the 
little ftates of Greece that philofophy had nat much to 
do ; but had it been adopted in the more violent meaf- 
■ iires of the Roman adminiflration, our celebrated biog* 
rapher would not have had fuch fcenes of blood and 
rum to defcribe $ for ezEuilation,, prejudice, and oppod'* 
tion, upon whatever principles they might plead their apol- 
etgy> firft ftruck out the fire that laid the Commonwealth 
in afhes. If Plutarch borrowed any thing more from 
Epicurus, it was hip rational idea or enjoyment. That 
fuch was his idea, it is more than probable ; for it is im- 
poffible to believe the tales that the Heathen bigots have 
told of him, or to fuppofe that the cultivated mind of a 
philofopher ftiould purfue.its happinefs out of the tem- 
perate, order of nature. His irreligious opinions he left 
to him, a3 he had left to the other fei^s their vanities and 
abfurdities. 

But when we bring him to the fchool of Pythagoras, 
what idea fliall we entertain of him ? §hall we confider 
him any longer as an Academician, or as a citizen of the 
tihilofophical world ? Naturally benevolent and humane^ 
lie find&a.fyftem of divinit>' and philofophy perfc6tly 
adapted to his natural fentiments. The whole animal 
creation he had originally looked upon with an inftin6live 
tendernefs ; but when the amiable Pythagoras, the prieft 
of Nature, in defence of the common privileges of her 
creatures, had called religion into their caufe ; when he 
Cpught to foften the cruelty that man had exercifed again ft 
them, by the honeft art of infinuating the dodrine of 

*• Nothing of Plutarch's is now extant, from which WC ca&infei^ 
llot be was acquainted wiUi the Chriftiaa reltgioo^ 
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fraofmignition, how could the humane aod iKnevolent 
Plutarch refufe to ierve. under this pried of Nature } It 
was impodible. He adopted the dodirine of the Me* 
lempfychofis. He entered into the merciful, fcheme of 
Pythagoras, and, like him, diverted the cruelty of the 
human fpecies, by appealing to the ielfifh qualities of 
their nature, by fubduing their pride, and exciting their 
iympathy, while he ibowed them that their future exiilencc 
might be the condition of a reptile. 

This fpirit and difpoilcion break flrongly from him ia 
nis obfervationa on the elder Cato. And as nothing can 
exhibit a more lively picture of him than thefe paintings^ 
of his ovfn, we (hall not fcruple to introduce them here ; 
" For my part» I cannot but charge his ufing his fervantt 
^ like fo many beads of burden, and turning them oW, 
" or felling them when they grew old, to the account of 
^ a mean and ungenerous fpirit, which thinks that the 
" fole tie between man and man,, is intereft or neceffity. 
" But goodnefs moves in a largjer fphere than juftice- The 
*' obligations of law and equity reach only to mankin4„ 
** but kindnefs and benificemce. ihouid be extended to 
** creatures^ of every fpecies ; and thefe ftill flow frono: 
^ the brcaft of a w^l natuxed man, 'as dreams that iffue 
** from the living fountain. A good man will take care 
" of his horfes and dogs, not only while they are young, 
" but when old and paft fervice. Thus the people of 
" Athens, when they had finiihed the temple called 
** Hecatompedon,. fe.t at liberty the beafts of burden thi« 
" had been chiejly employed in the work, fuffering them 
" to pafture at large, free from any other fervice. It 13 
" laid, that one of thefe.afterwards came of its own ac* 
" cord to work, and putting itfelf at the head of the W 
" boring cattle, marched before them to the citadel. 
" This pleafed the people, and they made a decree, that 
" it (hould be kept at the public charge fo long as it 
*^ lived. The graves of Cimon'« mares, with which he 
" thrice conquered at the Olympic games, are ftill to be 
" feen near his own tomb. M^^y have ihown particular 
" marks of regard, in burying the dogs which they had 
" cherifhed, and been fond of ; and amongft the relt^ 
** Xantippus of old, whofe dog fwam by the fide of his* 
" galley to Salamis, when the Athenians were forced t0 
** Abandon their city, and was afterwards buried by him 
*^ Upon a promoptory^ which,, to this dayi is callQd the 
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•• Dog's Grave. We certainly ought not to treat llvrnf | 
** creatures like (hoes or houfehold goods, which, wheh j 
** worn out with ufe, we- throw away ; and were it only I 
** to learn benevolence ' to human kmd, we fhould be i 
*♦ mercifu) to other creatures. For my own part, I would 
" not fell even an pld ox that had labored for me ; much * 
•*" Icfs would 1 remove, for the fake of a little money, a man 
*• grown old in my fervice, from hi&ufual lodgings and 
*< diet ; for to him, poor man ! it would be as bad as 
** banifliment, fince he could be of no more ufe to the 
*• buyer, than he was to the feller. But Cato, as if hi 
«* took a pride in thefe things, tells us> that when conful', 
••■he left his war horfe in Spain, to fave the public the 
" charge of his conveyance. Whetlier fuch things as 
** thefe are inllances of greatnef» or littlenefs of foul, let 
•♦ the reader judge for htmfelf." 

What an ami^mle idea of our benevolent philofopher \ 
How worthy the inflrudtions of the pried of Nature ! 
How honorable to that great mader of truth and univer- 
ial fcience,nvhofefentiments were dccifive in every doubt- 
ful matter, and whofe maxims were received with lilenl 
conviction !♦ 

Wherefore' fliould we wonder to find Plutarch morfe 
particularly attached to 'the opinions of. this great man > 
Whether we confider the immenfity of his erudition, or 
the benevolence of his fyftem, the motives for that at- 
tachment were equally powerful; Pythagoras had col ledt- 
ed all the (lores of human learning, and had reduced them 
into one rational and ufeful body of fcience. Like oar 
glorious Bacon, he led philofophy forth from the jargon 
of- fchools^ and the fopperies -oi fe6ts» He made her 
what (lie was originally dedgned to be^ the handmaid of 
Nature ; friendly to her creatures, and faithful to her 
laws. Whatever knowledge could be gained by human 
induftry, by the moft extenfive -inquiry and obfervation, 
he had every means and opportunity to obtain. The 
priefls of Egypt unfolded to him their myderies and their 
learning ; they led him through the records of the re- 
mote^ antiquity, and opened all thofe ftores of fcience 
that had been amaffing tnrough a multitude of ages. The 
Magi of Perfia cooperated with the priefts of Egypt in 
(he inftru6lion of this wonderful philofopher. They 

* Val« Max. lib. vUi. cap. 15.. 
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laught him thofe higher parts of fciencc, by which they 
were themfelves fo much,ciiftinffuifhed> aftronomy and the 
fyitexn of the univerfe. The laws of moral life, and the 
inflitutions of civil foe ieties, with their feveral excellencies 
and defeats, he learnt, from the various dates and eftab- 
lifhments of Greece. Thus accompliflied, when he came 
todifpute in the Olympic conteils, he was considered as a 
prodigy of wifdom and learning ; but when the choice oif 
his title was left to him, he modeftly declined the appel- 
lation of a liiije many^nd was contented only to be called 
a /o*ver of njoifdom.* 

Shall net Plutarch then xn^t with all imaginable iiu 
dulgence, if, in his veneration for this great man, he not 
only adopted the nobler parts of his philofo»hy, but (what 
he had avoided with regard to the other fe6ls) followed 
him too in his erxors } Such, in particular, was his doc- 
trine of dreams ; to which our biographer, we muft con- 
fefs, has paid too much attention. Yet absolutely to con- 
demn him for this, would, perhaps, be hazarding as much 
as totally to defend hiiji. We muft acknowledge, with 
the elder Pliny, ^i exemflis agn^ur^ fri>fe£lo paria jiant \^ 
or, in the language of hpneft Sir Roger de Coverly, 
** Much may be faid onjboth fides." However, if Pliny, 
whofe compl^ifancHe for the credit of the marvellous m 
particular was very great, could be doubtful about this 
rnatter, we of little faith may be allowed to be more fo. 
Yet Plutarch, in his Treatife on CXracles;, has maintained 
his do6lrine by fuch powerful Teftimonies, that if any 
regard is to be paid tOfhis veracity, fome attention fhould 
be given to his opinion. We fhall therefore leave the 
point, where Mr. Addifon thoMght proper to leave a 
ifiOTQ improbable dp^rine,in fufpenee. 

When Zeno confulted the Oracle in what manner he 
ftould live, the arrfwer was, that he fliould inquire of the 
dead. Adiduous and indefatigable application to reading 
inade a canfiderable part of the Greek education j and in 
this our biographer feems to have exerted the greateft in- 
duftry. The number of books he has quoted, to which 
he has referred, and from which he has written, feems aU 
inoft incredible, when it is conHdered, that the art of* 
printing was not known in his time, and that the purchaft 
iii manuf(;ripts was difficult and dear. 

* yal. Max. lib. yiii. cap. 7. + Hift. Nat. Ub. x. CJyp. 3^. . 
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Hi9 family, indeed, was not without wealth! Inhb 
Sympofiacs, he telU us, that it was ancient in Chseronea ; 
and that his anceftors had been invefted with the moft 
confiderable offices in the magiflmcy* He mentions in 
particular his great grandfather Nicarchus, whom he had 
the happinefs of knowing ; and relates, from his author- 
ity, the misfortunes of his fellow citizens, under the fe- 
vere discipline df Anthony's foldiers. 

His grandfather Lamprias, he tells us, was a man of 
great eloquence, and of a brilliant imagination. He was 
-diflinguifhedby his merit as a convivial companion ; and 
was one olf thofe l^ppy mortals, who, when they facrifice 
to Bacchus, are favored by Mercury^ His good hiimor 
'and pleafantry increafed with his cups ; and he ufed to 
lay, tnat wine had the fame effect upon him, that fire has 
on incenfe, which eaaiks the fined and richeft e^ences to 
/evaporate. 

Plutarch has mentioned his father likewife ; but has 
not given us his name in any of thofe writings that are 
come down to us* Howevicr, he has borne honorable 
teftimony to his memory ; for he tells us, that he was a 
learned and a virtuous man, well acquainted with the 
philofophy and theology of his time, and converfant with 
^the worksof the Poets. Plutarch, in his Political Pre- 
cepts, mentions an inllance of his father's diferetion which 
does him great honor. ** I remember," fays he, *« that 
'** I was fent, when a v^ry young man, along with another 
** citizen of Chaeronea, on an embafly to the proconfuk 
^* My colleague being, by fome accident, olsliged to Hop 
'** in the way, I proceeded without him, and executed our 
^' commiflion. Upon my return to Chasronea, when I 
^* was to give^n account in public of my 'negociation, my 
** father took me afide, and faid, My fon, take care that 
'** on the account you are sibout to give^ you do not men- 
** tionyourfeifdiftinftly, but jointly with your colleague. 
** Say not, I tocnty I fpoke^ I executed ; out, nve tjoent^ 
** ijue ffakey tjue executed, JThas^ though your oolleague 
** was incapabk of attending you, he will ihar?in the 
^* honor of your fuccefs, as well as in that of your ap- 
" pointment ; and you will avoid that envy which necef* 
•** farily follows all arrogated merit." 

Plutarch had two brothers, whofe names were Timon 
and Lamprias. Thefe ,were his afTociates in fhidy and 
.amuj[ement ; 4ind he always fpeaks of them with pleafuxt 
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■IltA afiedibn. Of Timon, in particular he Ays, •» Thougfi 
'* Fortune hAs, on many occaAons, been favorable to me, 
*** yet 1 have no obligations to ^ler fo great as the enjoy* 
^* ment of my brother Timon's invariable friendfhip and 
** kindnefs.'* Lamprias too he mentions as inheriting th*» 
lively difpofition and^ood humor of his grandfather, whor 
bore the iame name. 

Some writers have aflerted, that Plutarch paiTed into 
Egypt. Others allege, that there is no authority for 
that aflertion : And it is true, that we have no writtenr 
record concerning it. Ncverthelefs, we incline to be- 
lieve, that he did tt«tc\ into that country ; and we found 
'our opinion on the following reafons : In thefrft place^ 
this tour was a part of liberal education among the 
Creeks ; and Plutarch being defcended from a Baimily of 
diftinftion, was therefore likely to enjoy fuch a privilege. 
In the next place, his tireatifb of Ifis and Ofiris, mows that 
he had *a more than- common knowledge of the religious 
myfteriet of the Egyptians ; and it is, therefore highly^ 
probable, that he obtained this knowledge by being con* 
verfant amon^ them. To .have written a treatife on fo 
«bftrufe a fubjett, without fome more eminent advantage* 
than other writers might afford him, could not have been 
agreeable to the genius, or con/Hlent with tiie modefty of 
Plutarch. 

However, fuppofing if doubtful whether he pafled into 
Egypt, there is no doubt at all that he travelled into Italy. 
Upon what' occafion he vifited that country, it is not quite 
fo certahi ; but he probaWy went to Rome, in a public 
•capacity, on the bu/inefs of the Chaeroneans. For, in the 
life of Demoflhenes, he teUs us, that he had no leifure in 
his journey to Italy, to learn the Latin language, on the 
-account of public bufinefs. 

As the paiTage here referred to affords us further mat- 
ter of fpecukition for the life of Plutarch, we fliall give it 
as we find it: " An author who would write a hiftory of 
** events which happened in a foreign country, and can- 
*' not be come vx m his own, as he has his materials to 
** collect from a vrtriety of books, difperfed in different 
^* libraries, his firft carfe fhouM be to tsake up his rcfi- 
** dence in fome populous town which has an ambition 
"•' for literature. There he will meet with many curious 
'* and valuable books ; and the partitulars that are want- 
*** ing in wrltenhe may, upon inquiry, be fvfpplted vrith^ 

Vol. I. € 
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^* by thofe who have laid them up in the faithful repolito- 
** ry of memory. This will prevent his work from being 
*•* defective in any material point. As to myfelf, I live-in 
** a little town ; andlchoofe to live there, lelt.it (houldbe- 
•* come ftill lefs. When 1 was in Rome, and other parts 
^ of Italy, I had not leifure to fludy the Latin tongue, on 
** account of the public commiflions with which 1 was 
V charged, and tiie number of people who came to be in- 
** ftrufted by me in philofophy. It was not, therefore, 
** till a late period 'm life that 1 began to read the Roman 
!' authors.** 

From this fliort account we may coiled!:, with tolerable 
certainty^ the following circumilances : 

In the firft place Plutarch tells us, that while .he was 
refident in Rome, public builnefs and Ie6hii;e6 in philofb- 
phy left him no time for learning the Latin- language ; and 
yet, a little before, he had obferved, that thofe who write 
a hiflory of foreign characters and events, ought to be 
converlant with the hi(!^orians of that country .where the 
character exifled, and the fcene is laid : But lie acknowl- 
edges that he did not learn the Latin language till he was 
late in life, becaufe, when atJ(,ome|he had not time for 
that purpofe. 

We may therefore conclude, that he wrote Jiis Morals 
at Rome, and his Lives at Chaeronea. For the composi- 
tion of the former, the knowledge of the Roman language 
was not necelFary ; The Greek tongue was then generally 
underftood in Rome ; and he had no neceflity for making 
ufe of any other, .when he delivered his 4ectures of philoi- 
ophy to the people. Thofe ledlures, it is more than prob- 
able, made up that colledtion of Morals which is come 
clown to us. 

Though he could not avail himfelf of the Roman hif- 
torians, in the great purpofe of writing his Lives, for 
want of a competent acquaintance with the language in 
which they wrote ; yet, by converfing with the principal 
citizens Ln the Greek tongue, he mud have colle6ted many 
eHlential circumdances, and anecdotes of characters and 
events, that promoted his de/ign, and enriched the plan 
of his work. The treafures he acquired of this kina he 
fecured by means of a common place book, which he 
conflantly carried about with him : And as it appears that 
he was at Rome, and in other parts of Italy, from the be- 
giiuung of Vefpafian's reign to the end of the Trajan's^iif 
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iMifi luive had fufficient time and opportunity to procure 
materials of every kind ; for this was a period oi almott 
forty years. * 

We (hall the more readily enter into the "belief that 
Plutarch collected his materials chiefly from converfation, 
when we confider in what manner, and on what Aibjetls^ 
the ancients^ ufed to converfc. The difcourfe of people 
of education and diftin^ion in thofe days was foniewnat 
different from that of outs. It was not on the powers or 
pedigree of a hode : It was not on a match of travelling 
between geefe and turkeys : It was not on a race of mag- 
gots, ftarted againfl eacn other ♦n the table, when they 
Mrft came to daylight Arom the (hell of afilbert : It was 
not by what- part you may fufpend a fpaniel the longeii 
without making him whine : It was not on the exquiiite 
fineffe, and the4iighefl manoeuvres of play. .The old Ro- 
mans had no ambition for attainments of this nature; 
They had no fuch mafters in fcience as Heber and Hoyle. 
The tafte of their day did not run fo high. The powers 
of poetry and philofophy^'the economy of human life an^ 
manners, the cultivation of the intelledtual faculties, the 
enlargement of the mind,, hiilorical and political difcuf- 
fions on the events of their country j-^thefe, and fuch fub- 
jedts as thefe, made the principal part of their converfa- 
tiort. Of this Plutarch has ^iven us at once a proof and a 

2ecimen, in what he calls his Sympofiacs, or as our Sel- 
)n calls it, his Table Talk. From fuch converfations as 
thefe, then, we- cannot wonder that he was able to collect 
fuch troafures as were necellkry for the maintenance of his 
biographical undertaking. ■ 

In the fequel of the laft quoted paffage, we find another 
argument which confirms us in the opinion that Plutarch's 
knowledge of the Roman hiflory was chiefly of colloquial 
acquifition. ** My method of learning the Roman lan- 
" guage," fays he, " may leem ftrange ; and yet it is very 
** true. I did not fo much gain the knowledge of things 
"by the words, as words by the knowledge I liad^iT 
** things.'* This plainly implies, that he was previoufly 
acquainted with the events defcribed in the language he 
was learning. 

It muft be owned that the Roman Hiflory had beeii 
already written in Greek by Polybius ; and, that, indeed, 
fomewhat invalidates the laft mentioned argument. Nev- 
erthelefS| >it has dill fuflicieat evidence tor its fupport. 



There arc athoufand circumftanccs i^ Plutarch's ISvca,, 
which could not be coIle6led frozn . Poiybiu$ ; and it is^ 
clear to us^ that he did not make much ufe.of his Latin 
reading. 

He acknowledges that he4id not apply himfelf to the 
acquiHtion of that language till he was far advanced in 
life : Poflibly it might be about the latter part of the reign 
of Trajan> whofe kind difpofition toward his country, 
rendered the weight of] .pi^lic aiid political bufinefs eafy 
to him. 

But whenever he might begin to legrn the language of 
Rome, it is certain tha^he made no greajt progrefs in it. 
This appears as well from the little comments he has oc- 
cationally given us on certajn Latin words, as from fome 
liaffages in his Lwes, where he has profeflcdly followed 
the £itin hifloriaiis, and yet Cpllowed them in a{i uacer«. 
tain and erroneous; manne;-. 

That he wrote tl^e Lives of Demofthenes and Cicero at 
Qiseronea, it is clea;r from his. own account ; and it is 
^lore than probable too, that the reft o£ his Lives were 
written in that retirement ; for if, while he was at Rome„ 
he could fcarcely fin.d time to learn the language, it i$ 
hardly to be fuppofed that h^ could "do more than lay up. 
liiaterials forcompotition. 

A circumftapce afifes here, whiQh, confirms to. us an 
opinion we have loog entertsdned, that the Book o£ 
Apophthegms, lyhich is faid to have been written by 
Plutarch is really not his work. This book is dedicated 
to Trajan ; and the d^icator, aiTuming the mime and 
chara£ler of Plmtarch, fays,^. he, had, before this, written 
the Lives of illuiirious men : But Plutarch, wrpte thofe 
Lives at Chaeroneaj and he^^did not retire to Chaeronea^' 
till after the death of Trajan. 

There are other proofs, if others wefe neceflary, to. 
ihow that this work was fuppofititious. For, in thisdedi- 
ctition to Trajan, not the lejaft mention is made of Plu- 
tarch*s having been his preceptor, of his being raifed by 
him to the confular dignity, or pf his being appointed, 
governor of Illyria. Daci^r, obferving this, has drawn 
a wrong conclusion from it, and, contrary to the affertion 
qf Suidas, will hay e it, that Plutarch was neither precep- 
tor to Trajan, nor honored with any appointments un- 
der him. Had it occurred to him that the Book of Apoph-. 
tihegn)s could not be Plutarch '« book> but that it was, 
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lAerely an cxtraft made from his real works, by feme in- 
duihrious grammarian, he would not have been under the 
necelfity of hazarding fb much againft the received opin- 
ion of his connexions '^vith 'Trajan ; nor would he have 
found it neceflkry to allow fo- little credit to his letter ad-» 
drefled to that emperer, which «?e have upon record. The 
letter is as follows s 

?L UTARCH to'TkAJAN. 
/•'I aKi fenfible that you fought not the empire. 
"Your naturar modefty would not* fuffer you to apply 
" for a diftin6lion to which you were always entitled by 
"the excellency of your manners. That mode(!y, how- 
"ever, makes you ftill more worthy x)f' Jhofe honors 
" you had no ambition to folicit. Should- your future 
"government prove in any degree anfwerable to your 
" former merit, I fliall have reafon to congratulate both 
•* your virtue and my own good fortune on this great 
" event. But if otherwife, you have expofed ^durfelf to 
"danger, and me to obloquy ; for Rome will never en* 
** dure an emperor unworthy of her ; and the^aults of 
"the fcholar will be imputed to themaften Seneca is 
""reproached, and his fame ftill fufferd for th© vices of 
" Nero : The reputation of Qui.ntilian- is hurt by'the ill 
" condu6l of his fcholars j and even Soc>rates is aoJufed 
"'of negligence in the education of Alcibiadesi^ ^ Oi you, 
"however, I have better hopes, and flafter mylelf that 
"your adminiflration will- do honor to your virtues. 
" Only continue to be what you are. ' Let your guvernr 
"meat commence in your breaft; and lay the founda- 
lion of it in th« command of your paflions. If you 
teake virtne* tharule of your conduft, artd the end of 
your anions,, every thing will proceed in harmony and 
" orderr - 1 have explained to you' the fpirit of thofe lav\-s 
"and conftkutions that were eftabliflied by your pre- 
"deceffbrs;- and you have nothing to do but to carry 
" them into execution i If this fliould be the cafe, 1 fhaH 
have the glory of having formed an emperor to virtue^^ 
but if otherwife, let this letter remain a teftimony with 
" fucceeding ages, that you did not ruin the Roman em- 
" pire under pretence or the counfels or-the authority of 
"Plutarch." 

Why Dacier fhould think that this letter is neither 
w«r^y of the pen, norwritten in the? manner of Plutarcb^ 
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k 13 not eafy to conceive ;• for it haa all the fpiriVtUr 
manly freedora^ and the feiUimental turn of that phi. 
loiopher. 

We ihall ^nd it no very difficult matter to account for 
his connexions- with Trajan, if we attend to, the manner 
in which he lived, and* to the reception he met with in 
Rome. During his refidence in that city, his houfe was. 
the refort of the principal citizens. All that were dif- 
tinguifhed by their rant, tafte, learning, or politenefs,. 
feught his converfation, and attended his leftures. The 
ftudy of the Greek language and philofophy was at that 
time the greateft purfuits of the Roman nobility, and even 
the emperors honored the moft celebrated profeflbrs with, 
their prefence and fupport. Plutarch, in nis Treatise on 
Curiofity, has introduced a circumftance, which places 
the attention that was paid to his le^ftures in a very ftrong 
light. ** It once happened," fays he, "that when I was* 
" fpeaking in public at Rome, Arulenus^ Rufticns, the 
*< lame whom Domitian, through envy of his growing rep- 
** utation, afterwards put to death> was one of my hear- 
** ers. When I was in the middle of my difcourfe, a fol- 
** dier came in, and brought him a letter from the empe- 
*< ror. Upon this there was a general filence through the 
•* audience, and 1 flopped to give him time to'perufe this 
^* letter ; but he would not fuffer it ; nor did he open the 
** letter till' I had finifhed my lefture, and the audience 
** was difpcrfcd.*' 

To unaerftand the importance of this compliment, it 
will be neceflary to coniider the quality and charafter of 
the perfon who paid it. Arulcnus was one of the greatefl: 
men in Rome ; diftinguifhed as well by the luftre of his 
family, as by an honorable ambition and thirft of glory. 
He was tribune of the people when Nero caufed Paetus 
and Soranus to be capitally condemned by a decree of the. 
fenate. When Soraiius was deliberating with his friends, 
whether he fhould attempt or give up his defence, Aru-. 
lenus had the fpirit to propofe an oppofition to the de- 
crce of the fenate,. in nis capacity oi tribune ; and he 
■would have carried it into execution, had he not been 
laverruled by Pae.tus, who remonftrated, that by fuch a, 
»ieafure he would deftroy nimfelf, without the fatisfaflion 
of ferving his friend. He was afterwards praetor under 
VitelliuSj whofe interefls. he followed with the greatefl^ 
^elity., But his fpirit ^d magnanimity d9 him th^ 



fieatell hoAor» In ikfd ^l^^gy wfci4ah ht wrote iflts PSetu» 
aod Hel^idHts Fr\ffM$. Hi$ wjbafae con^^ ww regulated 
l^y the precepts -of philofopjhy ; gnd 4Jie reipe€l'he iivw^ 
to Pluurch on ^is o€(^iAg»n inas a proof of his sttochment* 
to it. Such wi« Che man who poftpone^ the better of a.. 
fNrmce to thele4ti»re of api^HoTopbief ^ 

But Plutarch wj£ not only treaDed with geftei»l murks 
of diftJA^ion Jby the fleecier people io Rome 4 he had 
particular and very re^e^laihle friend(hip«» Sotfus fiev 
necio, who was four times codAiI, . 09ce under Nerva^ 
9knd thrice under Trajan, was his S9q(^ iatiiaate friend. 
To bifia he addreiles his Lives^ except that of Aratus^ 
which is infcribed to Polycrates of Sycion, the graodfon 
of Arattus.. With Senecio he iK>t only Vived in the iiri6t^ 
eil frieodflup whilft he was in jkooie, hut correiponded 
arith him after be rejdred to <?reeee. And is it not eafy 
to believe that through the intereft of this zealous and 
powerful friend^ Plutarch might not only be appoifited 
tutor to Tr^an, but be advanced likewife to the confular 
dignity ? When we confider Plutarch'semiaeoce in Rome 
as a teacher of pfailQCophy* nothing can be more pinobable 
than the fbr9i£r : When we remember the cpnfUlar in» 
tereft of Senecio undetr Tr«jan, and h)& diftin^uiihed re.- 
gard for Flutstrchy nothing can be nuH^ likoTy than the 
ktter. 

The honor of being preceptor to fuch a virtuous 
prince as Trajan, is fp important a point in the li& of 
rlutarcb, that it mud: not hailily be given up. Suidas 
has averted it* The letter above ^oted, if it be, as we 
have no doubt of its being, the genuine compofition of 
Plutarch, has confirmed it. Petrarch has maintained it.. 
Dacier only has doubted, or rather denied it. But upon 
what evidence has he grounded his opinion ? Plutarch, 
be fays, was but three or four years older than Tn^axi,. 
and therefore was unfit to be his preceptor in philofophy. 
Now let ua inquire into the force ot this argument.— 
Trajan fpent the early part of his life in arms : Plutarch 
in the ftudy of the fciences. When that prince applied 
Jiimfelf to literary purfuits, he was fomewhat advanced 
in life : Plutarch Euift have been more fo. And why a 
aian of fciehoe ihouldbe an unfit preceptor in philofbf^y 
$0 a military man, .^ough fio more than four years older^ 
Ihe reaf^mi we apprehsAdi wiU be. fomewhat dificuU to. 
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Daciei% iBoreoV^ is reduced to a petitio frincifii, wheft 
he fays that Plutarch was only four years older tnan Tra^ 
jan ; for we have^ feen that it is impoflible to afcertain 
the time of I^utarch's birth ; and the date which Dacier 
afligns it is purely conje£hiral : We will therefore con- 
clude, with thofe learned men who have formerly allowed 
Plutarch the honor of being preceptor to Trajan, that 
he certainly was fo. There is little doubt that they 
l^ounded their aflertions upon proper authority, and; 
indeed, the internal evidence ariung fronv the nature and 
effects of that education,-whichdid equal honor to the 
fcholar and to the mafler, comes in aid of the argument. 

Some chronologers have taken upon them to afcertain 
the time. when Plutarch's reputation was eflablifhed in 
Rome. Peter of Alexandria fixes it in the thhrtecnth 
year of the reign of Nero, in the confulate of Capito and 
Rufus : **'Lucian," fays hei " was at thi« time in great 
*^ reputation amongft the Romans ; and Mufonius and 
"Plutarch 'were well known." Eufebius- brings it one 

Srar lower, and tells us, that, in the fourteenth year of 
ero*s reignj Mufonius and Plutarch were in great rep* 
utation. Bdth thefe writers are palpably miftaken. We 
have feen, that, in the twelfth year of Nero, Plutarch 
was yet at fchool under Ammonius -; and it is not very 
probable that a fchool boy (hould be celebrated as a phi* 
lofopher in Rome, within a year or two after. Indeed, 
Eufebitts contradicts himfelf ; for, on another occafion, 
he places him in the reign of Adrian, the third year of 
the Olympiad 21-4, of the Chriflian era 120 : " In this 
**year," fays he, " the philofophers Plutarch^of Ghaeronea, 
** Sextus, and Agathobulus, jflourifhed." Thus he car* 
ries him as much too low, as he had before placed hira 
too high. It is certain, that he firfl grew into reputation 
under the reign of Vefpafian, and that hi9 philofophicai 
fame was eftabUflied in the time of Trajan. 

It feems that the Greek and Latin writers of thofe 
times were either little acquainted with each other's 
worksy or that there were fome literary jealouAes and 
animosities between them. When Plutarch flourifhed', 
there were feveral cotempory writers of diftinguifhed 
abilities j-Perfeus, Lucan, Silius- Italicus, Valerius Flac* 
cus, the younger Plinyj Solinus, Martial, Quintiliani 
and many more. Yet none of thofe have made the leaft 
mentioa of him. Was this envy | or was it Romaft pride't 
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IbfllbW, they ccuM sot bear that a Gvedt jfoplufty a.nu 
five ot fuch a contemptible town as Chaeronea, ibould 
onjoy the palm of literary praife-in Rome. It muft be 
obfervedy at the fame time, that the- principal Romaa 
writers had conceive4 a jeaJoufy of the Greek philofo^ 
phers, which was^^^ery prevailing in that age. Of this 
we find a ftrong teftirapny in the elder Pliny, where,, 
rpeaking of Cato the Cenfor's difapproving and dif- 
mifling the Grecian orators, and of< the. younger Cato's 
bringing in triumph a fophift from Greece, he exclaims 
in terms that jQgmfied contempt^ 9«<3(ii^; morum c^mmu^- 
latio ! 

However, to be undiftinguilhed by the encomiums of 
cotemporary writers, was by no means, a thing peculiar 
to Plutarch, it has been, and &^ is, the fate of iiiperior 
genius, to be beheld either with iUent or abuilve envy. 
It makes its way like the fun,.- which we look upon with 
pain, unlefs fomethkig pafies over him thait obunires hti. 
glory. We then view with eageroefs the ihadow, the 
cloud, or the fpot, and arc pleafed with what eclipfes the 
brightnefs we otherwife cannot bear. 

Yet, if Plutarch, like other great men, found ** Envy 
never conquered but by death," his manes have been ap^ 
peafed by the amplefl atonements. Amongft the many- 
that have done honor to his memory^ the following eulo^ 
giums deferve to be recorded. 

A^LUs Gellius Qomplimcnts him with the higheft 
diftin6tion in fcience.* 

Taurus, quoted by Gejliris, calls him a man of the 
5loft confummate learning and wifdam.f 

EusEBius places him at the head of the Greek philpf* 
©phers.J 

SAaoiANUS, in his Preface to the Lives of the Philofo- 
phers, calls him the moft divine Plutarch, the. beauty and. 
iarmony of. Philofophy. 

Pbtrarch, in $is moral writings, frequently diftin- 
guifhes him by the title of the great Plutarch. 

Honor has been dpne to him likewife byOrigen, Hime- 
rius the Sophift, Cyrillus, Theodoret, Suidas, Photius^. 
Xiphilinus, Joannes, Salifberienfis, Viftorius, Upfius^ 

• A. Gdlius, lib. iv. cap. 7.— tGdl. lib. i. cap. t6. 
X Eu^b. Frsep. lib. iii, iplU 
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and Agatbtas^ in: the epigram which is thus tranflated b]r 
Dry:den.: 

Clue ronean. Plutarch, to thy deaihlefs praife 
Does martial Rome this- grateful ftatueraife; 
Becaufe both Greece, juid (he thy fame have Ihar'd ; 
Their heroes written, and their lives compar'd. 
But thou thyfelf could'ft never write thy own : 
Their lives have parallels, but thine has none. 

But this is perfcftly extravagant. We are- much bettef 
pleafed with the Greek vedes of the hbneft metropolitan 
under Conftantine Monomachus* They, deferve to be 
tranftated;. . 

Lord of that light, that Iivmg power, to feve' 

Which her ioft fons no Heathen Science gave : 

If aught of thefe thy mercy nieans to fpare, 

Yield Plato, Lord — yield Plutarch to my prayer* 

Led by no gcace, no new cooveriioik wrought, > 

They felt thy own divinity of thought. 

That grace exerted, fpare the partial rod : 

The lail, beft witnefs, that thou art their GOD ! ' 

. Theodore Gaza, who was a man of confiderable learn- 
ing, and a great reviver of letters, had a particular at. 
tachment to our biographer. When he was afked, in 
cafe of a.general .deftru6lion of books, what author he 
wouW wifh to fave from the ruin he anfwered Plutarch. 
He con^dered his hiflorical and philofophicaL writings as 
the mod beneficial to fociety, .and of courfe, thebefl fub- 
ftitute for all other books.. 

Were it necelfary to produce further fuifrages for the 
merit of Plutarch, it would be fi^cient to fay, that he 
has been praifed by Montaigne, St. Evremont, and Mon- 
tefquieu, the beft critics and the ableft writers of their 
time. 

After receiving the- mod diflinguiflied honors that a 
pjiilofopher could enjoy ; after the godlike office of 
teaching wifdom and goodnefs to the metropolis of the 
world ; after having formed an emperor to virtue ; arid 
after beholding the cffetts of his precepts in the happi- 
jiefs of human kind — Plutarch retired to his native 
country. The death of his illuftrious prince and pupii^ 
t«. a. man of his fenfibility, muft have rendered Rome evea 
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fiiifful : For whatever influence philofophy may have on 
the cultivation of the mind, we find that it has very little 
power over the interefts of the heart. 

It muft have been in t^e decline of life that Plutarch 
retired to Chaeronea. But though he withdrew from the 
bufier fcenes^of the world, he fled not to an unprofitable 
or inactive lolitude. In that retirement he formed the 
great work for which he had fo long been preparing ma- 
terials, his Lives of Illuftrious Men ; a work which, as 
Scalliger fays, nonfolumfuk in manibus b^minum^ at etia^ 
bumani generis memoriam occufa'vif. 

To recommend by encomiums what has been received 
with univerfal ajmrobation would be fuperfluQus. But to 
obferve where the biographer has excelled, and in what 
he has failed ; to make a due eftimate as well of the de- 
kCis as of the merits of his work, may have its ufe. 

Lipflus has obferved, that he does not write hi^kMy, 
but fcraps of hiftory ; non bifloriam, fed paniculas ^ift'o" 
ria. This is faid 01 his Lives, and, in one fenfe, it is true. 
No (ingle Ufe that he has written will aiford a fuflicient 
hiftory of its proper period ; neither was it poifible that 
it (hould do fo. As his plan comprifed a number of co. 
temporary Lives, moftof which were in public chara^ers, 
the buiinefs of their period was to be divided amongit 
them. The general hiftory lOf the time was to be thrown 
into feparate portions ; and thofe portions were to be al- 
lotted to fucn chara6lers as had tne principal intered in 
the feveral events. 

This was, in fome meafure, done by Plutarch ; but it 
<vas not done with great art or accuracy.* At the fame 
time, as we have suready oblerved, it is not to be won- 
dered, if there were fmne repetitions, when the part 
which the feveral chara(:ters bore in the principal events^ 
iiras neceflary to be pointed out. 

Yet thefe fcrap^ of hiftory, thus divided and difperfed, 
when feen in a collective form, make no very imperfect 
narrative of the times within their view. Tneir biogra- 
pher's attention to the minuter circumflances of charac- 
ter,his difquifit ions of principles and manners, and his po- 
litical and philofopl^ical difcuflions, lead us in an eafy and 
intelligent manner to the events he defcribes. 

It is not to be denied, that his narratives are fome- 
times diforderly, and too often encumbered with imper* 
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tinent digrefliotls. By purfuifi^ Mrith- too much induigen^ 
the trftin of ideas, his hm frequent^ defh'oyed the order of 
-fa^s, brought together erents that lay at a diilance from 
eftch other, called forward thofe circumAaoces to which 
he ihoukl have made a regular progrefs, and made 119 
other apo&ogy for thefe idle excurfions, but by tilling m 
that he it out of the order of time, 

Notea^ in the time of Plutarch, were not in ufe. Had 
he known* tbn convenience of marginal writing,. M would 
certainly have thrown the greateft part of his digceflions 
into that form. They are, undoubtedly, tedious anddif- 
floAfuV ; and all w«'can do to reconcile ourielves to them, 
IS to remember, that in the firft place, margimtl writing 
was a thing unknown ; and th^ the benevofent defire of 
conveying inftra^on, was the greateft motive with the 
biographer for introducing, them. This app<Mirs, at lea(^ 
from the natum of them ^ ibr they are chiefly difquili^ 
tions in natural hiftbry-and philofophy. 

In painting the manners of men, rlutarch is truly ex^ 
oellent. Nothing can be more cleait than his moral dii^ 
tifi£lions ; nothing finer than his delinestions of ^e mind. 

The fpirit of philoi<n>hical obfervation and inquir)^ 
which, when propeiiy directed, is the great ornament 
«Rd excellence of hiftorical compofition, Plutarch poflTelT^ 
^ in an eminent degree ; His biographical w ritings teach 
philofophy -at once by precept and1>y example. His mo- 
nds ana his chara£be<:5 mutoally explain and give force to 
«ach other. 

His' fentimentsf qf the duty of a biographer were pecu- 
liarly juft aad'^Mteate. This will appear from his ftric- 
■tures on thofe biftorians who wrote of Philiflos. <* It is 
** plain,'* fays he, " that Tim«us takes every occafion, 
'** from Philiftus's ^nown adherence to arbitrary power, 
'** to load hira with the heavicft reproaches. Thofe whom 
*** he injured are in fome degree excufable, if, in their 
^* refentment, they treated him with indignities after 
*** death. But wh«i»efore (hould his^biographera, whom 
** he never injured, and who have had the benefift of his 
** works ; wherefore (hould tliey exhibit him with all 
*« the exaggerations of fcurrility, in thofe fcenes of d'if- 
** trefs to which fortune fometimes reduces the beft of 
<*men ? On. the other hand, Epliorus is n^ kfs cxtrava'^ 
^S^aot 10 hifi enoomiums on Phiiiilus, He lLnoit¥« 
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•* well how^to throw into fhades the foibles of the huiiian 
** charafter, and to give an air of plaufibility to the moft 
** indefenfible condu6l : But with all his elegance, with 
** all his art, he cannot refcue Philiftus from the imputa- 
** tion of being the moft ftrenuous fupporter of arbitrary 
" power, of being the fondeft follower and admirer of 
" the lyxury, the magnificence, the alliance of tyrants. 
" Upon the whole, he who neither defends the principles 
"of Philiftus, nor infults over his misfortunes^ will bed 
** difcharge the duty of the hiftorian." 

There is fuch a thing as conftitutional religion. There 
is a certain temper and frame of mind naturally produc- 
tive of devotion. There are men who are born with the 
original principles of piety ; and in this clafs we need not 
he/itatc to place Plutarch. 

If this difpofition has fometimes made him too indul* 
gent to fuperftijion, and too attentive to the lefs rational 
circumftances of the heathen theology, it is not to be won- 
dered. Bat, upon the whole, he had confiftent and hon* 
orable notions of the Supreme Being. 

That he believed the unity of the Divine Nature, we 
have already feen in his obfervations on the word «, en- 
graved on Apollo^s temple. The fame opinion too is 
found in this Treatife on the Ceflfation of Oracles ; where, 
in the chara61:er of a Platonift, he argues againft the Sto^ 
ics, who denied the plurality of worlds. " If there are 
** many worlds," faid the Stoics, " why then is there on- 
" ly one Fate, and one Providence to guide them ? For 
" the Platonifts allow that there is but one.— Why fhould 
" not many Jupiters, or gods be neceffary for the gov- 
" ernment of many worlds V* To this Plutarch an- 
fwers, " Where is the neceility of fuppofing many Ju- 
** piters for this plurality of worlds ? Is not one Excel - 
" lent Being, endued with reafon and intelligence, fuch 
" as He is whom we acknowledge to be the Father and 
" Lord of all things, fufficient to direft and rule thefe 
" worlds ? If there were more fupreme agents, their 
" decrees would be vain, and contradi6tory to each 
" other ?'* 

But though Plutarch acknowledged the individuality 
of the Supreme Being, he believed, neverthelefs, in the 
exiftence of intermediate beings of an inferior order, be- 
tween the divine and the human nature. Thefe beings 
lie calls genii, or dicmons. It is impoITible, he thinks. 

Vol. !• D 
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from the general order and principles of creation, tjiat 
there fhould be no mean betwixt the two extremes of a 
mortal and immortal being; that there cannot be in 
nature Co great a vacuuiti, without fome intermediate 
fpecies of life, which might in fome meafure partake of 
both. And as wje find the connexion between feul and 
body to be made by means of the animal fpirits, ib thefe 
daemons are intelligences between divinity and humanity. 
Their nature, however is Relieved to be progreffivc. At 
lirft they are fuppofed to have been ^rirtuous men^ whoie 
fouls being refined from thegrofs parts of their former 
.exiflence, are admitted into the highe.r order of genii^ 
and are from tlience eitl^er raifed to^ more exalted mode 
jof etherial being, or degraded to mortal forms, according 
to their merit or their degeneracy. One order of thete 
genii, he fupppfes, prefided over oracles | others admin, 
iftered, under the Supreme Being, the affairs and the 
fortunes of men, fupporting the virtuous, punifhing the 
^ad, and fometimes even communicating with the befl 
and purefl natures. Thus the genius of Socrates ftill 
warned him of jipproiuching danger^ and taught him to 
avoid it. ... 

It is this order of beings which the late Mr. Thomfon, 
who in enthufiafm was a Platonift, and in benevolence a 
Pythagorean, has fo beautifully defcribed, in his Seafons : 
And, as if the good bard had believed the doftrine, he pa- 
jthetically invokes a favorite fpirit which had lately for* 
faken its former manfion : 

And art thou, Stanley, of that facred band ? 
Alw ! for us too {oon ! ■ 

fiuch were Plutafch^s religious principles ; and as g 
yroof that he thought them of cofifequence, he entered, 
)after his retirement, into a (acted chara6ler, and was con- 
secrated prieft of Apollo. 

This was not his fole appointment, when he returned 
to Chaeronea. He united the facerdotal with the magif- 
tratial character, and devoted himfelf at once to the fer- 
vice of the gods, and to the duties of fociety. He did 
not think that philofophy, or the purfuit of letters, ought 
Jo exempt any man from perfonal iervice in the commun- 
ity to which he belonged; and though his literary la- 
Jbors were of the greatefl importance to the world, h^ 
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fought no excvife in thofe from difcharging oflSces of pub*: 
he truft in his little city of Chsefonea. 

It appears that he pafled through feveral of thefe office^ 
and that he was, at laft, .appointed archon, or chief magif* 
trate of the city. Whether he retained his fuperintend- 
encyof Illyriaafter the death of Tfiajan, we do not cer- 
tainly know : But, in this humble fphere, it will be worth 
our while to inquire in what manner a philofopher would 
adminiflier juftice. 

With regard to the inferior offices that he bore, he' 
looked upon them in the fame light, as the great £pam- 
inondas had done, who, when he was appointed to a 
commiflion beneath his rank, obferved/ ** that no office 
" could give dignity to him that held it ; but that he who 
" who held it might give dignity to any office." It is not 
unentertaining to hear our philofopher apologize for his 
employment when he difcharges the oflice of commif- 
fioner of fcwers and public buildings. " I make no 
" doubt,** fays he, ", that the citizens of Chaeronea often 
" fmile, when they fee me employed in fuch offices as 
" thefe. On fuch occafions, I generally call to mind 
" what is faid of Antifthcnes. When he was bringing 
" home, in his- own hands, a dirty fiffi from the market, 
" fome, who obferved it, expreffed their furprife. It 
" is for myfelf, faid Antifthenes, that I carry this fifh. 
** On the contrary, for my own part, when I am rallied 
" for meafuring tiles, or for calculating a quantity of 
•* /lones or mortar, I anfwer, that it is nof for myfelf 
" I do thefe things^ but for my cbuntry. For, in all 
♦* things of this nature, the public utility takes off thef 
^ difgrace ; and the meaner the office you fuftain may 
** be, the greater is the compliment that you pay to the 
** public.'* 

Plutarch, in the capacity of a public magiftrate, wa& 
indefatigable in recommending unanimity to the citizens. 
To carry this point more effectually, he lays it down as 
a firft principle, that a magiftrate (hould be afiable and 
eafy of accefis ; that his houfe ihould always be open as a 

f>lace of refuge for thofe who fought for juftice ; and that 
le fhould not fatisfy himfelf merely with allotting certain 
hours of the day to fit for the difpatch of bufmefs, but 
that he ihould employ a part of his time in private ne- 
gotiations, in mining up domeftic quarrels, and recozi« 
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ciling divided friends. This employment he regarded as 
one of the principal pazll of his omce ; and, indeed, he 
might properly conAder it in a political light ; for it too 
frequently happens, that the mod dangerous public fac- 
tions are at nrfl kindled by private mifunderflandings. 
Thus, in one part of his works, he falls into the fame 
fentiment : ** As public conflagrations," fays he, " do 
•* not always begin in public edifices, but are caufed more 
** frequently by fome lamp negle6led in a private houfc ; 
" fo in the adminiltration of Hates, it does not always 
*' happen that the flame of fedition arifes from political 
** differences, but from private diflentions, which running 
*' through a lon^ chain of connexions, at length affect the 
** whole body ot the people. For this reafon it is one of 
*' the principal duties of a minifter of ftatc or magiftrate, 
** to heal thefe private animofities, and to prevent thcra 
** from growing iato public divifions." — Alter thefe ob- 
servations, he mentions feveral Hates and cities which had 
owed their ruin to the fame little caufes ; and then adds, 
that we ought not by any means to be inattentive to the 
mifunderHandings of private men, but apply to them the 
moft timely remedies ; for, by proper care, as Cato ob- 
ferves, what is great becomes little, and what is little is 
reduced to nothing. Of the truth of thefe obfervations, 
the annals of our own country, we wi/h we had no reafon 
to fay our own times, have prefented us with many melan- 
choly inflances. 

As Plutarch obferved that it was. a faftiionable fault 
amongfl men of fortune to refufe a proper refpeft to mag- 
iltrates of inferior rank, he endeavored to remove thrs 
impolitic evil as well by precept as by example. "To 
** learn obedience and deference to the magifirate," (ay^ 
he, " is one of the firft and beft principles of difcipline ; 
** nor ought thefe- by any means to be difpenfed with, 
" though that magiftrate (hould be inferior to us in 
•* figure or in fortune. For how abfurd is it, if, in 
** theatrical exhibitions, the meaneft aftor, that wears a 
" momentary diadem, (hall receive his due refpeft from 
*• fuperior players ; and yet, in civil life, men of greater 
** power or wealth (hall withhold the deference that is 
" due to the magiftrate ! In this cafe, however, they 
** (hould remember, that while they confult their own 
"importance, they dctra6t from the hi)nor of the ftatc 
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" Private dignity ought alw^ to give place to pDblic au- 
*' thoiity ; as, in Sparta, it was ufual for the kings to rife 
" in compliment to the ephori. 

With regard to Plutarch's political principles, it is clear 
that he was, even whilA at Rome, a republican in heart, 
and a friend to liberty : But this does him no peculiar 
honor. Such privileges are the birthright of mankind j 
and they are never parted with but through fear or favor. 
At Rome he a^led like a philofopher of the world. -^ 
^ando noijiamo in Roma^ not faciamo come EgHno faii>- 
m in Koma. He found a conftitution which he had not 
power to alter ; yet though he could not make mankind 
free, he made them comparatively happy, by teaching 
clemency to their temporary ruler. 

At Chaeronea we find him more openly avowing the 
principles of liberty. During his refidence at Rome, he 
nad remarked an efTential error in the police. In alL 
complaints and procefies, however trifling, the people had 
recourfe to the fidl officers of flate. By this means they 
fuppofed thsut their intereil would be promoted \ but iV 
had a certain tendency to enflave them iiill more, and to 
render them the tools and dependents of court power. 
Of thefe meafures thearchon ot Chaeronea thus expreffes 
his difapprobation : <* At the fame time," fays he " that 
^' we endeavor to render a city obedient to its magiilrates^ 
" we muft beware of reducing it to a fervile or too hu- 
** miliating a condition. Thofe who carry every trifle to 
** the cognizance of the fupreme raagi&rate, are contrib> 
"utingall they can to the fervitude of their country."' 
And it is undoubtedly true, that the habitual and univcr- 
ial exertion of authority has a natural tendency to arbitra- 
ry dominion. 

We have now confidered Plutarch in the light of a phi- 
losopher, a biographer and a magiftrate \ we have enter- 
ed into lu& moral, religious, and poHtical charade r, as 
well as the informations we could ootain would enable us. 
It only remains that we view him in the domeftic fphcre of 
life — that little, but trying fphere, where where we a6l 
wholly from ourfelves, and aflTume no character but that 
which nature and education has given us. 

Dacier, on falling into this part of Plutarch^s hiftory, 
has made a whimncal obfervation. " There are two 
^ cardioal points^*^ fays he *< in <i man's Ufe^ which d«» 
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** termine his happinefe ^hi» miftry. Thcfe are Hi's 
«* birth and his marriage. It is in vain for a man to be 
** born fortunate, if he be unfortunate in his marriage." 
How Dacier could reconcile the aftrologers to this new 
doftrine, it is not eafy to fay ; For, upon this principle, 
a man muft at lead have two good flars, one for his birth 
day, the other for his wedding day ; as it feems that the 
influence of the natal flar could not extend beyond the 
bridal morn, but that a man then falls under adilFerent 
dominion. 

At what time Plutarch entered into this flatey we are 
not quite certain ; but it is not probable that a man of 
his wifdom would marry at an advanced time of life, and 
as his wife was a native of Ch»ronea, we may conclude 
that he married before he went to Rome. However that 
might be, it appears that he was fortunate in his choice*; 
for his wife was not only well born and well bred, but a 
woman of diilinguifhed fenfe and virtue. Her name was 
Timoxena. 

Plutarch appears to have had at leaft five children by 
her, four fans and a daughter, whom, out of regard for 
her mother, he called Timoxena. He has given us a 
proof that he had all the tendemefs of an afieflionate 
father for thefe children, by recording a little inf^ance 
of his daughter's natural benevolence. *' When fhe was 
*^ very young," fays he, ** fhe would frequently beg of 
** her nurfe to give the bread not only to the other chil- 
" dren, but to her babies and dolls, which fhe confidered 
•** as her. dependents and under her- protection." Who 
does not fee, in this fimple circumftance, at once the 
fondnefs of the. parent, and the benevolent difpofition of 
the man ? 

But the philofopher foon loft his little bloflbm of hu- 
manity. His Timoxena, died in her infancy ; and if we 
may judge from the confolajtory letter he, wrote to her 
mother on the/ occafion, he bore the lofs a» became a 
philofopher. "Confider," faid he, " that death has de- 
** prived your Timoxena only of fmall enjoyments. The 
** things, fhe knew were but of little confequence, and 
** fhe could be delighted only with trifles." In this let*, 
ter wef find a portrait of his wife, which does her the 
greateft honor. From the teftimony given by her huf- 
£<uid|. it appears that fhe was far above the general weak- 
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Hefs and afTe^lation of her fe^^he had no pailion for the 
cxpcnfivenefs of drefs, or the parade of public appearanc- 
es. She thought every kind of extravagance blameable ; 
and her ambition went not beyond the decencies and pro- 
prieties of life. 

Phitarch had before this buried two of his fons, his 
eldeft Ton, and a younger named Charon.; and it appears 
from the above mentioned letter^ thjft the conduit of. 
Timoxena, on thefe events,, was worthy the wife of a. 
philofopher. She did not disfigure herlelf by change of 
apparel, or give way to the extravagance of gnef, as 
women in general do on fuch occafions, but fupported the 
difpenfations- of Providence with a folemn and rational, 
fubmiflion^. even when they . feemed to be moft fevere. 
She had taken unwearied pains, and undergone the great- 
eft fufieringsto nurfe her fon Charon at her own breaft,. 
at a time when an abfcefs formed near the part had 
obliged her to undergo air incifion. Yet, when the 
child, reared with fo much tender pain and difficulty,, 
died, thoie who went to vilit her on the melancholy oc- 
cafion, found her houfe in no more diforder than if noth- 
ing diflrefsful had happened. She received her friends 
as Admetus entertained Hercules, who, the fame day 
that he buried Alcefte, . betrayed not the leaft confufioii 
before ft is heroic gueifh 

With a woman of fo much dignity of mind and excel- 
lence of difpoiition, a man of Plutarch's wifdom and hu- 
manity mult have been infinitely happy : And indeed it 
appears from thofe precepts of conjugal happinefs and 
affection which he has left us, that he has drawn his ob^ 
fervations from experience, and that the rules he recom- 
mended had been previoufty exemplified in his own fa- 
mily. 

It is faid that Plutarch had fome mifunderftanding with, 
his wife's relations ; upon which Timoxena, fearing that 
it might affefl their union, had duty and religion enougji 
to go as far as Mount Hellicon and facrifice to Love, who 
had a celebrated temple there. 

He left two fons, Plutarch and Lamprius. The latter 
appears to have been a philofopher, and it is to him we 
are indebted for a catalogue of his father's writings ; 
which, however, one cannot look upon, as Mr. Dryden 
fays, without the fame emotions that a merchant muft 
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feel in ^m^ng a bill of f Aht after he has loft his veflel. 
The writings no longer extant are thefe. 

The Lives of Hercules ^ Hefiody Pindar, Crates and DiaphantuSf 
iMith a Parallel, Leonidas, Arijlonenes, Scipio AJricanus, junior, and 
Metdlus, AuriifittSt Tiberius, Claudius, NerQ, Caligula t Viiellius, Epa^ 
minondas ana th^ Elder Scipio, with a Parallel, 

Four Books of Ci^mmentaries on Homer. — Four Books of Com- 
nentaries on Hefxod. — Five Books to Empedocles, on the (Juintef- 
fence. — Five Books of EJfays. — Three Books of Fables. — ^Threc 
Books of Rhetoric. — ^Three Books on the JntroduBion of the Seul.-^ 
Two Books of ExtroQs from the Philofophers. — ^Threc Books on 
Senfi' — Thxtt Books on the great ABions of O/tM.— -Two Books 
on Politics. — An Effay on. Opportunity, to Theophraftuj. "^^fonr 
Books on the Ohfolete Parts of HiJ^ory. ^-^T^vo Books of Proverbs.-^ 
Eight Books on the Topics of AriftcUe, — Three Books on Ju/Hce, to 
Chryfippus. — An ElTay on Poetry.^^h. Differtation on the Dtjferevce 
between the Pyrrkomans and thf Academicians ^-^J^Tx^iik to prove 
that there was but one Academy of Plato. 

m 

Aulus Gellius has taken a long ilory from Taurus^ 
about Plutarch's method of correcting a flave, in which 
tliere is nothing more than this, that he puniihed him 
like a philofophery and gave him his^ difcipline without 
being out of temper. 

Plutarch had a nephew named Sextus, who bore a con.- 
fiderable reputation m the world of letters, and taught the 
Greek language and learning to Marcus Antoninus. The 
charafler which that philosopher has given him, in his 
Firft Book of Reflections may, with great propriety be 
applied to his uncle. " Sextus, by hxs example, taught 
"me mildnefs and humanity ; to govern my houfe hke a 
** good fcither of a family ; to fall into an eafy and unaf- 
'* fedted gravity of manners ; to live agreeably to nature ,' 
** to find out the art of difcovering and preventing the 
*' wants of my friends ; to connive at the noify follies of 
** the ignorant and impertinent j and to comply with the 
*• under/tandings and the humors of men." 

One of the rewards of philofophy is long life ; and it is. 
clear that Plutarch enjoyed this ; but of the time, or the 
circumflaages of his deathj we have ao fatisfaCtory ac*^ 
count. 
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,S geographers thruft iato the extremities of their maps 
thofe countries that are unknown to them, remarking a^ 
the fame time, that all beyond is hills of fand and haunts 
of wild beads, frozen feas, marihes and mountains that 
are inacceflible to human courage or induftry ; fo in com- 
paring the lives of illuftrious men^^ when I haye pailed 
through thofe periods of time which may be defcribed 
with probability, and where hiftory may find firm footing 
in fa6ts, I may lay, my Senecio,* of the remoter ages, that 
all beyond is full of prodigy and fiftion, the regions of 

{)oets and fabulifls, wrapt in clouds, and unworthy of be- 
I'ef.f Yet lince I had giv^n an account of Lycurgus 
and Numa, I thought, 1 might without impropriety ai^ 
cend to Romulus, as I had approached his times. fiuc 
confidering 

Who for the palm, in conteft high (hall join ? 
Or who in eq^l ranks (hall (land ? 

(as iEfchylus exprefles it) it appeared to me, that he wht> 
peopled the beautiful and famed city of Athens, might 
DC beft contrafted* and compared with the father of the 
magnificent and invincible Rome. Permit us then to 

♦ SofTius Senecio, a man of confular dignity, who floiiriftled 
under Nerva and Trajan, ^nd to whom Pliny addreded fome of 
his Epiftles ; not the Senecio put to death by Domitian. 

+ The wild fiflions of the fabulous ages may partly be account- 
fd for from the genius of the writers, who (as Plutarch obferves) 
were chiefly poets ; and partly from an affeftation of fomething 
extraordinary or preternatural in antiquity, which has generaUy 
prevailed both in nations and familiei. 
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take from Fable her extravagance, and make her yield t& 
and accept the form of Hiflbry : But where (he obftinate- 
}y defpifes probability, and refufes to mix with what is 
credible, we muft implore the candor of our readers, and 
their kind allowance for the tales of Antiquity. 

Thefeus, then, appeared to anfwer to Romulus in many 
particulars. Both, were of uncertain parentage, born out 
of wedlock ; and both had the^ repute of being fpnmg 
from the gods. 8oth flood in the firft rank of warriors f 
for both had great pawers of mind, with great ftrength of 
body. One was the founder of Rome, and one peopled 
Athens, the moft illuftrious cities in the world. Both 
carried off women by violence. Both were involved in 
domeftic ni^eries, and expofed to family refentments : * 
and b«th, towards the end of their lives, are faidto have of- 
fended their refp^ive oitizens,if we may believe what feems 
to be delivered with the lead mixture of poetical fi<5lion. 

The lineage of Thefeus, by his father's fide, ftretches 
to £re6lheus and the firft inhabitants of his country ;t by 
his mother*8 to Pelops,J who was the moft powertul of all 
thePeloponnefian kings, not only on account of his great 
opulence, but the number of his children j for he mar< 
ried his daughters to perfons of the firft dignity, and found 
means to place his ions at the head of the chief ftates. 
On« of them named Pitthetis, grandfather to Thefeus, 
founded the fmall city of Troezene, and wasefteemed the 
moft learned, and the wifeft man of his age. The effcnce 

+ Thefeus was thefixth in defcent from Ereftheus, or Eriftho- 
nius, iaid to be the fon of Vulcan and Minerva, or Cranae grand- 
daughter of Cranaus, the fecond king of Athens ; fo that Plutarch 
very juftly fays, thatThefeu» was defcended from the Autofthones, 
or firft inliabitants of Attica, who werefo called bccaufe they pre- 
tended to be born in that very country. It is generally allowed, 
however, that this kingdom was founded by Cecrops, an Egyptian 
who brought hither a colony of Saites, about the year of the world 
2448, before Chrift 1556. The inhabitants of Attica were indeed' 
a more ancient people than thofe of many other dlflrifls of Greece,. 
which being of a more fertile foil, often changed their mafters^ 
while, few were ambitious of fettling in a barren country. 

J Pelops was the fon of Tantalus, and of Phrygian cxtraflion. 
He carried with him immenfe riches into Peloponnefus, which he 
had dug out of the mines of Mount Sypilus. By means of this 
wealth he got the government of the moft confidefable towns for 
his fons« and married his daughters to Princes. 



THfiSEUS. 

4f th€ wifdom of thofe days conHfled in fuch nioml fen- 
ttnccs as Hefiod* is celebrated for in his Book of Work«, 
One of thefe is afcribed to ^tthe^s : 

Blaft not the hope which fr^endlhip has conceived, 
But fill its measure high. 

This is coofirmed by Ariftotle : Aftd Euripidus, In 
iaying that Hyppolitus was taught by " the fage and ven- 
erable Pittheus,'* gives him a very honorable teftimony. 

iEgeus, wanting to have children, is faid to have re- 
ceived from th^ Oracle at Delphi, theU celebrated anfwer^ 
which commanded him not to approach any woman be^^ 
fore he returned to Athens. Bit as the Oracle feemed 
not to* give him clear inftru6|ion, he came to Troe^ 
,»ene, and communicated it tp PittHeus i^ thje following 
terms: 

"The mydicTeflel (hall ontouch'd remain, 
Till in thy native realm i . ■ 

It is uncertain what Pittheus faw in this Oracle. How* 
.ever, either by perfuafion or deceit, he drew -^geus into 
converfatioft with his daughter iEthra. iEgeus after* 
wards coming to know that fhe whom he had lain with 
was Pittheu8*s daughter, and fufpe<!ting her to be with 
child, hid a fword and a pair of fandals.under a large ftone^ 
which had a cavity for the purpofe. Before his depart- 
jttre he told the fecfet to the princefs only, and left oniers, 
that if fhe brought forth a Ion, who, when he came to a 
man's edate, &ould be able to remove the flone, and take 
away the things left ynder it, (be fhould fend him with 
thofe tokens, to him, with all imaginable privacy ; for 
he was very much afraid that fome plot would be form- 
ed againfl him by the Pallantidae, who defpifed him for 
his want of children. Thefe were fifty brothers, th$ 
ions of Pallas. t 

* Hefiod flourifhed about 500 years after Pittheus. Solomon 
wrote his Moral Sentences two or three hundred years after Pittheus. 

f Pallas was brother to i£geus ; and as i£geu8 was fuppofed to 
have jko children, the Pallantind^ confidered the kingdom o£ 
Athens as their undoubted inheritance. It was natural therefore, 
•for v£geus to conclude, that if ihey came to know he had a £o»| 
4hey would attempt to aflafi&aate either him os Ieua ion* 
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/Ethra was delivered of a fon ; and foine fay he was 
immediately named Thefeus, * becaufe of the laying up 
of the tokens ; others, that he received his name after- 
wards at Athens, when Mgeus acknowledged him for his 
fon. He was brought up -by Pittheus, and had a tutor 
named Connidas, to whom the Athenians, even in our 
times, facrifice a ram, on the day preceding the Thefean 
Fea^, giving this honor to his memory upon a much 
jufter account than that which they pay to Silanion and 
Parrhafms, who only made ftatues and pictures of Thefeus. 

A« it was then the cuftom for fuch as had arrived at 
anan's eftate, to go to Delphi to offer the firft fruits of 
theic hair to Apollo, Thefeus went t-hither, and the place 
where this ceremony is performed, from him, is faid to 
be yet called Thef<6a. He ftiaved, however, only the fore 
part of his head, as Homer tells us the Abantes did ;t 
and this kind of tonfure, on his account, was called The- 
feis. The Abantes firft cut their hair in this manner, 
not in imitation of the Arabians, as fome imagine, nor 
yet of the Myfians, but becaufe they were a warlike peo- 
ple, who loved clofe fighting, and were mote expert io it 
than any other nation. Thus Archilochus.J 

Thefe twang jiot bows,. nor fling the hifling ftonc, 
When Mars exults, and fields with armies groan : 
Far nobler flcill Euboea's Ions dilplay, 
And with the thundering fword decide the fray. 

That they might not, therefore, give advantage to 
their enemies by their hair, they took care to cut it off. 
And we are informed that Alexander of Macedon, having 
made the fame obfervation, ordered his Macedonian 
troops to cut off their beards, thefe being a ready handle 
in battle. 

*The Greeks as well as the Hebrews gave names both to perfons 
and thing? from fome event or circuniftance attending that which 
they were to name. The Greek word Thefis iiguifics faying m/?, and 
thejihai uion, to acknowledge^ or rather to aclopt a fon. jtgeus did 
both ; the ceremony of adoption being neceffary to enable Thefeus, 
-who ^was not a legitimate fon, to inherit the crown. 

+ The Abantes were the inhabitants of Eubcea, but originally of 
Abae, a town in Thrace. 

X Archilochus was a Greek poet who lived about the time -of Ro- 
molus. Homer had given the fame account of the Abantes above 
three hundred yeafs before. For in the fecond book, of the Iliad, he 
tell^ us, the Abantes pierced the breaft plates ai. their ^lemies witsx 
extended fpears^or pikes ; that is to fay, they fought hand to hand. 
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for fome time ^thra declared not the real father of 
Thefeus ; but the report propagated by Pittheus was, that 
he was the fon of Neptune : For the Trcezenians princi- 
pally worfhipped that god ; he is the patron of their city; 
to him they offer their firft fruits ; and their money bears 
the impreffion of a trident. Thefeus, in his youth, dif- 
covering not only great ftrength of body, but firranefs 
and folidity of mind, together with a large (hare of un- 
derftanding and prudence, i^thra led him to the (tone, 
and having told him the truth concerning his origin, or- 
dered him to take up his father's tokens, and fail to Ath- 
ens. He eafily removed the ftone, but refufed to go by 
fea, though he might have done it with great fafety, and. 
though he was prefled to it by the entreaties of his grand- 
father and his mother ; while it was hazardous, at that 
time, to go by land to Athens, becaufe no part was freer 
from the danger of ruffians and robbers. Thofe timesy 
indeed, produced men of ftrong and indefatigable powers 
of body, of extraordinary fwiftnefs and agility ; but they 
applied thofe powers to nothing jufl: or ufeful. On the. 
contrary, their genius, their difpofition, their pleafures 
tended only to infolence, to violence, and to rapine. As 
for modefty, juftice, equity, and humanity, they looked 
upon tbem as qualities in which thofe who had it in their 
power to add to their pofleffions, had no manner of con- 
cern ; virtues praifed only by fuch as were afraid of being 
injured, and who abftained from injuring others out of 
the fame principle of fear. Some of thefe ruffians were 
cut off by Hercules in his perigrinatipns, while others 
efcaped to their lurking holes, and were fpared by the 
hero in contempt of their cowardice. But when^Hercules 
had unfortunately killed Iphitus, he retired to Lydia^ 
where, for a long time he was a (lave to Omphale,*'a 
puni(hment which he impofed upon himfelf for the mur- 
der. The Lydians then enjoyed great quiet and fecurity 
but in Greece the fame kind of enormities broke out 
anew, there being no one to reftrain. or quell them. It 
was therefore eictremely dangerous to travel by land from 
Peloponnefus to Athens ; and Pittheus, acquainting The- 
(bus with die number of thefe ruffians, and with their 

* Thofe who had been guilty of murder, became voluntary ex- 
iles, and impofed on themfelves a certain penance, which they con« 
tinued till they thought their crime expiated. 

Vol. L E 
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cruel treatment of ftrangcrs, advifed him tb ^d by fea. 
But he had long fecretly been fired with the glory of Her- 
culeS) whom he held in the higheft «fteem, liftening 
with great attention to fuch as related his achievements^ 
particularly to thofe that had feen him, converfed %ith 
him, and had been wrtneflfes to his prowefs. He was af- 
feftcd in the fame manner as Themiftocles afterwards 
was, when he declared that the trophies of Miltiades 
would not fuffer him to fleep. The virtues of Hercules 
were his dream by night, and by day emulation led him 
out, and fpurred him on to perform lome exploits like his. 
SeHdes, tney were nearly related, being born of cotafin 
germans ; for iSthra was the daughter of Pittheus and 
Alcmena of Lyfidice, and Pittheus and Lyfidicc were 
brother and fifter by Pelops and Hippodamia. He con- 
ndered it, therefore, as an infupportable di (honor, that 
Hercules fhould traverfe both fea and land to clear them 
of thefe villains, while he hlmfelf declined fuch adventures 
as occurred to him ; difgracing his reputed father, if he 
took his voyage, or rather flight by fea ; and carrying 
to his real father a pair of fkndms and a fword unftamed 
with blood, inftead of the ornament of great and good ac- 
tions, to aiTert and add lullre to his noble birth. With 
fuch thoughts and refolutions as thefe he fet forward^ de- 
termined to injure no one, but to take vengeance of iiich 
as (hould offer him any violence. 

He was firft attacked by Periphetes, in Epidauna, 
whofe weapon was a club, an4 who, on that account, was 
called Corynetes, or the Clubbearer. He engaged with 
him, and flew him. Delighted with the club, he took it 
for his weapon, and ufed it as Hercules did the lion's ikin. 
The ikin was a proof of the vaft (ize of the wild beaft 
which that hero had (lain \ and Thefeus carried about 
with him this club, whofe (Iroke he h«d been able to par- 
ry, but which, in his iiand, was irrefiftible. In the Ifth. 
TMis he flew Sinnis the Pine bender,* in the fame manner 
as he had dellroyed many others : And this he did, not as 
having learned or praaifed the bending of thofe trees, 
but to fliow that natural (Irength is above all art. Sinnis 
had a daughter remarkable for her beauty and ilature, 

* Sinnis was fo called from his bending the heads of two pines, 
•nd tying paflengers between the oppofite'bnmcheS| which, by tlicU 
iuddin xstum, tore them to pieces* 



tamied Peri|rune9 who had concealed herfeif when her 
Either was killed. Thefeus made diligent fearch for her» 
and found, at lafl, that ihe had retired into a place over, 
grown with ihrubs, and rufhes, and wild afparagus. In 
her childiih fimplicity fhe addrefled her prayers and vows^ 
to thefe plants and bUfhes, as if they could have a fenfe of 
her misfortune, promifing if they would fave and hide 
her, that ihe would never burn or deftroy them. But 
when Thefeus pledged his honor for treating her politely^ 
flie came to him, and in due time brought him a fon named 
Melanippus. Afterwards by Thefeus* permifiion, {he 
married Dei'oneus, the fon of Eurytus the (Echalian. 
Melanippus had a fon named loxus, who joined with Or- 
nytus in planting a colony in Caria : Whence the loxides ( 
with whom it is an inviolable rule, not to burn either 
rufhes or wild afparagus, but to honor and wor(hi[j» 
them. 

About this time Crommyon was infefted by a wild fow 
named Phaea,^ a fierce and formidable creature. Thia 
favage he attacked and killed,* going out of his way to 
engage her, and thereby fhowing an a^ of voluntary val* 
or: For h9 believed it equally became » brave man ta 
(land upon his defence aga'mft abandoned ruffians, and 
to feek out, and begin the combat with ftrong and favage 
animals. But fome fay^- that Phaea was an abandoned te« 
male robber, who dwelt in Crommyon ; that fhe had the 
name of Sow from her life and- manners ; and' was after- 
wards (lain by Thefeus* 

In the borders of Megara he deftroyed Sciron, a rob- 
ber, by cafting him headlong from a precipice, as the 
ftory generally goes : And it is added that, in wanton 
villainy, this Sciron ufed to make Grangers wafli his feet^ 
and to take thofe opportunities to pulfa them into the fea. 
But the writers of Megara, in contradidlion to this report, 
and, as Simonides exprelfes it, fighting with all antiquity, 
aflert, that Sciron was neither a robber nor a ruffian, 
but, on the contrary ,r a deftroyer of robbers, and a man 
whofe heart and houfe were ever open to the good and the 
honeft. For ^acus, fay they, was looked upon as the 
judeil man in- Greece, Cychreus of Salamis had divine 

* In this inftance our hero deviated from the principle he fet out 
upon, which was never to be the aggrelTor in any engagement The 
wild fow was ceitaialy no left pei]^6bble an animal than the pine 
be ader.. 
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Fionors paid him at Athens, and the virtue of PcTeus arri 
Telamon too was univerfally known. Now Sciron was 
fon in law to Cycherus, father in law to i^acus, and 
grandfather to Peleus and Telamon, who were both of 
them fons cf Endeis, the daughter of Sciron and Chari- 
clo ;^stherefore it was not probable that the beft of men 
Ihould make fuch alliances with one of fo vile a charac- 
ter, giving and receiving the greateft and deareft pledges. 
Befides, they tell ns that Thefeus did not flay Sciron .in 
his firft journey to Athens, but afterwards, when he took 
Eleufis from the Megarenfians, having expelled Diodes, i 
its chief Magiflrate, by a ftratagem. In jfueh contradic- | 
tions are thefe things involved*. 

At Eleufis he engaged in wreftlkig with Cercyon the 
Arcadian, and killed him on the fpot. Proceeding to 
Wennione,* he put a period to the cruelties of Damaltes, , 
furnamed Procruftes, making his body fit the fize of his ^ 
own beds, as he had ferved ilrangers. Thefe things he 
<!Rd in imitation of Hercules, who always returned upon* 
the aggrefTors the fame ibrt of treatment which they in- 
tended for him ; for that hero facrificed Bufiris, killed 
Antaeus in wreftling, Cygnus in fingle combat, and broke 
the fkull of Termerus j whence this is called the Terme- 
rian mifchief j for Termerus, it feems, deftroyed the paf- 
fcngers he met, by dafhing his head agalnfl: theirs. Thus 
Thefeus purfued his travels to punifh abandoned wretches, 
who fiiffered the fame kind of death from him that they 
inflifted on others, and were requited with vengeance 
foiitable to their crimes. 

In his progrefs he came to the Cephifus, where he was 
firft faluted by fome of the PhytaKdae.f Upon his defne 
to have the cuftomary purifications, they gave him them 
in due form, and having offered propitiatory facrifices, in- j 
vited him to. their houfes. This was the firft hofpitable 
treatment hQ met with on the road. He is faid to have j 

♦This feems to be^ » miftake ; for we know of no place called 
Harmione, or Hermione, between Eleufis and Athens. Paufanias 
calls itErione; and the Authors of the Univerl^l Hiftory after 
Bhilochorus, call ii Terraione.. 

+ Thefe were the delcendants of Phytalus, with whom Ceres in- 
truded the fuperintcnderice of her holy myfteries, in recompenfc 
for the hoipitality with which flie had been treated at his houfc. 
Theieus thc)u^ht himTc'f unfit, to be admitted to thofe myfterics 
without expiati >n, becaufe he had dipped his handt in bloody 
^o.ugh it was oAly that of thieves a,nd robbers. 



iSrriTed at Athent on the eighth day of the month Cro^ 
flius, which now they call Hecatomboeon [July.] There 
he found the fiate iiiil of troubles and diftraftion, and the 
family of ^geus in great diforder ; for Medea, who 
had fled from Corinth, 'promifed by her art to enable 
.ffigeusto have children, and was aidmitted to his bed. 
She fir ft difcovering Thcfeus, whom as yet iSgeus did 
not know, perfuaded him now in years, and full of jeaU 
oufies and fufi)icions, on account of thefaiflion that pre- 
vailed in the city, to prepare an entertainment for him as 
a ftranger, and take him off by poifon. Thefeus coming 

* to the banquet,' did not intend to declare himfelf firft, but 
willing to give* his father occafion to find him out, when 
the meat wa» ferved up, he drew his fword,* a« if he de- 
fign^ to carve with it, and took care it fhould attract his 
notice. Mgtns quickly perceiving it, daOied down the 

I cup of poifbn> and after lome queilions embraced him as- 

* his fon ; then a^mbling the people^ he acknowledged 

timalfo before them, who received him with great fatis- 
i^ion on account of his valor. The cup is faid to have 
fallen, and the poifon« to have been fpilt, where the en-r 
dofure now is^ m the place called Delphinium ; for there 
it was that ^geus dwelt $ and the Mercury which flandSF- 
. on the eafl fide of the temple, is yet called the Mercury of 
/Egeus's gate. 

The PsSlantidas, who hoped to recover thekingdomy 
if ^geus died childlefs,loft all patience when Thefeus was 
declared his fucceflbr. Exafperated at the thought that 
iSgeus, who was not in the leafl allied to the> £re6lhid%^ 
but only adopted by Pluidion,t fhould firft gain the crown* 
and afterwards^ Thefeus^. who was an emigrant and a 
ftranger, they pi^pared for war i and dividing their forc- 
^ ss, one party marched openly, with their father, from 
Sphettus to the city ; and the other, concealing thenu 
felves in Gargettus, lay in ambufh, withadefignto attack 
the enemy fronv- two leveral quarters. They had with 

*Sonie needlefs learning hat been adduced to (hew, that in the 
heroic times they carved with a cutlafs or large knife, and not with 
a (word ; and that confequently Plutdrch here xnuft certainly be 
miftakcn ; bat as ^M»y«M fignifies cither a cutlafs or a fword, 
few do we know that it was a fword and not a cutlafs, which- 
JKgeiishid under the done ? 

T^It had not been aCkualiy ceported that i£^cus was not te£Mft> 
ion, bu^ of Scyrias. 
1» 
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them an herald named Leos, of the tribe of Agnt». Tliis 
man carried to Thefeus an account of all the defigns oi 
the Pallantidac ; and he immediately fell upon tho^ that 
lay in ambufh, and deftro^'ed them. Pallas and his com<> 
pany being informed of this, thought fit to difperfe.. 
Hence it is faid to be, that the tribe of Pallene never in- 
termarry with the- Agnuiians, nor fuffer any proclamatioiy 
to begin with thefe words, Akouete Leoi [Hear, O ye peo- 
ple ; ] for they hate the very name of Leos, on account of 
the treachery of that herala. 

Thefeus, defirous to keep himfelf in a£lion^ and at the 
fame time courting the favor of the people, went againd 
the Marathonian bull, which did no unall mifchief to the 
inhabitants of Tetrapolis^ When he had taken him, he 
brought him alive, in triumph through the city,, and af- 
terwards facrificed him to tne Delphinian Apollo. He- 
cale alfo, and the dory of her receiving and entertaining 
Thefeus, does not appear deditute of all foundation ; for 
the people in that neighborhood alTemble to perform the 
Hecalenan rites to Jupiter Hecalus : They honor Hecal^ 
too, calling her by the diminutive Hecalene, becaufe when 
ftie entertained Thefeus, while he was but a youth, (he 
cardifed him as perfons in years ufe to do children, and 
called him by fuch tender diminitive names. She vowed,, 
moreover, when he went to battle, to offer facrifices to 
Jupiter if he returned fafe ; but as ftj^ died before the 
end of the expedition, Thefeus performed thofe holy rites 
in teftimony of the grateful fe'nfe he had of her hofpitality. 
So Philochorus relates the ftory,* 

Not long after, there came the third time from Crete, 
the collectors of the tribute, exacted on, the. following 
occalion. Androgeusf being threacheroufly flain in At- 
tica, a very fatal war was carried on a|;ainfl that country 
by Minos, and Divine Vengeance laid it wafle j for it was 
vifited by famine and peftilence, and want of water in* 
creafed their mifery. The remedy that Apollo pro- 
pofed was, that they Ihould appeafe. Minos^ and be re- 

* Philochorus was ?.n Athenian hiftorian^ whb flourxfhcd in the 
'SK\p\ oi Ptolemy Philopatcr, about two hundred years before the 
birth of our Savijr. He wrote many valuable pieces, of which 
nothing" rerhains, but fome fragments prcfervcd by other writers; 
+ Some lay ^^gcus cauled him to be murdered, becaufe he was 
Sn the interest of the Palantlds \ others that he was killed by t^e 
Mar<ithonian buIU ' 
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ronciled to him ;* whereupon the wrath of Heaven would 
ceafe and their calamities come to a period. In confe- 
quence of this, they fent ambafladors with their fubmif. 
£on ; and, as moft writers agree, engaged themfelves by 
treaty, to fend every ninth year a tribute of feven young 
men, and as many virgins. When thefe were brought 
into Crete, the fabulous account informs us, that they 
were dcftroyed by the Minotaur* in the Labyrinth, or 
that, h}fl in its mazes, and unable to find the way out, 
tlicy periflied there^ The Minotaur was, as Euripides 
tells us, 

A mingled form prodigious to. behold, 
Half bull, half man !. 

But Philochorus fays the Cretans deny this, and will nofe 
allow, the labyrinth to have been any thing but a prifon, 
which had no other inconvenience than this, that thofe 
who were confined there could not efcape : And Minos 
having inftituted games in honor of Androgens, the 
prize for the victors was thofe youths, who had been kept 
till that time in the labyrinth. He thatfirii won the priz- 
es in thofe games was a perfon of great authority in the 
court of Minos, and general of his armies named Tau- 
rus, who being unmerciful and favage in his nature, had 
treated the Athenian )rouths . with great infolence and 
cruelty. And it is plain that Ariflotle himfelf, in his 
Account of the Bottioean Government, daes not fuppofe 
that the young men were put to death by Minos, but that 
they lived fome of them to old age, in fervile employ- 
ments in Crete. He adds, that the Cretans, in purfu- 
ance of an ancient vow, once fent a. number of their firft 
born to Delphi, among whom were fome of the defcend- 
ants of thefe Athenian flaves, who not being able to fijp- 
port themfelves there, firft paffed from thence into Italy,, 
where they fettled about Japygia ; and from thence they 
removed again into Thrace, and were called Bottioeans. 
Wherefore, the Fot-ticcan virgins, in fome folemnities of 
religion, fing, " To Athens let us go." And, indeed, it 
ieems dangerous to be at enmity with a city which is the 
ieat of eloquence aad learning : For Minos always was 

* Feigned by the poets to have been begot by a bull upon Pafiphae, 
Minos's queen, who was infpired, it feems, with this horrid pailioit 
>y Neptune, in revenge for Minos*$ jcfu^g him a beautiful bull^ 
wiiich be cxpe^M » an offering. 
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fttiruBcd on the Athenian ftage: norwim his fame fufiT. 
ciently refcued by Hefiod's calling him ^* Supreme of 
Kings/' or Homcr^s faying that he ** converfed with 
Jove j" for the writers of tragedy prevailing, reprefented 
him as a man of vicious character,* violent and implaca* 
hie \ yet inconfiftently enough, they fay that Minos was ». 
king and a lawgiver, and that Rhadamanthus was an up- 
right judge, and guardian of the laws which Minos had 
Auide. ♦ 

When the time of the third tribute came, and thofe 
parents who had fons not arrived at full maturity, were 
•bliged to re(ign them to the lot, complaints agaioft M^ 
gbus fprung Up aeain amons the people, who exprefled 
their grief and retentment, that he wno was the cauie of 
all their misfortunes bore no part of the punifhment, and 
while he was adopting, and railing to the fmccellion, » 
llranger of fpurious birth, took no thought lor (hem who 
loft their legitimate children. Thofe things were matter 
of great concern to Thefcus, who^ to expiiefs his regard' 
for judice, and take his fliare in the common fortune^ 
voluntarily oflfered himfelf as one of the feven, without lot». 
The citizens were charmed with this proof of his ma?^ 
nanimity and public fpirit ; and ^geus himfelf, when he 
^W that Ho entreaties or perfuafions availed to turn him 
from it, gave out Hit. lots for the reft of the young men* 
But Hellanicus fays,, that the youths and virgins which' 
the city furniihed were not chofen by lot, but that Minos 
came in perfon and felefted them, and Thefeus before the 
Tt% upon thefe conditions : That the Athenians (hould- 
forAifh a veffel, and the young men embark and fail along; 
with him, but carry no arms ; and that if they could kill 
the Minotaur, there ftiould be \ti end of the tribute. 
There appearing no hopes of fafety for the youths in the* 
two former tributes, tney fent out a fhip with the black 
ikil, as carrying them to certain ruin. But when Thefeus 
encouraged his father by his confidence of fuccefs againft 
the Minotaur, he gave another fail, a white one, to the 
pilot, ordering him, if he brought Thefeus fafe back, to 
hoift the white ; but if not to iail with the black one in 
token of his misfortune. Simoni4g|^ however, tells u^^ 

* This it i miftakc, into which Plutarch and feveral other writ*. 
art have fallen. There were two of the name of Minos. One waa« 
the fon of Jupiter and Europa, and a juft and excellent priac* y 
teothflTj nUgnadfoni uid foa <A LycaJHer^ wai i tynat^ 
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that if was not a white fail which JEgens gave, but a fcar- 
!et one died with the juice of the flower of a very flour- 
ifliing holm oak,* and that this was to be the fignalthat 
all was well. He adds that Phercclus, the fon of Amar- 
fyas, was pilot of the (hip ; but Philocorus fays, that 
Thefeus had a pilot fent him by Sciras, from Salamis, 
named Naufitheus, and one Phaeax to be at the prow, be- 
caufe ^s yet the Athenians bad not applied themfclves to 
navigation ;t and that Sciras did this becaufe becaufe one 
of the young men named Menefthes, was his daughter's 
fon. This is confirmed by the monuments of NauQtheus 
and Phaeax, built by Thefeus, at Phalerum, near the 
Temple of Sciron ; and the feaft called Cybernefia, or the 
Pilot's feaft, is faid to be kept in honor oi them. 

When the lots were tskd, Thefeus taking with him, out 
of the Prytaneum, thofe upon whom they fell, went to 
the Delphinian temple, and made an offering to Apollo 
for them. This dftering was a brartch of confecrated ol- 
ive bound about with white wool. Having paid his de- 
votions, he embarked on the fixth of April ; at which 
time they ftill fend the virgins to Delphinium, to propi- 
tiate the god. It is reported that the oracle at Delphi 
commanded him to take Venus for his guide, and entreat 
her to be his companion in the voyage ; and when he 
iacrificed to her a me goat on the fea fhore, its fex was 
immediately changed : Hence the goddefs had the name 
cf Epitragia. 

When he arrived in Crete, according to moft htftorians 
and poets, Ariadne, falling in love with him, gave him a 
clue 'of thread, and inftru6led him how to pafs with it 
through the intricacies of the labyrinth. Tnus affifted, 
he killed the Minotftur, and then fet fail, carrying off 
Ariadne, together with the young men, Pherecydes fays, 
that Thefeus broke up the keels of the Cretan (hips, to 
prevent their purfuit. But, as Demon has it, he killed 
Taurus, Minos's commander, who engaged him in tlie . 
harbor, juft as he was ready to fail out. Again, accord- 
ing to Philocorus, when Minos celebrated the games 

* It is not the flower J^the fruit of the Ilex, full of little worms,' 
vrhich the Arabians. calH^PieSjfroAi which a fcarletdie is procured. 

+ The Athenians, according to Homer, fent fifty (hips to Troy ; 
but thofe" wePB only tranfpott (hips. Thucidides affures us, that 
they did not begin to make any figure at fea, till ten or twelve years 
after the battle of Marathon, n^r feven hundred yeaa 9fter the 
iiipge oi Troy. 
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in hofwr of his £bn, it was belicvecL that Taurus would 
bear away the prizes in them as formerly^ and every one 
ffrudged him that honor ; for his exceflive power and 
haughty behavior were intolerable ; and, befides, he was 
accufed of too great a familiarity with Pafiphae ; there- 
fore, when Theieus defired the combat, Minos permittcfi 
it. In Crete it was the cuftom for the women as well as 
the men to fee the games ; and Ariadne, being prefent, 
was ftruck with the oerfon of Thefeus, and with liis fu. 
perior vigor and aadrefs in the wreilling rin^. Minos 
too was greatly delighted, efpecially when he iaw Taurus 
vanouithed and di%raced $ and this induced him to give 
up the young men to Thefeus, and to remit the tribute. 
Clidemus beginning higher, gives a prolix account of 
thefe matters, according to his manner. There was, it 
feems, a decree throughout all Greece, that no veilel 
fiiould fail with more than five hands, except the Argo,, 
commanded by Jafon, who was appointed to clear the 
fea of pirates. But when Daedalus efcaped by fea to 
Athens, Minos purfuing him with his men of war, con* 
trary to the decree, was driven by a ftorm to Sicily, and 
there ended his life. And when Deucalion his fucceflbr^ 
purfuing his father's quarrels with the Athenians, de- 
manded that they Ihould deliver up Daedalus, and threat, 
ened if they did not, to make away with the hoftages 
that Minos had received, Thefeus gave him a mild an* 
fwer, alledging that Daedalus was his relation nearly 
allied in blood, being fon to Merope the daughter of 
£re6theus. But privately he prepared a fleet, part of it 
among the Thymaetadac, at a di(»nce from any public 
road, and part under the dire^ion of Pittheus, at Tree- 
zene. When it was ready, he fet -ihl, taking Daedalus, 
and the reft of the fugitives from Crete, for his guide* i 
The Cretans receiving no information of the matter, and 
when they faw his fleet, taking them for friends, he eafily 
gained the harbor, and making a defcent, proceeded im- 
mediately to Gnoflus. There he engaged with Deuca- j 
lion and his guards, before the gates of the labyhnthg^ 
and (lew them. The government ^ohis means falling to 
Ariadne, he entered into an agreen|^^ with her, by which ' 
he received the young captives, vnd made a perpetual 
league between the Athenians anik the. Cretans, both fides». 
fwearing to proceed to ho^lities no more* 
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Thef« are many other re]K>rts about thefe things, and 
as many concerning Ariadne, but none of any certainty. 
For feme fay, that being deferted by Tfaefeas, the handed 
herftif $ others, that (he was carried by the mariners to 
Naxos, and there married Onarut, the prieft of Saochas, 
Thefeus having left her for another nu&rc£$ : 

Tor MgU*s charms had pierced the hero's heart. 

Whereas the Mejparenfian tells us, that Piftratus finick 
the line out of Heuod ; as, on tht contrary, to gratify the 
Athenians, he added this ottar to Hotner'a deicriptioa of 
the ftate of the 4ead : 

The godliVe Thefeus and the great Pirithous. 

Some fay Ariadne had two fons by Thefeus, QCoopion 
and Staphyius. With thefe agrees Ion of Chios, who 
iays of his native city, that it was built by CEaopion the 
ion of Thefeus. 

But the mod (hiking paflTages of the poets, relative to 
thefe thia^s, are in every body's mouth. SoUaething 
more partKular is delivered by Paeon the Amathufian. 
He relates, that Thefeus, being driven by a (lorm to Cy- 
prus, and havmg with him Ariadne, who was bi;g; with 
child, and extremely difioompofiMl with the agitation of 
the fea, he fet her on (hare, and left her alone, while he 
returned to take care of the (hip ; but by a violent wind 
was forced out again to fi^i ; that the women of tlie coua- 
try received Ariwlne kindly, coafoled her under her lofs^ 
and brought her feigned letters as from Thefeus ; that 
they attended and aflifted her when (he fell in labor ; 
and, as flie died in dlild bed, paid her the funeral honors ; 
that Thefeus, on his return, great-Iy affli^led at the news, 
left money with the inhabitants, ordering them to pay di- 
vine honors to Ariadne ; and that he caufed two little 
^tues of hier to be made, one of iilver, and the other of 
hrafs ; that they celebrate her feftival on the fecond of 
September, when ayoung man lies down, and imitates the 
cnes and gefture p^^ woman in travail ; and that the 
Amathufians call t^Hrove in which they (hew her tomb^ 
the Grove of VenusVKadne. 

Some of the Naxian writers relate, that there were two 
Minos's, and two Ariadnes ; one of which was married 
to Bacchus in Naxos, and had a fon named Staphyius ; 
the other of a later age^ being carried 0$* b^ Thefeus^ 
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and afterwards defertcd, came to Naxos, with her irnrfd 
iCorcyne, whofe tomb is ftill ihown. That this Ariadne 
died there, and had different honors paid her from the 
former ; for the feafts of one were celebrated with mirth 
and revels, while the facrifices of tlie other were mixed 
with forrow and mourning.* 

Thefeus, in his return from Crete, put in at Delos ;+ 
and having facrificed to Apollo, and dedicated a flatue of 
Venus which he received irom Ariadne, he joined with 
the young men in a dance, which the Delians are faid to 
practice at this day. It confiils in an imitation of the 
mazes and outlets of the labyrinth, and, with various 
involutions and evolutions, is* performed in regular time. 
This kind of dance, as Dicaearchus informs us, is called 
by the Delians the Crane. J He danced it round the altar 
Keraton, which was built entirely of the left fide horns of 
beafts. He is alfo faid to have inftituted games in Delos^ 
where he began the cuftom of giving a palm to the vic- 
tors. 

When they drew near to Attica, both Thefeus and the 
pilot were io tranfported with joy, that they forgot to 
-noift the fail which was to be the (ignal to -ffigeus of their 
fafety, who, therefore, in defpair, threw himfelf from 
the rock, and was dafhed to pieces. Thefeus difembark- 
ed, and performed thofe facrifices to the gods which he 
had vowed at Phalerum, when he fet fJiil, and fent a 
herald to the cit}', with an account of his ,fafe return. 
The raeflenger met with numbers, lamenting the fate of 
the king, and others rejoicing, as it was natural to expeft, 
at the return of Thefeus, welcoming him with the greateft 
kindneis, and ready to crown him with flowers for his 
good news. He received the chaplets, and twined them 
round his herald's ftafF. Returning to the fea (hore, and 
finding that Thefeus had not yet finiftied his libations, he 
flopped without, not choofing to difturb the facrifice. 
When the libations were over, he announced the death 0£- 
Mgeus. Upon this, they haftened, with forrow and tu 

•The feafts of Ariadne, the wife ^|^:chus,* were celebrated 
'with joy, to denote that ftie was bccorl^^livinity ; thole of the 
other Ariadne fignified that (he fell like a mere mortal, 

+ Hence came the cuflom of fending annually a deputation from 
Athens to Delos, to facrifice to Apollo.' 

J This dance, Callimachus tells us, was a particular ct-.e ; and 
probably it was called the Crane, bccaufc Cranes commonly fly in 
the figure of a circle. 



molt^atis'UTnentaitions to the city. Ifenqe, they tell us, 
it is, that, in the Ofchophoria, or Feail of Boughs, tn^ 
this day the hefald is not crowned, but his ft aft'; and 
thofe that are prcfent.at the libations cry out, Eleleul 
Joii^ jpii !^ The former is the exclamation of hafte and 
triumph, ajid the latter of trouble and confufion* The* 
feus haying iburied his father, paid his vows to Apollo 09 
the ievcnth of October : For on that day they arrived f^ 
at Athens. The boiling of all forts of pulfe at that time 
is /aid to take its rife from their mixing the remains of 
their proviftons, when they found themSlves fafe afhore, 
boiling them in one pot, and feafting upon them all to^ 
gether. In that feau they alfo carry a branch bound 
about with wool, fuch as they then made ufe of in their 
fapplications, which they call Eiredone, laden with all 
forts of fmits ; and to fignify the ceafing of fcarcityat that 
-time, tltey fing this ftrain : 

The golden ear, th* aml](^fial hive, 
In fair Eirefibne thrive. 
♦ See the juicy figs appear ! 
^Olives crown the wealthy y^r ! 
See the clulbr hending vine ! 
SfXy |ind drizilc, and drojp lupine I 

Some pretend that thisceremony is retained in memory 
of the HeraclidaByf who were entertained in that mann^ 
by the Athenians ; but the greater part relate it as above 
delivered. 

The veflel in which Thefeu« failed, and returned fafe, 
with ihofe young men, went with thirty oars. It wat 
preferved by the Athenians to the times of Demetriut 
Phalereus ;% being fo pieced and new framed with ftroiig 
plank, that it^afEorded an example to the philoibphers, in 

* EUltu denotes the joy and precipitation with which Thefeus 
inarched towards Athens ; and J^ii^JQUi his forrow for the dea||tk 
of his father. 

i- The deicendants of Hercules, being driven out ^f Peloponne- 
fus, and all Greece, >appli^ to the Athenians for their prote&ion^ 
which was granted : A»M they went as fuppliants, they went 
with branches in dieir hanE. This {ubje£l is treated by £uripideft 
in his Heraclidae. 

% That is near 1 ooo years. Fo r Thefeus returned from Crete about 

the year before Chrift 1 235, and Callimadius, who was cotemporary 

vr ttn Demetrius, and who tells us the Athenians continued to fend thie 

Ihip to Delos in his time, flourifhed aboutdievear before Chrift $§•• 

Vol.. I. F 
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their deputations concerning the identity of things that 
are changed by growth ; feme contending that it was the 
fame, and others that it was not. 

The feaft called Ofchophoria,^ which the Athenians ftill 
celebrate, was then firft inftitiited by Thefeus. For he 
did not take with him all the virgins upon whom the lot 
had fallen, but feledtcd two young men of his acquaintance 
who had feminine and floria afpe«5ls, but were not want- 
ing in fpirit and prefence of mind. Thefe, by warm 
bathing, and keeping them out of the fun, by providing 
unguents for their hair and complexions, and every thing 
neceflary for their drefs, by forming their voice, their 
manner, and their ftep, he fo efFe<5lualTy altered, that they 
paflTed among the virgins defigned for Crete, and no one 
could difcern the difference. 

- At his return he walked in proceflion with the fame 
young men, drefled in the manner of thofe who now carry 
the branches. Thefe are carried in honor of Bacchus and 
Ariadne, on account of the ftory before related ; or rather 
becaufe they returned at the time of gathering ripe fruits. 
The Deipnophorae, women who carry the provifions, bear 
a part in the folemnity, and have a fhare in the facrifice, to 
reprefent the mothers of thofe upon whom the lots fell, 
who brought their children provifions for the voyage. Fa- 
bles and tales are the chief difcourfe, becaufe tlie women 
tlien told their children (lories to comfort them and keeo up 
their fpirits. Thefe particulars are taken from the Hinory 
of Demon. There was a place confecratcd, and a temple 
creftpd to Thefeus ; and thofe families which would have 
been liable to the tribute, in caie it had continued, were 
obliged to pay a tax to the temple for facrifices. Thefe 

♦ This ceremony was performed in the following manner : Th<7 
made choice of a certain number of youths of the moft noble fam 
ilies in each tribe, whole fathers and mothers both were livingj 
They bore vine branches in their hands, with grapes upon thcm,ai 
ran from the temple of Bacchus to that of Minerva Sciradi 
which was near tho Phalerean gate. H^iat arrived there fiiftdran 
off a ciip of wine, mingled with ifney, cheeie, meal, and oi 
They were followed by a chorus condufted by two young '' 
drefied in women's apparel, the chorus fmging a fong in prai 
thofe young men. Certain women, with bafkcts on their hea 
Attended them, and were cholen for that office from among the m 
wealthy of tlie citizens. The whole proccffion was headed by 
htpildi bearing a ft^ encircled with boughs. 
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were committed to the ciaire of the Phytalidae, Theftus do- 
ing them that honor in recompenfe of their hofpitality. 
After the death of iEgeus, he undertook and effedled a 
prodigious work. He fettled all the inhabitants of Attica 
m Athens, and made them one people in one city, who be- 
fore were fcattered up and down, and could with difficulty 
be atlembled on any predtng occafion for the public good. 
Nay, often fuch differences had happened between them^ 
as ended in bloodfhed. The method he took was to apply 
to them in particular by their tribes and families. Private 
perfons and the poor eafily liftened to his fummons. To 
the rich and great he reprefented the advantage of a gov- 
ernment without a king, where the chief power (hould be 
in the people, while he himfelf only defired to command in 
war, and to be the guardian of the laws ; in all the reft, 
every one would be upon an equal footing. Part of them 
hearkened to his perfuafions ; and others, fearing his pow- 
er, which was already very great, as well as his enterprif- 
ing fpirit, chofe rather to be perfuaded, than to be forced 
to fubmit. Dilfolving, therefore, the corporations, the 
councils, and courts in each particular town, he built one 
common Prytancum and court hall, where it (lands to this 
day- The citadel, with its dependencies, and the city, or 
the old and new town, he united under the common name 
of Athens, and inftituted thePanathenaea as a common fac- 
rifice.* He appointed alfo the Metoecia, or Feaft of Mi- 
gration,t and fixed it to the fixteenth of July, and fo it /lill 
continues. Giving up the kingly power, as he had prom- 
ifed, he fettled the commonwealth under the aufpices of 
the gods ; for he confulted the Oracle at Delphi concern- 
ing his new government, and received this anfwer : 

* The Athenaca were celebrated before, in honor of the goddefi 
Minerva ; but as that was a feaft peculiar to the city of Athens, 
Thefeus enlarged it, and made it common to all the inhabitants of 
Attica ; and therefore it was called Panathenaea. There were the 
greater and the lefs Panathenxa. The lefs were kept annually, and 
the greater every fifth year. In the latter they carried in procef- 
fion the myfterious peplum or vail of Minerva, on which were cm* 
broidered the victory of the gods over the giants, and the moft re- 
markable achievements of their heroes. 

+ In memory of their quitting the boroughs, and nnit'ng in one 
city. On thb occafion, he UkewiCe inftituted, or at leaft reftored 
the famous Ifthmian games, in honor of Neptune. All thefe wei^e 
chiefly defigned to draw a concourfe of Grangers ; and as a farther 
encouragement for them to come and fettle in Atliens, he gave thcra 
the piivUeg.e$ of natives* 
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from royd fteim tliy. honor, Tbefeiis, fpringiif ;- 

By Jove beloved, Hty fiie fupveme of kings. 

See lifmg towns, fee wide extended ftates. 

On thee, dependent, zfk their future fates I 

Hence, hence with fear! Thy favored bark (Kail rid* 

Safe o'er the f urges of the foamy tide.* 

With this stgre.es the Sybil's prophecy, which, we arcfc 
fold, ihe delivered long alter, concerning Athens : ' 

The bladder may, be dipped, but never drown'd. 

, DeHring yet forther to enlarge the city, he invited alt 
Grangers to equal privileges in it ; and the if^ords dill ii^; 
wfe, ** Come. hither all ye people," are faid to be the be- 
l^inning of a proclamation, which Thefeus ordered to be* 
made when iie compofed a commonwealth, as it were of 
all nations. Yet he left it not in the confufion and difor-> 
der likely to enfue from the conluence and ilrange mix*- 
ture of people, but diftinguifiied them into noblemen, huf- 
bandmen, and mechanics. The nobility were to have the 
care of religion, to fiipply the city with inagiftrates, to ex- 
plain the laws, and to interpret whatever related to the- 
worship of the gods. As to the refl, he balanced the citi- 
zens againft each other as nearly as poffible ; the nobles, 
excelling in dignity, the hufbandmen in ufefulnefs, and the 
artificers in number. It appears from Ariftotle, that The« 
feus was th^ firil iVho inclined to a democracy, and gave: 
lip the regal power ; and Homer alfo feems to bear wit* 
nefs to the fame in his catalogue of Qnvs^ where he give». 
the name of People to the Athenians only. To his moneys 
he gave the imprelfion of an ox, either on account of the- 
Marathonian bull, or becauf* of Minos*s general Taurus^ 
er becaufehe would encourage the citizens in agriculture.. 
hence came the expreffion of a thing being worth ten or 
an hundred oxen. Having alfo made a fecure acquifition 
pf the country about Megara to the territory of Athens^, 
)ie fet up the famed pillar in the Ifthmu$,t and infcribed^ 

♦ In the original it iJ, " S»fe like a bladder," Sec. When Sylla 
had taken Athens, and exercifed all manner of cruelties there, fome 
Athenians went to Delphi, to inquire of the oracle, Whether tbelaft 
hour of their city was come ? And thfc Pricfters, according to Pau-^ 

Cuias, made anfwer, t» t^ ro9 attxi^t ix'^rra^ That which belongs 
|0 the bladder now hit sn end, plainly referring to the old prophecy 
here deliveitd. 

f This pillar was etefted by the conunoA confent of the lonbns 
aad Peloponnefians, to put aaead to the difputos about Ibeir bound* 
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if with two verfesto diftinguifli the boundaries. That 
6n the eafl fide ran thus : 

Thu is not Peloponnefas, but lonisr : 

and that on the we/l, was, 

9 This is Pdoponnefus, not lonit. 

tie likewife inftituted games in imitation of Hercules, be- 
ing aKiUbitious, that as the Greeks, in purfuance of that 
hero's appointment, celebrated the Olympic games in hon- 
or of Jupiter, fo they fhould celebrate the Ifthmian in hon- 
or of Neptune : For the rites performed there before, in 
memory of Melicertes, were obferyed in the night,, and 
had more the air of myfleries, than of a pviblic ^e6lacle 
and aflembly. But fome fay the lilhmian games were ded- 
icated to Sciron, Thefeus inclining to expiate his untime- 
ly fate, by reafon of their being fo nearly related ; for Sci- 
ron was the fon of Canethus and Henioche, the daughter 
of Pittheus. Others will have it, that Sinnis was their 
fon, and that to him and not to Sciron, the games were 
dedicated. He made an agreement too with the Corinthi- 
ans, that they fhould give the place of honor to the Athen- 
ians who came to the Ifthmian games, as far as the ground 
could be covered with the fail of the public fhip thatbrought 
them, when ftretched to its full extent. This particular 
we learn from Hellanicus and Anduon of Halicarnaflus. 

Philochorus and fome others relate, that he failed, in 
company with Hercules into the Euxine fea, to carry on 
war with the Amazons, ♦ and that he received Antiopef 
as the reward of his valor : But the greater number, 
among whom are Pherecydes, Hellanicus, and Herodotus, 
tell us, that Thefeus made that voyage, with his own fleet 
only, foipe time after Hercules, and took that Amazon 
captive, which is indeed the more probable account ; for 

arics ; aiid It continued to the reign of Codrus, during which It 
was deraolifticd by the HencUdae, who had made themfelve* maf- 
ters of the territory of Megara, which thereby pafled from the loni- 
ans to the Dorians. Strabo^ lib. ix, 

♦ Nothing can be more fabulous than the whole hiftory of the 
Amazons. Strabo •bfervcs that the moft credible of Alexaitder't 
hiftorians have not fo much as mentioned them : And indeed, if they 
were a Scythian nation, how came they all to have Greek names ? 

+ Juftin fays Hercules gave Hippo-lyte to Thefeus, and kept An- 
ciope for himfeif. 

t % 
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We do not read that any 6th«r of his fieUow Waitbrs iak& 
any Amazon prifoner. But Bion f^,h« 16^ atid carri- 
ed her off by a ftratagem. The Amazons, being natural « 
ly lovers ot men, were fo faV from avoiding Thcfeus 
when he touched upon their coafts, tifiat they (hit tunt- 
prefents. Thefeus mvited Antiope who brought -jBin 
into his (hip, and as foon as (he was aboard, fet (ail. ^ut 
the account of otie Menecrates, who jpublifhed a l^ory 
of Nice, in Bithynia, is, that Thefeus, having ^Smitpc 
aboard his velTel, remained in thofe parts fome time ; and 
that he was attended in that expedition by three yoxmg 
inen of Athens, who were brothers, Euneos, Thoas, and 
Soloon. 'the hft of thefe, unknown to thfc reft, fell in 
- love with Antiope, and comtnunicafed his paffion to ohe of 
his companions, who applied t6 Antiope, about the afiPair. 
She firmly rejefted his preteniions, but treated him with 
civility, and prudently concealed the matter from The» 
ibus. But Soloon, in defpair having leaped into a river 
and drowned himfelf, Thefeus, th^n fenfible of the caufb, 
and the young man's paffion, lamented his fate, and, in 
his forroW, recollected an oracle which he had fortnetly 
i-cceived at Delphi. The prieftcfs had ordered, that whcn> 
in fome foreign country, he (hould labor under the great- 
tft affliction, he fhould build a city there, and leave fom^ 
of his followers to govern it. Hence he called the city 
which he built iPythopolis, after the Pythian God, and 
the neighboring river Soloon, in honor of the young 
inan. ^ He left the two furviving brothers to govern it,." 
and give i^ laws ; and along with them Hermus, who was 
tt one of the beil families in Athens. Prom him the in- 
habitants of i\thopolis call a certain place in their city 
Herme's Houfe, [HerinoH ctkia'\ imd bymifplacing an 
'^^iccent, transfer the honor £rom the hero to the God 
Mercury. 

Hence the wai- with the Amazons took its rife. And' 
rt appears to have been no (light or womanifh enterprife i. 
for they could not have encamped in the town, or joined 
battle on the ground about the Fynx* and the Mufeum,t 

. * The Pynjc w^tt % place (near tbe citadel) wh«re the people of 
Athens afed to ai&mble, and where the onton fpoke to them about 
|»ublic affurs. 

.i The Mofeum w^s upon ai little hill, over againft the citadiV 
«Dd pxobtMly i^ called from alcmple of the Maka thati 
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^falleti in fo intrepid Sl manner upon the city of Atlien^i, 
itnlefs they had firft reduced the coontrv about it. It is 
difficult, indeed, to believe (though Hdlanicns has rdat- 
ed fty that thev eroded the Cimmerian Bofphorus upon. 
thrinfc ; but tnat they encamped almofi in the heart of ' 
ti^Bjy is confirmed by the names of places, and by the 
t^mSkCthofe that felL 

1||||re was a4ong paufe and delay before either army 
tl^Hbegin the attack. At lad, Thefeus, by the direc- 
tioipP fome oracle, offered a facrifice to Fear,* and af« 
ter that, immediately engaged. The battle was fought in . 
the month of Boedromion [^September] the day on which 
the Athenians flill celebratCLithe feaft wdled Bocdromia. . 
Clidemus, who is willing to be very particular, writes, . 
that the left wing of the Amazons moved towards what is 
now called the Amozonium ; and that the right extended 
as far as^the Pnyx, near Chryfa : That the Athenians firft 
engaged with the left wing of the Amazons, falling upon 
them from the Mufeum ; and that the tombs of thofe that 
fell in the battle are in the- ftreet which leads to the gate 
called Fira'icaj which is by the monument ercdled in 
honor of Chalcodon, where =the Athenians were rbuted 
by the Amazotis, and fled as far as the Temple of the 
Furies ; but that the left wing of the Athenians, which . 
charged from the Palladium, Ardetms, and Lyceum,, 
drove the right wing of the enemy to their camp, and 
flew many of them ; that after four months, a peace was > 
concluded by means of Hippolite, for fo this author calls 
the Amaton that attended withThefens, not Antiope.. 
But fame fay this heroine fell fighting by Thefens's 
fide, being pierced with a dart by Molpadia, and that 
a pillar, by the Temple of the Olympian earthf was fet 
top owr her grave* Nor is it to be wondered, that in 
the accountof things fo very ancient, hiftory fhould b« 

*The heathens confiderod not only the pftffiom, but even dif— 
tempers, ilorms and tempefb, as divinities, and woi(hipped them 
&at they might do them no harm. 

t By this is meant the moon, fo called (as Plutarch fuppofes in 
ftis Treatife on the ceflacion of Otacles) becaufe, Hlce the. Genii, or 
Demons, (he is neither fo perfe6b as the gods, nor ib imperfect as 
human kind. But-as fome of the philofophers, we mean the Py» 
thagoicans, had aftronomy enough afterwards to conclude that tm 
ftm is the centre of diis fyilem^ we prefume it might occur to 
thinking men in the more early ages, that-ihexnooa waa aft opaque^ 
aady thciefiore, probably-a terxtiie body. 
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thus uncertain, fiiice they tell us that fome Amsttoni^ 
wounded by Antiope, were privately fent to Chalcis to be 
cured, and that fome were buried there, at a place now 
called Amazonium. But that the war was ended by a 
league, we may afluredly gather from a place called ~ 
comofium,, near the Temple of Thefeus, where ' 
fworn to, as well as from an ancient facrifice, whi( " 
fered to the Amazons the day before the feaft of "^ 
The people of Megara too, (how a place, in the fij 
a lozenge, where fome Amazons were buried, as 
from the market place to the place called Rhus. Oi 
alfo are faid to have died by Ch^ronea, and to have been 
buried by the rivulet, which, it feems, was formerly call- 
ed Thermodon, but now Haemon, of which I have given 
a farther account in the Life of Demofthenes. It' appears 
likewife, that the Amazons traverfed Theffaly, not with- 
out oppofition ; for their fepUlchi^s are fhown to this day^ 
between Scotuflka and Cynofcephaliae. 

This is all that is memorable in the (lory of the Ama^ 
2ons ; for as to what the author of the Thefeid relates, 
of the Amazons rifing to take vengeance for Antiope,. 
when Thefeus quitted her, and married Phaedra, and of 
their being flajn by Hercules, it has plainly the air of fa- 
ble. Indeed he married Phaedra, after the death of An- 
tiope, having by the Amazon a fon samed Hippolytus,* 
or, according to Pindar, Demophon. As to the calami- 
ties which befel Phaedra and Hippolytus, fince the hi/lo« 
rians do not differ from what the writers of tragedy have 
faid of them, we may look upon them as matters of faft. 

♦Thefeus had a fon by tKe Amozonian queen, named Hippo! y-- 
tus, having fe'on after married Phaedra, the filler of Deucalion, Uie 
fon and fucceffbr of Mmos, by whom he had two fons ;• he fent 
Hippolytu's to be brought up by hi« own mother iEthra, ^uoea of 
Troezene ; but he coming afterwards to be prefent at fome Atheni-. 
an games, Phaedra fell in love with him, and having folicited him 
in vain to a compliance, in a fit of refentment, accufed him to The- 
feus of having made an attempt upon her chaftity. The fable fays^ 
that Thefeus prayed to Neptuae to punifh him by fome violent 
death ; and all iolemo execrations, according to tlie notions of the 
he^tthens, certainly taking effeA, as Hippolytus was riding, along 
tlie fea fhore, Neptune fent twro fea calves, who frightened the 
horfcs, overturned the chariot, and tore him to pieces. The poets 
add, that the luflful queen hanged herfelf for grief ; but as for Hip- 
polytus, Diana being taken with his chaftity, and pitying the fad 
late it had brought upon him, prevailed on Afculapius to reftofe 
bixD to hfe, to be a companion of her diverlioat. 
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Sfome other marrisges of Thefinis are fpotoi of, but 
M&ve not be^n reprcfented on the ftage, whicn had neithei^ 
an honorable beginnii^, nor a happy conclufion. He it 
Md alfo to have forcibly carried off Anaxo of Troczcne, 
and having (lain Sinnis and Cercyon, to have committed^ 
rapes iipon their daughters ; to have married Peribaa, 
the mother of Ajax, too, and Pheroboca, and lope the 
daughter of I ph idea. Bcfidesthey charge him ^ith being 
cnamttred of -^gle, the daughter of Panopeiis, (as abovtf 
related) and for her^ leaving Ariadne, contrary to thef 
rules both of jufticc and honor ; but above all, with the 
rape of Helen, which involved Attica.in war, and ended 
in his banifhment and death, of which weihall fpeak morl^> 
at large by and by. 

Though there were many expeditions undertaken by the- 
heroes of thofe times, Herodotus thinks that Thefeus was^ 
hot concerned in any of them, except in affifting the La- 
pithae againft the Centaurs, Others write that he attend- 
ed Jafon to Colchos, and Meleager in killing the boar j 
and that hence came the proverb, ** Nothing without 
Thefeus." It is allowed, however, that Thefeus, without 
any ailiflance, did himfelf perform man)|tf reat exploits | 
and that the extraordinary inilances of his v;dor gave oc* 
cafion to the faying, " This man is another Hercules.'* 
Thefeus was likewifc aflifting to Adraftus, in recbverfng 
the bodies of thofe that fell before Thebes, not by defeat* 
ing the Thebans in battle, as Euripides has it in his trag^ 
edy, but by perfnading them to a truce ; for fo mod writ- 
ers a^ree ; and Philochorus is of opinion that thi»« Was the 
firft truce ever known for burying the dead. But Herculei . 
was, indeed, the firft who gave up their dead to the enemy^. 
as we have fhown in his life. The burying place of the • 
Qommon foldiers is to be feen at Eleutherde, and of the of- , 
ftcers at Eleufis ; in which particular Thefeus gratified.. 
Adrafhis. ^fchylus, in whofe tragedy of the Eleuani- 
ans, Thefeus is introduced, relating the matter as above, . 
contradidls what Euripides has delivered in his Suppliants. 

The frieildfhip between Thefeus and Pirithous is^faid to, 
have commenced on this occafion. Thefeus being much 
celebrated for his flrength and valor, Krrithous- was de- . 
6rous to pFove it, and therefore drove away his oxen from, 
Marathon. When he heard that Thefeus purfued him ia^ 
arms, he did not fly, but turned back to meet him. But,, 
as fgon a$ they beheld one anotheri each wan fo flrucb;. 
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with admiration of the other's perfon and courage that 
they laid afide ail thoughts of fighting ; and Pirithous firf{ 
giving Thefeus his hand, bade liim be judge in this caufe 
himfelf, and he would willingly abide by his fentence. 
Thefeus, in his turn, left the caufe to him, and defired him 
to be his friend and fellow warrior. Then they confirmed 
their friend fhip with an oath. Pirithous afterwards mar- 
rying Deidamia,* entreated Thefeus to vifit his country 
and become acquainted with the Lapithae.f He had alfo 
invited the Centaurs to the entertainment. Thefe, in 
their cups behaving with infolence and indecency, and 
not even refraining from the women, the Lapithaj, rofe 
up in their defence, killed fome of the Centaurs upon the 
fpot, and foon after beating them in a fet battle, drove 
them out of the country with the afliftance of Thefeus. 
Herodotus relates the matter differently. He fays that, 
hoftilities being already begun, Thefeus came in aid 
to the Lapithae, and then had the firft fight of Hercules, 
having made it his bufinefs to find him out at Trachin, 
where he repofed himfelf after all his wanderings and la- 
bors ; and that this interview pafTed in marks of great 
refpefl, civility and mutual compliments'. But we are 
rather to follow thofe hiftorians who write that they had 
very frequent interviews ; and that by means of Thefeus^ 
Hercules was initiated into the myfleries jof Ceres, having 
firfl obtained luftration, as he defired, on account of fever- 
al involuntary pollutions. 

Thefeus was now fifty years old, according to Hellani- 
cus, when he was concerned in the rape of Kellen,t who 
had not yet arrived at years of "Maturity. Some writers, 
thinking this one of the heavieft charges again ft him, en- 
deavor to correct it, by faying that it was not Thefeus 
that carried off Helen, but Idas and Lynceus, who com- 
mitted her to his care, and that therefore he refufed to 

ir^Hl other writers call her Hippodania, except Propertius who 
calls her Ifchomacha. She was the daughter of Adraftus. 

+ Homer calls the Lapiths heroes. The Centaurs are feigned to 
have been half man, half horfe, either from their brutality, or lie* 
caufe, (if not the inventors of horfemanlhip, yet] they generally ap- 
peared on horftSiack. 

:[ I'his princefs was the reputed daughter of Jiipiterj by Ledii, 
the wife of Tyndarus, king of QEbalia, in Peloponn«£us ; and 
though then butui:.e years old, was reckoned the greatefi: beauty ia 
the wodd. 
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give her up, when demanded by Caftor and Pollux ; or 
rather that (he was delivered to him by Tyndanis him- 
fclf, to keep her from Enarfphorus th« fon of Hippocoon, 
who endeavored to poflTefs himfelf by violence of Helen, 
that was yet but a child. But what authors generally 
agree in, as moft probable is as follows : The two friends 
went together to Sparta, and having feen the girl dancing 
in the temple of Diana Orthia, carried her off, and fled. 
The purfucrs that were fent after them following no far- 
ther than Tegea, they thought themfelves fecure j and 
having traverfed Peloponnefus, they entered into an 
agreement, that he who fhould gain Helen by lot (hould 
have her to wife, but be obliged to affift in procuring a 
wife for the other. In confequcnce of thefe terms, the 
lots being caft, fhe fell to Thefeus, who received the vir- 
gin, and conveyed her, as (he was not yet marriageable, 
to Aphidna». Here he placed his mother with her, and 
committed them to the care of his friend Aphidnus, 
charging him to keep them in the utmoft fecrecy and fafe- 
ty J whilft, to pay his debt of fervice to Pirithous, himfelf 
travelled with him into Epirus, with a view to the daugh- 
ter of Aidoneus, king of the Moloflians. This prince 
named his wife Proferpine,* his daughter Core, and his 
dog Cerberus j with this d^g he commanded all his 
daughter's fuitors to fight, promising her to him that 
ihould overcome him. But underftanding that Pirithous 
came not with an intention to court his daughter, but to 
carry her ofF by force, he feized both him and his friend, 
deltroyed Pirithous immediately by means of his dog, and 
fliut up Thefeus in clofc prifon. 

Meantime Meneftheus, the Ton of Peteus, grandfon of 
Orneus, and great grandfon of Erectheus, is faid to be the 
firft of mankind tliat undertook to be a demagogue, and by 
his eloquence to ingratiate himfelf with the people. Ke 
endeavored alfo to exafperate and infpire the nobility with 
fedition,who had but ill borne with Tnefeus for fome time, 
reiefting that he had deprived every perfon of family of 

•Proferpinc and Corj; was the fame perfon, daughter to Aido- 
neus, whole wife was named Ceres. Plutarch himfelf tells us fo 
in his Morals, where he adds that by Proferpine is meant the 
Moon, w'noni Pluto, or the God of 4arknfi's fometimes carries off. 
•Indeed Cor/ ftgnifics nothing more ih^n young icomarif or daughter ; 
and they might fay, a daughter of Epirulf^s we fay a daughter of 
Jfoncp, .or oj Spain. »i 



^s government and command) and (hut them up tofetliar 
in one cityy- where he ufed them as his fubjt£ls and flayei. 
Among the common people he fowed di/lurbance by telling 
them, that though they pleafed themfelves with the dream 
^f liberty, in fa^ they were robbed of their country and 
religion ; and indead of many good and pative kings, 
were lorded over by one man, who was a new comer and 
-a (Iranger. Whilil he was thus bufily employed, the war 
declared by the Tyndaridgc greatly helped forward the fc- 
•edition. Some fay plainly, they were invited by Menef • 
theus, to invade the country. At firfl they proceeded not 
in a hoftile manner, only demanding their nfter ; but the 
(Athenians anfwering that they neither had her among 
them, nor knew where (he was left, they began their war- 
like operations. Academus, however, finding it out by fome 
•-means or other, told them (he was concealed at Aphidnx. 
Hence not only the Tyndaridae treated him honorably in 
his lifetime^ but the LacedenK>nians, who, in after times, 
<^ften made inroads into Attica, and laid wafle all the 
country befides, fpared the Academy for his fake. But 
'Picaearchus fays, that Echedemus and Marathus, two 
Arcadians, being allies to the Tyndarida:, in that war, the 
place which now goes by the name of the Academy, was 
*rft called Echedemv, from one of them ; ana that 
from the other the diuri6t of Marathon had its name, be- 
caufe he freely offered himfelf, in purfuanqe of fome ora- 
cle, to be facrificed at the head of the army. To Aphidna: 
then they came, where they beat the enemy in a fet bat- 
tle, and then took the city, and razed it to the ground. 
There they tell us, Alycus, the fon of Sciron, was (laini 
4fi§hting for Caftor and Pollux ; and that a certain place, 
within the territories of Megara, is called Alycus, from 
his being buried there ; and Hereas writes, that Alycus 
xeceived his death from Thefeus's own hand. Thele 
tverfes alfo are alleged as a proof in :point : 

For bright hair'd Helen he was flain, 
ByTheleus, onAphidnae's-plain. 

But it is not probable that Aphidnae would haye been taken, 
land his mother made prifoiier had Thefeus been prefent. 

Aphidnae, however, was taken, and Athens in danger. 
Meneftheus took this opportunity to perfuade the people 
to admit the Tynd||ridae into the city, and ^to treat them 
iiojpitably, dnce fltyonly levied war againit Tlid^us^ 
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who began with violence firff, but that they were tene. 
faftors and deliverers to the reft of the Athenians. Their 
twhavtor alfd confirmed what was faid ; for, though con- 
querors, they defired nothing but to be admitted to the 
myfteries, to which they had no lefs claim than Hercules,* 
fince they were equally allied to the city. This requeft 
¥ftis cafily granted them, and they Were adopted by Aphid* 
mis, as Hercules T^as by Pylius. They had alfo divine 
honors paid them, with the title of Anakes, which was 
given them, either on account of the truce t^/to^^A^] which 
they made, or becaufe of their great care that no 6ne 
ihoiild be injured, though there were fo many troops in the 
city ; for the phrafe anakds ecbein fiffnifies to Keep or 
take <iare of any thing ; and for this reaion, perhaps, kings 
are caHed Anaktesf. Some again fay they were called An- 
akes, becaufe of the aprpe'arance of their ftars ; for the 
Athenians ufe the words anekas and anekathen^ inflead 
^f dr«aand anotben, that is, abo've or on bigb. 

We are told that j^thra, the mother of Thefeus, who 
was how a prifdner, wals carried to Lacedaemon, and from 
thence, Witft HeMri to Tr6y ; and that Homer confirms it, 
whcn,fpcaking of thofe that waited upon Helen,he mentions 

— The beauteous Clym«nc, 

An<i Mrhxz bom of Pittheas. 

Others rt'i^Qi this verfe as nofte of Homer's, as they do 
akb the Itory of Munychus, who is faid to have been the 
fruit of a fecret commerce between Demophoon and La- 
odfce, and brought up by i^thra, at Troy. But Ifter, in 
the thirteenth book of his Hiftory of Attica gives an ac- 
count of -/^thra different from all the reft. He was in- 
formed, it feems, that after the battle in which Alexan- 
der or Paris was routed by Achilles and Patroclus, in 
Theflaly near the river Sperchius, He6lor took and plun- 
dered the city of Troezene, and carried off ^thra, who 
had been left there. But this is highly improbable. 

It happened that Hercules, in pafling through the coun- 
try of the Molofllans, was entertained by Aidoneiis the 
king who accidentally made mention of the bold attempts 

• For Caflor and Pollux, like him, were fons of Jupiter, from 
whom the Athenians too pretended to derive their origin. It was 
neccffary however that they {hould be naturalized before they were 
•dmitted to the myfteries, and accordingly they were naturalized 
by adoption. 

Vol. I. G 
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of Thcfeus arid Pirithous, and of the manner in which he 
had punifhed them when difcovered. Hercules was much 
difhirbed to hear of the inglorious death of the one, and 
the danger of the other. As to Pirithous, he thought it 
in vain to expoftulate about him ; but he begged to have 
Thefeus releafed, and Ai'doneus granted it. Thefeus, thus 
fet at liberty, returned to Athens, where his party was 
not yet entirely fupprcffed : ^And whatever temples and 

f roves the city had afligned him, he confecrated them all 
lit four to Hercules, and called them (as Philochonis re- 
bates) inftead of Thef(f a, Heraclea. But defiring to prc- 
fide in the commonwealth, and direft it as before, he 
found hirafelf encompafled with faflion and fedition ; for 
thofe that were his enemies before his departure, had now 
added to their hatred a contempt of his authority ; and he 
beheld the people £6 generally corrupted, that they want- 
ed to be flattered into their duty, inftead of filently exe. 
cufing his commands. When he attempted to reduce them 
by force, he was overpowered by the prevalence of fac- 
tion ; and, in the end, finding his aflairs defperate, he 
privately fent his children into Euboea, to Elephenor, 
the fon of Chalcodon ; and himfelf having uttered folemn 
execrations againft the Athenians at Gargcttus, " where 
there is ftill a place thence called Araterion, failed to Sy- 
cros.* He imagined that there he fhould find hofpitable 
treatment, as he had a paternal eftate in that iiland. Ly- 
comedes was then king of the Scyrians. To him, there- 
fore he .applied, and defired to be put in pofleflion of his 
lands, as intending to fettle there. Some fay, he afked 
affiftance of him againft the Athenians. But Lycomedes, 
either jealous of the glory of Thefeus, or willing to oblige 
Meneftheus, having led him to the higheft cliffs of the 
country, on pretence of fhowinghim from thence his lands, 
threw nim down headlong from the rocks, and killed him. 
Others fay he fell of himfelf, miffing his ftep when he took 
a walk, according to his cuftom, after fupper. ^At that 
time his death was difregarded, and Meneftheus quietly 
poflefled the kingdom of Athens, while the fons of The- 
feus attended Elephenor, as private perfons to the Trojan 
i^ar. But Meneftheus dying in the fame expedition, they 
returned and recovered the kingdom. In fucceeding ages 

* The' ungrateful Athenians were inprocefs of time made fo fcn- 
fible of the effe6ls of his curie, that to appeafe his'gholl, they ap* 
|>ointed iolcmn lacriiices and divine honors to he paid to him. 
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the Athenians hdnoi*ed'Thefeus, as a demigod, induced to 
It as well by other reafons, as becaufe, when they were fight- 
ing the Medes at Marathon, a coniiderable part of the ar* 
my thought they faw the apparition of Thefeus completely 
armed, and bearing down before them upon the barbarians. 
After the Median war, when Phaedon was archon,* the 
Athenians confulting the Oracle of Apollo were ordered 
by the prieftefs to take up the bones of Thefeus, and lay 
them in an honorable place at Athens, where they were 
to be kept with the greateft care. But it was difficult to 
take them up, or even to find out the grave, on account 
of the favage and inhofpitable* difpofition of the barba- 
rians who dwelt in Scyros. Neverthelefs, Cimon having 
taken the ifland fas is related in his life) and being very 
defirous to find out the place where. Thefeus was buried^ 
by chance faw an eagle on a certain eminence, breaking 
the grouncj (as th^y tell us) and fcratching it up with 
her talons. This he confidered as a divine direction, and, 
digging there,, found the coffin of a man of extraordinary 
fize, with a lance of brafs and a fword lying by it. When 
thefe remains were brought to Athens in Cimon's galley, 
the Athenians received them with fplendid proceffions and 
facrifices, and were as much tranlported as if Thcfeups 
himfelf had returned to the city. He lies interred in the 

* Codrus,^ the fcventeenthking of Athens, cotemporary with Saul> 
devoted himfelf to death for the fake of his country, in theyeai be- 
fore Chiift 1068 ; having learned that the Oracle had promifed its 
enemies, the Dorians and the Heraclidae, viftory, if they did not 
kill the king of the Athenians. His fubjefts, on this account, con- 
ceived fuch veneration for him, that they efteemed none worthy to 
bear the royal title after him, and therefore committed the manage- 
ment of the ftatc to cleftive magiftrates, to whom they gave the ti- 
tle of afchons, and chofe Medon, the eldeft fon of Codrus, to this 
new dignity. Thus ended thelegal fucceffion and title of kii%s of 
Athens, after it had continued without any interruption, 487 years, 
from Cecrops to Codrus. The archon a^led with ^fovereign au- 
thority, but was accountable to the people whenever it was requir- 
ed. There were thirteen perpetual archons in the fpaceof 325 years. 
After the death of Alcmaeon, who was the la{l of them, this charge 
was continued to the perfon ele£led for ten years only ; but 
always in the fame family, till the death of Eryxias, or, according 
to others of Tlefias, the {eventh and laft decennial archon. For the 
family of Codrus, or of the Medontidae ending in him, the Atheni- 
ans created annual archons, and inftead of one, they appointed nine 
every year. See a farther account of the archons, in the Notes oa 
ibeLi/eof Soloo. 
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middle of the town, near the Gymnadum ; and his orato- 
ry is a place of refuge for fervants and all perfons of mean 
conditipn, who ily from men in power, as Thefeus, wliilc 
he lived, was a humane and benevolent patron, who gra- 
ciouily received the petitions of the poor. The chief lac- 
rifice IS offered to him on the eighth of Oilobcr, the day 
on which he returned with the young men from Crete. 
They facrifice to him likewife on each eighth day of the 
other months, either becaufe he firft arrived from Troe- 
?ene on the eighth day of July, as Diodorus, the geograph- 
er relates j or elfe thinking tnis number, above all others, 
to be moft proper to him, becaufe he was faid to be the 
fon of Neptune j the folemn feafts of Neptune being ob- 
fcrved on the eighth day of every month. For the num- 
ber eight, as the firft cube of an even number, and the 
double of the firft fquare, properly reprefents the firmnefs 
and immoveable power oi this god, who thence has thf 
names of Afplialius and Gaieochus. 

ROMULUS. 

£ ROM whom, and for what caufe, the city of Rome ob- 
tained that name, whofe glory has diffufed itfelf over the 
World, hiftorians are not agreed. • Some fay the Pelafgi» 
after they had overrun great part of the globe, and con- 
quered many nations, fettled there, and gave their city 
the name of Rome,f on account of their ftrength in war. 
Others tell us, that when Troy was taken, fome of the 
Trojans having efcaped and gained their fliips, put to fea, 
and being driven by the winds upon the coafts of Tufca- 
jay, came to an anchor in the river Tiber : That here, 
tho^ wives being much fatigued, and no longer able to 
bear the hardftiips of the fea, one of them fuperior to the 

•Such is the uncertainty of the origin of imperial Rome, and in- 
deed of moil cities and nations that are of any confiderable antiqui-^ 
iy. That of Rome might be the more uncertain, becaufe its firft in- 
lukbitants being acolledionof mean perfons, fugitives, and outlaws, 
from other nations could not be fuppo&:d to leave hiftorics behind 
them. Livy, however, and moft ot the Latin hiftorians, :^ree that 
B.ome was built by Romulus, and both the city and people named 
ifter him ; while the vanity of the Greek writers want to afcribe aU 
^oft every thing, and Rome among the reft, to ^ Greci^ oji^vAaU 
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ftfk in birth and jjrudence, named Roma, propofed that 
they (hould burn the fleet : That this being effeCled, the 
men at firft were much exafperated, but afterwards 
through neceffity, fixed their feat on the Palatine hill, and 
in a fhort time things fucceeded beyond their expectation ; 
for the country was good,* and the people hofpitable s 
That therefore*, befides other honors paid to Roma, they 
called their city, as Ihe was the caufe of its being built^ 
after her name. Hence, too, we are informed, the cuf* 
torn arofe for the women to falute their relations and huf- 
bands with a* kifs, becaufe thofe women, when they had 
burnt the fliips, ufed fuch kind of endearments to appeafe 
tiie refentment of their hufbands. 

Among the various accounts of hidorians, it is faid that 
Roma was the daughter of I talus ^d Leucaria j or elfe 
the daughter of Tdephus the fon of Hercules, and mar- 
ried to Mne^s ; or that fhe was the daughter of Afcani- 
us,f the fon of Mnca.s ; and gave name to the city ; or 
that Romanus, the fon of Ulylfts and Circe, built it ; or 
Romus, the fon of ^Emathion, whom Diomedes fent froni 
Troy ; or elfe Romus, king. of the Latins, after he had ex- 
pelled the Tufcansj who pafled originally from Theflaly 
into Lydia, and from Lydia into Italy. Even they who» 
with the greateft probability, declare that the" city had it$ 
name from Romulus, do not agree about his extraction ; 
for fome fay he was fon of Aneas and Dexithea, the 
daughter ot Phorbus, and was brought an infant into Ita-w 
ly with his brother Remus : That ail the other veflels 
were loft by the violence of the flood, except that in which 
the children were, which driving gently alhore where th^ 
bank was level, they were faved beyond expectation, and 
the place from them was called Rome. Son#will have 
it, that Roma, daughter of that Trojan woman who was 
married to Latinus, the fon of Telemachus, was mothei^-io 
Romulus. Others fay that iEmelia the daughter of i^neaa 
and Lavi A^iad him by Mars : And others again give an 

♦Whatever d<^^ble things Nature has fcattercd frugally in otficr 
coantries, weie formerly found in Italy, as in their original feminary. 
But^re has been folitfie encouragement given to the cultivation of 
the ibil in the time of the pontiffs, that it is now comparatively barren. 

^laOftiv m ^oysi. The fonncr Englifh tranflatioa and theFrcnch 
in this place are erroneous. , ^< 

- 2 
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account of hi$ birth, which is entirely fsHmf^t. * tfy&t^ 
appeared, it feems to Tarch^tius idfig of tUe AlWuf , whp 
viras the moft wicked and moll cruel of men, a (uperpatur* 
al vifion in his own houfe, the figure pf Priiqpus ^ng o^t 
of the chimney hearth, and ila}[ing(here many days, Tbo 
goddefs Tethys had an oracle in Tufcany,* which tiding 
ronfulted, gave this anfwer to Tarchetius, that it was aec* 
eflfary fome virgin ihould accept of the embraces of thft 
phantom, the fruit whereof would be a Ton,, eminent for 
▼alor, good fortune, and itrength of body. Hereupoo* 
Tarchetius acquainted one of his daughters with the pFf - 
dif^ion, and ordered her to entertain the apparition ; but 
&e declining it, fent her maid. When Tarchetius cam^ 
to know it, he w«» highly offended^ and confinf4 tbcnt 
both, intending to put them to death. But Vefia appear- 
€d to him in a dream, and forbade him to kill them ; but 
ordered that the young women ihoo^d weave a- certain weir 
in their fetters, and when that was done, be given ia mar*^ 
riage. They weaved^ therefore, in the day time, i but 
Others, by Tarchetius's ordi^r, mu^velled it in the jijght*^ 
The woman having twins by this commerce, Tarchetius 
delivered them to one Teratius, with orders to deftroy 
them* But inllead of that, he expofed them by a river 
fide, where a ibe wolf came and gave them £ack, and va-^ 
rious iorts of birds brought food and £»1 the in&nts, till 
at lafl a herdfman, who beheld thefe wonderful things,, 
ventured to approach and take up the children. Thus 
fecured from dianger, they grew up, and then attacked 
Tarchetius, and overcame him. Thxs is the accpimt Pro^ 
mathion ^es in his hiliory of Italy,, 

But thMMpeipal parts of that account,, which deferves 
the mofl 4Put9 ^^^ '^^ ^^^ ™^^ vouchers, were fir^ pub- 
liHied among the Greeks by Diocles th^' Peparethian,. 
w%Dm Fabius Pi6lor commonly follows i ana though there 
are different relations of the matter, yet, ts> diipatch it,, 
ID a few words^ the flory is this : The kiag& (^woaf ^* 

* There was no oracle of Tethys, but of Themi^jl^ was. The-^ 
i|iM was the iiaine with C3nneau,tke mother of £^nder, which hft 
fiame (he had, becauie (he delivered her oracles matrmint^ in ««rfes. 

+ From iEaeaa down to Numiiorand AbuiUus, there wer« diir«- 
leea kings of the Came race, but we icarcf k#M»w any thing of theast 
except theii names, aad the years of their refpefliW reigfis. Amu<^ 
lius, the lail of them, who iurpaded his browcr in courage ai[^d un« 
d^rftanding, drove him from the throne, and^ to fecure it for him- 
felf, murdered >£ge{lus, Numitor'tf^qjily fon, and confecrated his 
daughter Khea Sylvia to the worlhip of VeJlU. # 
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&en4ing Iliieally from Mnamf tht (uaatConf^H to 
Wotherst Numitor and Amuliut. The latter divided tke 
wiiQie inheritance imo tuvo fiarts^ dottiikg the treafuror 
brxMight from Troy aguaft the kingdom ( and Kamitor 
made choice of the kingdom. AmuUus then haTtng tibr 
tFeaiinre^t and confe^iuentiy being more powerfiil than Nu* 
mitor, esLdly pofleifed himfelf of the kiaigdom too ; aad 
fearing the daughter of Numitor might have children, he 
appointed her prieftefsof Veda, in which capacity ihewaa 
always to live unmarried, and a virgia. Some &y her 
aaiae was Ilia, fome Rhea, and others Sylvia. But ihe 
was fbon difcovered to be with child, contrary to the law 
of the Vedals. Antho, the king's daughter, by much en^ 
treaty, prevailed with her father that /he fhould not be- 
capitally pttaiihed. She was confined^ ho^wever, and ex*- 
eluded from focietv, left (he fhould be delivered without 
Amulitts's knowledge. When her time was completed 
file was delivered of two fons of uncommon tize and neau- 
ty ; whereupoB Amulias, flail more alarmed, ordered one 
of hitfliervants to deftroy them. Some fay the name of 
this &rvant was Fauftulus ; others that that was the name 
of a perfon that took them up. Purfuant to his orders^ 
he put the children into a fmall trough or cradle, and 
went down towards the river, with a defiga to caft 
^tn in ; but feeing it very rough and running with a 
ftrong current, he was afraia to approach it. He there- 
fore laid them down near the bank, and departed. The 
flood increaiinff continually, fet the t cough afloat, and 
carried it gently dowa to a pleafant place now called Cer* 
manum, but formerly (as it fhould teem) Germanumi de-- 
noting that the brothers arrived there. 

Near this place was a wild Ag tree, which they callecf 
Huminalis, either on accoimt of Romulus,, as is generallf 
fiippofed, or becaufe the cattle there ruminated, or chew* 
ed the cud, during the noon tide, in the fhade j or rather 
becaufe k£the fudcling of the children there ; for the an* 
eieat Latin^gialled the breafl ruma, and the goddefs who 
preftdes overjbe nurfery Rumilia,* wbofc rites they cel- 
ebrate without wine, and only with libations of milk. 
Tbm infants, as the (lory goes, lying there, were fudcled 
by a fhe wolf, aad fed and takiea care of by a woodpecker.^ 
Tiiefe animals are facred to Mars ; aad the «wodpecker ia 

* Tbe aoQuns-callcd that {[pddefs not Ruxnilia,* bat Rumiaa 
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hdd in Rft^t honor and veneration by the Latins. Suc^ 
wonderiul events contributed not a little to gain credit ta 
the mother's report, that (he had the children by Mars ; 
though in this they tell us ftie was herfelf deceived, hav- 
ing fufFered violence from Amulius, who came to her,, 
and lay with her in armor. Some fay the ambiguity of 
the nurfe's, name gave occafion to the fable ; for the 
Latins call' not only fhe wolves but proftitutes lupa ; and 
fuch was Acca Larentia, the wife of Fauftulus, the fof- 
ter father of the children. To her alfo the Romans offer 
Ikcrifice, and the prieft of Mars honors her with libations 
in the month of April, when they celebrate her feaft La- 
rentialia. 

They worihip alfo another Larentia on the following' 
account. The keeper of the temple of Hercules, having,- 
it feems, little elfe to do, propofed to play a game at dice- 
with the god, on condition that, if he won, he (hould have, 
fomething valuable of that deity, but if he loft, he ihould 
provide a noble entertainment for him, and a beautiful 
woman to lie with him. Then throwing the dice, firft 
for the god, and next for himfelf, it appeared that he 
had loft. Willing, however, to ftand to his bargain^ 
and to perform the conditions agreed upon, he prepar- 
ed a fupper, and engaging for the purpole one Larentia, 
who was very handfome, but as yet little known, he 
treated her in the temple,- where he had provided a bed, 
and, after fupper, left her for the enjoyment of th€ god. 
It is faid that the deity had fome converfation with her,- 
and ordered her to go early in the morning to the 
market place,, falute the firft man flie fliould meet, and 
make him her friend. The man that met her was one 
far advanced in years, and in opulent circumftances, 
Tarrutiks by name, who had no children, and never had 
been Jtn^rried. This man took laxentia- to his bed, and 
loved her fo well, that at his death he left her heir to his 
whole eftatc, which was. very considerable ; and Ae after- 
wards bequeathed the greateft part of it by will to the- 
people. It is faid, that at the time when flie was in high 
reputation and conftdered as the favorite oY a god, Sie 
fuddenly difappeared about the place where the former 
Larentia was laid. It is now called Velabrum, becaufe 
the river often overflowing, they paffed it at this place in 
ferry boats, to go to the Forum. This kind of paflage 
they call 'velatura. Others derive the name from velum^. 
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« fiuf, bccaufe tliey who have the exhibiting oftlic public 
fhows, beginning at Velabrum, ov^rfliade all the way 
tiiat leads from the Forum to the Hippodrome with 
canvas ; for a fail in Latin is 'velum. On thefe accounts 
is the fecond Larentia fo much honored among the Ro- 
mans. 

In the mean time Fauflulus, Amuliws*s herdfman, 
brought up the children entirely undifcovercd j or rath- 
er, as others with greater probability aflert, Numitor 
knew it from the firft,* and privately lupplied the necef- 
laries for their maintenance. It is aUb faid that they werf 
fent to theGabii, and there inftru^ed in letters, and other 
branches of education fuitable to their birth j and hiftpry 
informs us that they had the names of Romulus and Re- 
mus, from the teat of the wild animal which they were feen 
to fuck. The beauty and dignity of their perfons, even in 
their childhoocl, promifed a generous difpoifition \ And as 
they grew up they both diicovered g?"eat courage and 
bravery, with an inclination to hazardous attempts, and % 
fpirit which npthing could fubdue. But Romulus feem*^ 
cd more to cultivate the powers of reafon, and to excel in 
political knowledge ; whilft, by his deportment among hi^ 
neighbors, in the employments of piafturage and hunting, 
he convinced them that hje was born to command rath- 
er than to obey. To t;lieir equals and inferiors they 
behaved very couxteoufly ; but they defpifed the king's bai- 
liffs suid chief herdfrneiii as not iuperior to themfeives ia 
courage, though they were in authority, difregarding 
at OQce their threats and their anger. They applied, 
the^ifelves to generous exercifes an4 purfuits, looking 
upon idlenefs and ina6livity as illiberal things, but oa 
hunting, running, banifliing or apprehending rubers,, 
and deUvering fuch as were oppre&d by violence, as the 
employments of honor ^nd virtue. By thele things they 
|;ained great renown, 

A dilute arifing between the herdfmen of Numitor 
jind Amulius, and the former having driven away fome 
cattle belonging to the latter, Romulus and Remus fell 
upon them^ put them to flight, and recovered the greateft 

* Numitor might build upon this the hopes of his feelUblifh* 
ment ; but his knowing the place ^bere the children were brought 
up, and fupplylng them wifehneceflaries, is (|uitc incdnfiftent with 
the nunQer of their diicovery when growa. up^ whiich i» th« Enoii 
\fflt^9iali% ftai:t of tlw ftoxy^ 
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|)art of the booty. , At this conduft Numitor was highly 
otfended ; but, they little regarded his refentment. The 
firft fteps they took on this occafion, were to coUeft, and 
receive into their contpany, perfons of defperate fortunes, 
and a great number of flaves j a meafure which gave 
alarming proofs of their bold and feditious inclinations. 
It happened that when Romulus was employed in facri- 
ficing, for to that and divination he was much inclined^ 
Numitor's herdfmen met with Remus, as he was walking 
with a fmall retinue, and fell upon him. After fome 
blows exchanged, and wounds given and received, Nu- 
initor*s people prevailed and took Remus prifoner. He 
was carried beiorc Numitor and had feveral things laid 
to his charge ; but Numitor did not choofe to punilh him 
himfelf, for fear of his brother's refentment. To him 
therefore, he applied for juftice, which he had all the 
reafoR in the world to ex peel ; fincc, though brother 
to the reigning prince, he had been injured by his fer- 
vants who preiumed uppn his authority; The people 
of Alba, moreover, exprefling their unea^mefsi and think- 
ing that Numitor fuiiered great indignfties, Amulius, 
moved with their complaints, delivered Remus to him, 
to be treated as he (hould think proper. When the 
youth was condufbed to his houfe, Numitor was greatly 
ftruck with his appearance, as he was very remarkable 
for fize and ftrength ; he obferved, too, his prefence of 
mind, and the fteadinefs of his looks, which had nothing 
fervile in them, nor were altered with the fenfc of his 
prefent danger ; and he was informed that his actions, 
and whole behavior were fuitable to what he faw. But, 
above all,, fome divine influence, as it feems, directing the 
beginnings of the great events that were to follow, Nu- 
mitor, by his fagacity, or by a fortunate conjeflure, fuf- 
pedling the truth,, queftioned him concerning the circum- 
ftances of his birth j fpeaking mildly at the fame time, 
and regai"ding him with a gracious eye. He boldly an- 
fwered, " I will hide nothing from you, for you behave 
** in a more princely manner than Amulius, fince you 
" hear and examine before you punifh j but he has de- 
*^ livered us up without inquiring into the matter. I 
" have a twin brother, and heretofore we believed our- 
** felves the fons of Faudulus and Larentia, fervants to 
^*rthe king* But fiace we were accufed before you, and fa 
^^ ]^uxfucd by fland^ri a$ to be in daager of our UveS| wst 
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^*liear nobler things concerning'bur birth. Whether they 
" are true, the prefent crifis win fliow. * Our birth is faid 
" to have been iecret ; our fupport in our infancy miracu- 
" lous. We were expofed to birds and wild beafts, and by 
" them nourifbed ; fuckled by a fhe wolf, arid fed by the 
" attentions of a woodpecker, as we lay in a trough by the 
" great river. The trough is ftiil preferved, bound about 
" with brafs bands, and infcribed with letters partly fad- 
" ei, which may prove, perhaps, hereafter very ufeiul toJ 
" kens to our parents when we are dcftroyed." Nuraitor 
hearing thi€, and comparing t?he time with the young man's 
looks, was confirmed in the pleafinghope he had conceiv- 
ed, and confiderid how he might confult his daughter 
about this affair^ for ihe was ftill kept in clofe cuftody. 

Meanwhile Fauftulus, having heard that Remus was 
taken and delivered up to punifhment, defired Romulus 
to aflift his brother, informmg him then clearly of the 
particulars of his birth ; for before he had only given 
ilark hints about it, and fignified juft fo -much as might 
take off the attention of his wards from every thing that 
was mean. He himfelf took the trough, and in all the 
tumult of concern and fear carried it to Numitor. Hi« 
diforder raifed fome fufpicion in the king's guards at the 
gate, and that diforder increafmg while they looked ear- 
neftly upon him, and perplexed him with their queflions, • 
he was difcovered to have a trough ^nder his cloak. 
There happened to.be among them one of thofe who had 
it in charge to throw the children into the river, and 
who was concerned in the expoling of them. This ma« 
feeing the trough, and knowing it by its make and infcrip- 
tion, rightly gueffed the bufinefs, and thinking it^n af- 
fair nwt to be negledled, immediately acquainted the king 
with it, and put him upon enquiring into it. In thefe 
great and prefling difficulties, Fauftulus did not preferve 
entirely his prefence of mind, nor yet fully difiCover the 
matter. He acknowledged that the children were faved 
indeed, but faid that they kept cattle at a great diftancc 
from Alba ; and that he was carrying the trough to 
Ilia, who had often defired to fee it, that (he might 
entertain the better hopes that her children were alive. 
Whatever perfons perplexed and aftuated with fear or 

* For if they were true, the god who miraculoufly proftc£^cd them 
in their infancy, would deliver B.emut from his preient danger. 
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anger ufe W Aiffer, Amulitis then fyftered ; fer in his 
%urry he fetit an honeft man, ar friend of Numitor'Sy ta 
inquii^ of IhUi whether he had any account that the chiU 
dren were alive. When the man was come, and faw 
Jlemus alfnoft in tlie einh races of Numitor, he endeavor- 
ed to confirm him in the perfuaTion that the youth was 
vealiy his grand^n ; beg^ging him at the fame time, im. 
mediately to take the bcft meafures that could 'be thought 
■ofi and offering his bed alfiftance to fupport their party. 
The occaflon admitted of no delay, if tncy had been in- 
clined to it ; for Romulus was now at hand, and a good 
number of the citizens were gathered about him,etther out 
of hatred or fear of Amiilius. He brought alfa a con fid- 
crable force with him, divided into companies of an hun- 
dred men each, headed by an officer who bore a handful 
of grafs and flirubs upon a pole. Thefe the Latins cail Ma- 
nipuli ; and hence it is that to this day fbldiers of the 
fame company are called Manipulares. Remus then, hav- 
ing gained thofe within, and Romuhas aflaulting the palace 
withoutythe tyrant -knew not what to^o,or whom he fhould 
confult, but amidft his doubts and perplexity was taken 
and flain. Thefe particulars though moftiy related by 
Fabius, and Diodes the Peparethian, who feems to have 
been the firft that wrote about the founding of Rome, are 
yet fufpedted by fome as fabulous and groundlefs. Per- 
haps, however, we Aould not be fo incredulous when we 
fee what extraordinai7 events Fortune produces ; nor, 
when we coAfider what height of greatnefs Rome at- 
tained to, can we think it could ever have been affected 
without fome fupernatural afiifiance at fir% and an origin 
mor^han human, 

Araulius being dead, and the troubles compofed, the 
two brothers were not willing to live in Alba, without 
governing there ; nor yet to take the government upon 
them during their grandfather's life. Having, therefore, 
inverted him with it, and paid due honors to their mother, 
they determined to dwell in a city of their own, and, for 
that purpofe to build one in the place where they had their 
firft nourifhment. T^is feems, at leaft to be the moft 
plaufible reafon of their quitting Alba ; and perh^s too. 
It was neceflary, as a great number of flaves and fugitives 
was collected about them, either to fee their affairs en- 
tirely ruined, if thefe fbould difperfe, or with them to 
feek another habitation ; for that the people of Alba 
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refufed to permit the fugitives to mix with them, or 
to receive them as citizens, fufficiently appears from 
the rape of the women, which -was not undertaken out of 
a licentious humor, but deliberately and throu|^h necefli- 
ty, from the want of wives j fmce, after they feized them, 
tney treated them very honorably. 

As foon as the foundation of the city was laid, they 
opened a place of refuge for fugitives, which they called 
the Temple of the Afvlaean god.* Here they received all 
that came, and woula neither deliver up the flave to his 
mafter, the debtor to his creditor, nor the muderer to the 
magiflrate ; declaring, that they were directed by the Or- 
acle of Apollo to preferve the Afylum from all violation. 
Thus the city was foon peopled ;t ^or itisfaid that thehouf- 
es at drd did not exceed a thoufand. But of that hereafter. 

While they were intent upon building, a difpute foon 
arofe about the place. Romulus having built a fquare, 
which he called Rome, would have the city there ; but 
Remus marked out a more fecure fituation on Mount 
Avetitine, which, from him, was called Remonium,t but 
now has the name of Rignarium. The difpute was refer- 
red to the decifion of augury ; and for this purpofe they 
fat down in the open air, when Remus, as they tell us, 
law fix vultures, and Romulus twice as many. Som« fay 
Rcmus's account df the number hfe had fecn was true» 
and that of Romulus not fo ; but when Remus came up 
to him, he did really fee twelve* Hence the Romans, in 
their divination by the flight of birds, chiefly regard the 
vulture : Though Herodotus of Pontus relates, that Her* 

* It is not certain who this god of Refuge was. Dioayfius of 
HalicamalTus tells us, that, in his time, the place where th# afylum 
had been, was confecrated to Jupiter. Romulus did not at fim ve» 
ceive the fugitives and outlaws within the walls, but allowed them the 
bill Saturn! us, afterwards called Capitoliaus for their habitation. 

f Moft of the Trojans, of whom there ftill remained fifty fami« 
lies in Auguftus's time, chofe to follow the fortune of Romulus 
aud Remus, as did alfo the inhabitants of PiHantium and Saturoxa* 
two imall towns. 

f We find no mention eidier of Remoniufli or Rignarium in any 
other writer. An anonymous MS. reads Remoria: And Feftus 
tells us (De Ling. Latin, lib. it.) the fummU of Mount Aventine was 
called Remuria, from the time Remus rtfolved to build the city 
there. But Dionyfius of Halicamaffus fpeaks of Mount Aventine 
and Remuria as two different places ; and Stephanus will have Re- 
muria to have been a city in the- neighborhood of Rome. 

Vol. I, H 
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cules ufed to rejoice when a vulture appeared to him, as 
he was going upon any great aftion. This was prob- 
ably, becaufe it is a creature the leaft mifchievous ot any, 
pernicious neither to corn, plants, nor cattle. It only 
feeds upon dead carcafles j but neither kills nor preys up- 
on any thing that has life. As for birds, it does not touch 
them even when dead, becaufe they are of its own nature ; 
while eagles, owls, and hawltt, tear and kill their own 
kind ; and, as ^fchylus has it, 

What bird is clean that fellow birds devours ? 

Befides, other birds are frequently feen, and may be found 
at any time ; but a vulture is an uncommon fight and we 
have feldom met with any of their young j fo that the 
rarity of them has occaHoned an abfurd opinion * in fome, 
that they come to us from other countries ; and foothfay- 
ers judge every unufual appearance to be preternatural, 
and the effeft of a divine power. 

When Remus knew that he was irapofed upon, he was 
highly incenfed, and as Romulus was opening a ditch 
round the place where the walls were to be built, he rid- 
iculed fome parts of the work, and obftrufted others. At 
laft as he prefumed to leap over it, fome fay he fell by the 
hand of Romulus ; ♦ «>thers, by that of Celer, one of his 
companions. Fauftulus alfo fell in the fcuffle j andPlifti- 
nus, who being brother to Fauftulus, is faid to have alHft- 
cd in bringing Romulus up. Celer fled into Tufcany ; 
and from him fuch as are fwift of foot, or expeditious iu 
bufinefs, are by the Romans called celeres. Thus when 
Quintus Metellus, within a few days after hfs father's 
death, provided a lliow of gladiators, the people admiring 
his quick difpatch, gave him the name of Celer. 

♦ The two brothers firft differed about the place where their 
new city was to be built, and referring the matter to their grand- 
father, headvil'ed them to have it decided by augury. In this au- 
gury Romulus impoied upon Kemus; and when the former pre- 
vailed that the city iKould be built upon Mount Palatine, the build- 
ers Ix^ing divided into two companies, were no better than two fac- 
tions. At lafl Remus in contempt leapt over the work, and laid, 
*'Juftfo will the enemy leap over it :" Whereupon Celer gave 
him a deadly blow, and aniwcred, " In this manner will our citi- 
zens repulic the enemy." Some iay, that Romulus was lo afflitt- 
ed at the c^cath of his brother, that he would havclaid violent hands 
upon himiclf, if he had not been prevented. 
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Romulus buried his brother Remus, together with his 
foUcr fathers, in Remonia, and then built his city, hav. 
ing fent for perfens from Hetruria,* who, (as is ufual in 
facred myflenes) according to ftated ceremonies and writ- 
ten rules, were to order and dire£l how every thing was 
to be done. Firil, a circular ditch was dug about what 
is now called the Comitium, or Hall of Jullice, and the 
firft fruits of every thing that is reckoned cither good by 
uic, or neceflary by nature, were caft into it ; and then 
each bringing a fmall quantity of the earth of the country 
from whence he came, threw it in promifcuoufly.-f- This 
ditch had the name of Mundus, the fame with that of the^ 
univcrfe. In the next place, they marked out the city,' 
like a circle, round this centre ; and the founder having fit- 
ted to a plough a brazen plough/hare, and yoked a bull and 
cow, himfelf drew a deep furrow round the boundaries. 
The bufinefs of thofe that followed was to turn all the 
clods raifed by the plough inwards to the city, and not to 
fuffer any to remain outwards. This line defer ibed the 
compafs of the city ; and between it and the walls is a 
fpacc called, by contrition, Pomerium, as lying behind 
or beyond the wall. Where they defigned to have a gate, 
they took the ploughfliare out of the ground, and lifted 
up the plough, making a break for it. Hence they look 
upoa the whole wall as facred, except the gate ways. If 
they conOdered the gates in the fami light as the refl, it 
would, be deemed unlawful either to receive the necefl^- 
ries of life by them, er to carry out what is unclean. 

The day on which they began to build the city, is uni- 
verijilly allowed tp be the twentyfir^ of April ; and is 

* The Hetruhans or Tuican^ had, as Feftus informs us, a fort of 
ritual, wherein were contained the ceremonies that were Co be ob> 
fcrved in building cities, temples, altars, walls, and gates. They 
wene inllru6led in augury and religious rites by Tages, who is 
taXd to have been taught b^ Mercury. 

i Ovid does not fay it was a handful of the earth each had brought 
out of his own country, but of the earth he had taken from his 
neighbors ; which was done to fignify, that Rome would foon fub- 
due the neighboring nations. * But Ilidorus (lib. xxv. cap. a.) is of 
opinion, that by throwing the firft fruits and a handful of earth in- 
to the trench, they admonifhed the heads of the colony, that it 
ought to be their chief ftudy to procure for their fellow citizens all 
the conveniences of life, to maintain peace and uhion amongft a 
people come together from different parts of the world, and by this 
te form thenifelves into a body never to be dilTolved. 
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celebrated annually by the Romans as the birth day of Rome, 
At firft, we are told they facrificed nothing that had life, 
perfuaded that they ought to keep the folemnity facred to 
the birth of their country pure, and without bloodfhed. 
Neverthelefs, before the city was built, on that fame day, 
they had kept a pafloral feaft called Palilia.* At prefent^ 
indeed, there is very little analogy between the Roman and 
the Grecian months ; yet the day on which Romulus 
founded the city is ftrongly affirmed to be the thirtieth of 
the month. On that day too, we are informed, there was 
a conjun6lion of the fun and moon, attended with an 
eclipfe, the fame that was obferved by Antimachus the 
Teian poet, in the third year of the fixth Olympiad. 

Varro the philofopher, who of atl the Romans was moft 
flcilled in history,, had an acquaintauice named Tarutius, 
who,, befide his knowledge in philofophy and the mathe- 
matics, to indulge his fpeculative turn, had applied him- 
felf to aftrology^ and was thought to be a perfect ma/ier 
of it. To him Varro propofed to find out the day and 
hour of Romulus^s birth, making his calculation from, 
the known events of his life, as problems in geometry are 
folved by the analytic method ; for it belongs to the fame 
icience, when a man's nativity is given, to predi6l his life, 
and when his life is given, to find out his nativity. Ta- 
rutius complied withahe requed ; and when he had con- 
ildcred the difpofition and actions of Romulus, how long 
iie lived, and m what manner he died, and had put afi 
thefe things together^ he affirmed without doubt or hell, 
tation, that his conception was jn the firfl year of the fee- 
ond Olympiad, on tne twenty third day of the month 
which tne Egyptians call Choeac [December] at the third 
hourj^when the fun was totally eclipfedjf and that his 

* The Palilia, or feaH of Pales, is fometixnes called Parilia, from 
the Latin word parere,to bring/orth, becaufe prayers were then made 
for the fruitfulnefs of the ftieep. Actoiding to Ovid (Faft. lib. 
iv.) the (hepherds then made a great fead at night, and concluded 
the whole with dancing aver t£t fixes they had made in the fields 
with heaps of ftraw. 

+ There was no total eclipfe of the fun in the firft year of the 
fccond Olympiad, but in the fecond year of that Olympiad there 
was. If Romulus was conceived in the year laft named, it 'will 
agree with the common opinion, that he was i8 years old when 
lie founded Rome, and that Rom« was founded in the Brfi year of 
the (eventh Olympiad. 
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birth wjis on the twenty third day of the month Thoth 
[September] about funrife ; and that he founded Rome 
on the ninth of the month Pharmuthi [April] between 
the fecond and third hour ;* for it is fuppofed that the 
fortunes of cities, as well at men, have their proper peri- 
ods determined by the portions of the ftars at the time of 
their nativity. Thefe,andthe like relations, may perhaps, 
rather pleafe the reader, becaufe they are curious, than 
diigufl nim becaufe they are fabulous. 

When the city was built, Romulus divided the younger 
part of the inhabitants into battalions. Each corps con. 
iifled of three thoufand foot, and three hundred horfe 
and was called a legion, becaufe the moft warlike perfons 
were feledted.f The reft of the multitude he called the 
People. An hundred of the moft confiderable citizens 
he took for his coimcil, with the title of Fatricians,^ and 
the whole body was called the Senate, which Agnizes an 
Aflcmbly of Old Men. Its members were ftylcd Patri- 
cians ; becaufe, as fome fay, they were fathers of free- 
born children ; or rather, according to others, becaufe 

• There is great difagreement among hiftorians and chronolo- 
gen, as to the y«ar of the foundation of Rome. Varro places it in 
the third year of the Hxth Olymptid, 752 yean before the Chriftian 
exa ; and Fabius Pi^or, who is the moft ancient of all the Roman 
wiiten, and followed by the iearaed Uflier, places it in the end of 
the feventh Olympiad, which* according to that prelate, was in the 
year of the world 3S56, and 748 before Chhft. But Dionyfius 
HalicamaiTus, Solinns, and Eufebius place it in the firft year of the 
Seventh Olympiad. - 

+ Indead of this, Dionyfius of HalicamaiTus tells us (lib. ii. p. 76.) 
the whole colony confided of but 3300 men. Thefe Romulus di- 
vided into three equal parts^ which he called tribes or thirds, each 
of which was to be commanded by its prefe£l or tribune. The 
tribes were divided into ten curi£, and thefe fubdivlded into ten 
decuriae. The number of houfcs, or rather huts, which was but a 
thoufand, beiars witnefs to the truth of Dionyfius*s afTertion. But 
it is proluble the mean rabble, who took the proteflion ef the afy- 
lum, and who might be very numerous, were not reckoned among 
the 3300 (irft colonics, though they were afterwards admitted to 
the privileges of citizens. 

^The choice of thefe hundred perfons was not made by the king 
himfelf : Each tribe chofe three fenators, and each of the thirty cu- 
riae the like number, which made in all the number of ninety nine ; 
fo that Romalus named only the hundredth, who was the head, or 
prince of the fenate, and the chief governor of the city, when the 
i^ing was in the iield. 

II % 
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they themlelves had fiithers to (bow» which was not the cafe 
witn many of the rabble that firft flocked to the city. Oth- 
ers derive the title from Patrocinium, or Patronage, attrib- 
utmg the origin of the term to one Patron, who came over 
with £vander, and was remarkable for his humanity and 
care of the diArtfftd. But we ihall be nearer the*truth» if 
we conclude that Romulus ihrled them Patricians, as ex- 
pe£ling thefe refpeftable perfons would watch over thofe 
m humble ilations with a paternal care and regard ; and 
teaching the conunonalty in their turn not to fear or envy 
the power of their fuperiors, but to behave to them with 
love and refpe^t, both looking upon them as Fathers, and 
honoring them with that name. For at this very time, for- 
eign nations call the Senators Lords, but the Romans them- 
feives call them Confcript Fathers, a ftyle of greater dig- 
nity and honor, and witnal much lefs invidious. At fiz%, 
indeed, they were called Fathers only ; but afterwards, 
whenonore were enrolled in their body, Confcript Fathers. 
With this venerable title, then, hediilinguiiheathe fenate 
from the people. He likewife made another di(lin£tion be* 
tween the nobility and the commons, calling the former 
Patrons,* and the other Clients ; which was the fource oi 
mutual kindnefs and many good offices between them. For 
the Patrons were to thofe they had taken under their pro- 
tection, counfellors and advocates in their fuits at law, and 
advifers andafliftants on all occafions. On the other hand, 
the Clients failed not in their attentions, whether they 
were to be (hown in deference and rcfpe€l, or in pro- 
viding their daughters portions, or in fatisfying their cred- 
itors, if their circumftances happened to be narrow. No 
law or magiftrate obliged the Patron to be evidence againft 
his Client, or the Client againft his Patron. But in after 
times, though the other claims continued in fuU force, it 

* This patronage was as efFe^lual as any con&nguinity or alliance, 
and had a wonderful efFe6t towards maintaining union among tBe 
people far the fpace of fix hundred and twenty years, during which 
time we find no diflentions or jealouHcs between the patrons and 
their clients, even in the time of the republic, when the populace 
f requendy mutinied againft thofe who were moft powerful in the 
city. At laft the great, (edition raifed by Caius Gracchus, broke in 
upon that harmony. Indeed, a client who was wanting in his duty 
to his patron, was deemed a traitor and an outlaw, and liable to be 
put to death' by any perfon whatever. It may be proper to ebfcrve, 
that not only plebeians chofe their patrons, but in time, cities and 
4Utits put themlelves under the like protection. 
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wasT looked upon as ungenerous for perfons of condition to 
take money of thofe below them. 

In the fourth month after the building of the city,* as 
Fabius informs us, the rape of the Sabine women was put 
in execution. Some iky, Romulus himfelf, who was 
Damrally warlike, and perfuaded by certain oracles, that 
the Fates had decried Rome to obtain her greatnefs by 
military achievements, began hoftiiities againft the Sa- 
bines, and feized only thirty virgins, being more defirous 
of war, than of wives for his people. But this is not 
likely. For as he faw his city (oon filled with inhabit*. 
ants, very few of which were married, the greateft part 
condding of a mixed rabble of mean and obfcure per- 
fons, to whom no regard was paid, and who were not 
expefting to fettle in any place whatever, the enterprise 
naturally todc that turn ; and he hoped that from this 
attempt, though not a juft one, fome alliance and union 
with the Sabines ^ould be obtained, when it appeared 
that they treated the women kindly. In order to this, 
he firil gave out that he had found the altar of fome god, 
which had been covered with earth. This deity they 
called Confus, meaning either the god of Counfel, (for 
with them the word cofifilium has that fignification, and 
their chief magiftrates afterwards were Confuls, perfons 
who were to confult the public good) or elfe the Equeftri- 
an Neptune ; for the altar in the Circus Maxinmsf is not 
vifible at other times, but during the Circenfian games 
it is uncovered. Some fay, it was proper that the altar 
of that god ihould be under ground, becauie counfel 
ihould be as private and fecret as poflible. Upon this 
difcovery, Romulus by proclamation appointed a day for 
a fplendid facrifice, with public games and ihows. MuU 
titudes alFembled at the time, and he himfelf prefided, 
fitting among his nobles, clothed in purple. As a (ig. 
nal for the aflault, he was to rife, gather up his robe, 
and fold it about him. Many of his people wore fwords 
that day, and kept their eyes upon him, watching for 
the fignal, which was no fooner given than they drew 
them, and rufliing on with a fhout, feized the daughters 
of the Sabines, but quietly fuffered the men to efcape. 
Some fay only thirty were carried off, who each gave 
name to a tribe ; but Valerius Antius makes their num- 

♦ GelUus fays it was in the fourth year. 

f That is to fay, in the place where Ancus Martius afterwards 
built the great Circus for horfe and ciiariot racea. 
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ber five hmndred and twentyfeven; and according to 
Juba,* there were fix hundred and eightythreCy all vir- 
gins. This was the beft apology far Romulus ; for they 
had taken but one married wonian» named Heriilia^ who 
was afterwards chiefly concerned in reconciling them ; 
and her they took by miftakei as they were not incited 
to this violence by luft or injuftice^ but by their defire 
to conciliate and unite the two nations in the ftron^efi 
ties. Some tell us Herfilia was married to Hoflillius, 
one of the moA eminent men among the Romans ; others, 
that Romulus himfelf married her, and had two children 
by her ; a daughter named Prima, on account of her 
being firft born, and an only fon whom he called AoK 
liufti becaufe of the great concourfe of people to him, but 
after ages, Abillius. This account we have from Zeno* 
dotus of Troezene, but he is contradi^ed in it by many 
other hiftorians. 

Among thofe that committed this rape, we are told, 
fome of the meaner fort happened to be caiYying off a 
virgin of uncommon beauty and ftature ; and when fome 
of luperior rink that met them, attempted to take her 
from them, they cried out they were conducting her to 
Talafius, a young man of excellent character. When 
they heard this, they applauded their defign ; and fome 
even turned back and accompanied them with the utmoil 
fatisfa^ion, all the way exclaiming Talafius. Hence 
this became a term in the nuptial fongs of the Romans, 
as HymensBUs is in thofe of the Greeks ; for Talafius is 
iaid to have been very happy in marriage. But Sextius 
Sylla, the Carthaginian, a man beloved both by the 
Mufcs and Graces, told me, that this was the word which 
Romulus gave as a itgnal for the rape. All of them, 
therefore, as they were carrying off the virgins, cried out 
Talafius ; and thence it flill continues the cuftom at mar- 
riages. Moil writers however, and Juba in particular, 
are of opinion, that it is only an incitement to good 
boufewifery and fpinning, which the word Tulaji^ Uni- 
fies ; Italian terms being at that time thus mixed with 
Greek, t If this be right, and the Romans did then ufe 

• This WW the fon of Juba, king of Mauritania, who being 
broagbt very young a captive to Rome, was in{lru£led in the Ro- 
man and Grecian literature, and became an excellent hiftorian. 
Dionyfnisof HalicaroafTus has followed his account. 

t Thft original which rans thus, Ot ^ irXiirM m/im^80'I9, wv itaX 
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the word Talafia in the fame fenfe with the Greeks, an* 
other and more probable reafon of the cuftom ma^r be af. 
%ned. For wnen the Sabines, after the war with the 
Romans, were reconciled, conditions were obtained for 

roTf roTi EAXi wxet; ^fOftcta^ rut IraXix^y i9r»xivt;pierA;r, is mani-* 
feftly corrupted ; and all the fomncr tranflations, following corrupt 
reading, aflert what is utterly falfe, namely, << diat no Greek terms 
were then mixed with the language of Italy." The contrary ap> 
pears from Plutarch's Life of Numa, where Greek terms are men- 
tioned as frequently ufed by the Romans, roff *'E}^vinKU9 9fOfi»Tuf 

But not to have recourfe to fa6^s, let us inquire into the feveral 
former tranflations. The Latin runs thus : PUrique (inter quos efi 
Juba) adhortationem et incitatienem ad laboris fedulitatem et lantficium^ 

fuod Graci ra^^amaf dicunt^cenfent, nondum id temporis Italkis verbis 
cum Gracis confujis. The Englifh thus : «* But moft arc of opin- 
*' ion, and Juba in particular, that this word, Talafius^ was ufed to 
•• new married women by way of incitement to good houfewifery ; 
•* for the Gi«ek word Talajia fignifies^/nw'n^, and the language of 
** Italy was not yet mixed with the Greek.'* The French of Dacicr 
thus ! *( Cependant la plfipart des auteurs croient, et Juba eft meme 
•*dccettc opinion, que ce motn'etoitqu'une exhortation qu'on 
** faifoit aux mariees d'aimer Ic travail, qui confide \ filer de U 
'* laine, que les Grecs appellent Tdafia ; car en ce terns U lalangue 
*' Grecque n'avoit pas encore etc corrumpue par les mots Latins.*' 
Thu5 they declare with one confent, that the language of Italy was 
not yet mixed with the Greek ; though it appears from what was 
faid immediately before, that Talajia^ a Greek term, was made ufe 

of in that language. Inftead, therefore of wo, not yety we fliould 
mojft certainly read «T0, thus ; «T0 t«t« rot? E^Xu^ntoK 0f0f*aw» 
TW» ItaXitLut iViKtxvft'tfUtf ** the language of Italy being at that 
time thus mixed with Greek terms ; for inllance, Talafia.** By tliii 
emendation, which confills only of the Imall alteration of the sr in-. 
to T, the fenfe is eafy ; the context clear ; Plutarch is reconciled to 
himielf, and ficed from the charge of contradifting in one breath, 
Vhat he had afTerted in another. 

If this wanted any farther fupport, we might allege a paffagefrom 
Plutarch's Marcell us, which as well as that in the Life of Numa, is 
exprefs and decifive. Speaking there of the derivation of the word 
feretriuSy an appellation whieh Jupiter probably firft had in the time 
of RomuluS) on occafion of his confec rating to him tht/polia opima ; 
one account he gives of the matter is, that Feretrius might be de- 
rived from ^i^sTpor, the vehicle on which the trophy was carried, 
luiTM TQ' *£XX9}»^« yy^a^ffaf tT» 9ro^^uy frt cvftfAifMyiAinf rn 
A»nvv9 ; ** for at that time thp Greek language waa much mixed 

«« with the Latin." 
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the woxnoi, that* they Hiould not be obliged by their huf. 
bands to do any other work beiides fpinning. Itwascuf. 
tomary, therefore* ever after, that they who gave the 
bride» or conduced her home, or were prefent on the 
occafion, (hould cry out amidft the mirth of the wed- 
ding, Talafius ; intimating that (he was not to be em- 
ployed in any labor but that of fpinning. And it is a cuf- 
torn ftill obferved, for the bnde not to go over the 
threfliold of her hiilband's houfe herfelf, but to be car- 
rJed over^ becaufe the Sabine virgins did not go in volun- 
tarily, but were carried in by violence. Some add, that 
the bride*s hair is parted with the point of a fpear, in 
i^iemory of the fird marriages being brought about in a 
warlike manner \ of \«hich we have fpokeu more fully in 
the Book of Queftions. This rape was committed on the 
eighteenth day of the month then called Sextilis, now Au- 
guft, at which time the feaft of the Confualia is kept. 

The Sabines were a numerous and warlike people, but 
they dwelt in un walled towns ; thinking it became them, 
who were a colony of the Lacedaemonians, to be bold and 
frar]«f»^ But as they fawr themfielve» bound, by fuch 
pledges, and were very folicitous for then- daughters, they 
sent ambaiTadors to Romulus with moderate and equitable 
demands : That he (hould return them, the young women, 
and d^avow tbe vtotence, and then the two nations (hould 
proceed to e(labli(h a correfpondence, and contract alli- 
ances in a friendly and legal way. Romulus, however, 
refufed to part with the young women, and entreated the 
Sabines to give their fan6tion to what had been done ; 
whereupon fome of them loft time in conAihing and 
making preparations. But Acron, king of the Ceninen* 
iians', a man of fpirit, and an able general, Atipe^ted the 
tendency of Romulus*s fixft enterprifes ; and, when he 
had behaved fo boldly in the rape, looked upon him as 
one that would grow formidable, and indeed mfufferable 
to his neighbors, except he were chailifed. Acron, there- 
fore, went to feek the enemy, and Romuhi& prepared to 
receive him. When they came in. fight, and had well 
viewed each other, a challenge for iiiigle combat was mu-. 
tually given, their forces iianding under arm& m lifence. 
Romulus on this occafion made a vow f haJt if he conquer^ 
ed-his. enemy, he would himfelf dedicate his adverlary's 
arms to Jupiter : In confequence of which, he both over* 
wame Acron, and, after battle was joined| routed his ar* 
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my, and took h« city. But he did no injury to its in- 
habitants, unlefs it were fuch to order them to demoliih 
their hollies, and follow him to Rome, as citizens enti- 
tled to equal privileges with the reft. Indeed, there was 
nothing that contributed more to the greatnefs of Rome, 
than that /he was always uniting and incorporating with 
herfelf thofe whom fhe conquered. Romulus having 
conlidered how he fhould perform his vow in the moft ac- 
ceptable manner to Jupiter, and withal make the procef- 
fion moft agreeable to his people, cut dovyrn a great oak 
that grew in the camp, and hewed it into the figure of a 
trophy ; to this he faftened Acron's whole fuit of armor, 
difpofed in its proper form. Then he put on his own 
robes, and weannga crown of laurel on his head, his hair 
gracefully flowing, he took the trophy eredl: upon his 
right ihoulder, and fo marched on, iinging the fong of 
viftory before his troops, which followed completely arm- 
ed, while the citizens received him with joy and admira- 
tion. This proceflion was the origin and model of fu- 
ture triumphs. The trophy was dedicated to Jupiter 
Feretrius, lo called from the Latin word /fWrr,* tofmite ; 
for Romulus had prayed that he might have power to 
fmite his adverfary and kill him. Varro fays, this fort 
of fpoils is termed opima,f from opesy which fignifies 
riches : But more probably they are to ftyled from opus, 
the meaning of which is atlion. For when the general 
of an army kills the enemy's general with his own hand, 
then only he is allowed to confecrate the fpoils called 
opima, as the fole performer of that aiition.J This hon- 
or has been conferred only on three Roman chiefs j firft, 

* Or from the wordj^rr^, to tarry, bccaufe Romulus had hiiu- 
Wf carried to the temple of Jupiter, the armor of the king he had 
killed ; or, more probably, from the Greek word pJuretrotiy which 
Livy calls in Latin Jercuiam, and which properly fignifies a trophy. 

"^ Feftus derives the word »pima from ops^ which fignifies the 
earth, and the riches it produces ; io that opimajpolia^ according to 
that writer, fignify rich fpoils. 

jThis is Livy's account of the matter; but Varro, as quoted by 
Feftus, tells us, a Roman might be entitled to ihc/polia opima^ though 
huta private fold icr,ni?/«7nanzj&u/«r/i,providcd hekilled and defpoii- 
fd the enemy's general. Accordingly Cornelius Coffus had them 
fwr killing Toluxnnius, king of the Tufcans, though Colfus was but 
a tribune who fought under the command of itmilius. Coffus, 
therefore, in all probability, did not enter Rome in a triumphal char- 
iot, but followed that of his general, with the troghy on his (houlder,. 
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on Romulus, when he flew Acron the Ceninenfian ; nexf» 
on Cornelius Coflus, for killing Tolumnius the Tufcan ; 
and laftly» on Claudius Marcellus, when Viridomarus, 
king of the Gauls, fell by his hand. ColTus and Marcel- 
his bore, indeed, the trophies themfelves, but drove into 
Rome in triumphal chariots. But Dionyfius is mifhdLen 
in iaying that Romulus made ufe of a chariot ; for fome 
hiftorians aflert, that Tarquinius, the fon of Demaratus, 
was the firft of the kings that advanced triumphs to this 
pomp and grandeur ; Others fay, Publicola was the firft 
that led up his triumph in a chariot. However, there are 
ftatues of Romulus bearing thefe trophies, yet to be fcen 
in Rome, which are all on foot. 

After the defeat of the Ceninenfes, while the reft of 
the Sabines were butied in preparations, the people of Fi- 
denae, Cruftumenium, and Antemnae, united againft the 
Romans. A battle enfued, in which they were likewife 
defeated, and furrendered to Romulus their cities to be 
fpoiled, their lands to be divided, and themfelves to be 
tranfplanted to Rome. All the lands thus acquired, he 
diilributed among the citizens, except what belonged to 
the parents of the ftolen virgins ; for thofe he left in the 
pofleflion of their former owners. The reft of the Sa- 
bines, enraged at this, appointed Tatius their general, and 
carried war to the gates of Rome. The city was difficult 
of accefs, having a ftrong garrifon on the hill where the 
Capitol now ftands, commanded by Tarpeius, not by the 
virgin Tarpeia as fome fay, who in this reprefent Romu- 
lus as a very weak man. However this Tarpeia, the gov- 
ernor's daughter, charmed with the golden bracelets of 
the Sabines, betrayed the fort into their hands j and aflc- 
ed in return for her trc4fon, what they wore on their left 
arms. Tatius agreeing to the condition, ftie opened one 
of the gates by night, and let in the Sabines. It feems, it 
was not the fentiment of Antigonus alone, who faid. 
** he loved men while they were betraying, but hated 
them when they had betrayed ;** nor of Caefar, who faid 
in the cafe of Rhymitacles the Thracian, " He loved the 
treafon, but hated the traitor :'• But men are commonly 
affetled towards villains, whom they have occafion for, 
juft as they are towards venomous creatures which they 
have need of for their poifon and their gall. While they 
are of ufe they love tf>em, but abhor them when their 
purpofe is effedlcd. Such were the fentiments of Tatius 
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wkh regard to Tarpeia, when he ordered the Sabines to 
Kmember their promife> and to grudge her nothing which 
they had ofl their left arms. He was the firft to take off 
his bracelet, and throw it to her, and with that his Ihield.* 
As every one did the fame, flie was overpowered by the 
gold and (hklds thrown upon her, and, finking under the 
weight, expired. Tarpems, too, was taken, and con- 
demned bv Romulus for treafon, as Juba writes after SuU 
pitius Galba. As for the accoant given of Tarpeia by 
other writers, among whom Antigonus is one^ it is abfunl 
and incredible : They fay, that Ihe was daughter to Ta* 
tius the Sabine general, and, being compelled to live with 
RomuluSj (he a6ted and fuffered thus by her father's -con- 
trivance. But the poet Simulus makes a moft egregious 
blunder, when he fays Tarpeia betrayed the Capitol, not 
to the Sabines but to the Gauls, having fallen in love with 
their king. Thus he writes : 

From her highdome, Tarpeia, wretched maid. 
To the fell Gauls the Capitol 'betrayed ; 
The haplefs vid;im of uachafte deures, 
She loll the fortreft of her fceptie'd fires. 

And a little after, concerning her death. 

No amorous Celt, no fierce Bavarian bore 

The fair Tarpeia to his ftormy (hore ; 

Prefs'd by diofe Ihields, whole fplendor (he admir'd, 

She funk, and in the Ihining deadi expir'd. 

From the place where Tarpeia was buried, the hill 
had the name of the Tarpeian, till Tarquin confecrated 
the place to Jupiter, at which time her bones were re- 
moved, and fo It loft her name ; except that part of the 
Capitol from which malefa^ors are thrown down, which 
is (till called the Tarpeian rock. The Sabines thus pof* 
feifed of the fort, Romulus in great fury offered tnem 
battle, which Tatius did not decline, as he faw he had 
a place of strength to retreat to, in cafe he was worded. 
And, indeed, the fpot on which he was to engage, being 
furrounded with hills, feemed to promife on both fides a 
fliarp and bloody conteft, becaufe it was fo confined, and 

* Fifo and other hiftaiians fay, that Tatius treated her in this 
manntf, becaufe (he a6Ud a double part, and endeavored to betray 
•the Sabinos to Romulus, while (he was .pretending to betray tae 
the Romans to them. 

Vol. L 1 
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the cutlets w^n? (o narrow, tint it was ftot eafy cither t4i 
fly or to puriue. It. happened tooy.thata few days before, 
the river had overflowed, and left a dee^ mud on the 
plain, where th^ Forum now #ands ; which, as it was cov. 
tred with ^cruft, was not eafily difcoyerable by the eye, 
but at the fame time was foft undemeath andimpra^ica- 
ble. The Sabines, ignorant of t)ii», were pufhii^ forward 
into it, b^t by good fortune were prevented I For Curtius, 
a man of high (tiftin€tioB an4 %iri^ being mounted on a 

food horfe, advanced a confiderable way before the reft.* 
yefently his horfe plunged into the fiough, and for a 
while he endeavored to diiengage him, encouraging hin« 
wjthiiis voiqe, and urging him with blows; but Ending 
all ineflfeftiuil, he quitted him and faved hiinfelf* From 
him, the place, to' this very time, is called the Curtian Lake. 
The Sabmes having efcaped this danger, began the fight 
with great bravery. The viftory inclined to neither fide, 
though many were (lain, and among the reft Hoftilius ; 
who, they iky, was hufband to Herfilia, and grandfather 
to that Hoftilius who reigned after Numa. It is probable, 
there were many other battles in a ihort time ; but the 
moil memorable was the laft ; in which Romulus having 
received a blow upon the head with a ftone, >^as almoil 
beaten down to the ground, and no longer able to oppofe 
the enemy ; then the Romans gave way, and were driven 
from the plain as far as the Palatine Hill. By this time 
Romulus recovering from the (hock, endeavored by force 
to flop his men in their flight, and loudly called upon 
them to fland and renew the engagement. But when he 

* Livy and Dtonyfius of Halicamaffus relate the matter other- 
wife. They tell nsthat Curd us at fir& repulled thcKonians ; but 
being in his turn overpowered by Romulus, and endeavoring to 
make good his retreat, he happened to fall into the lake, which 
from that time bore his name. For it was called Lacus Curtius, 
even when it was dried up, and almoft in the centre of the Roraaa 
'Forum. Procilius fays that'the earth having opened; the Aruipiccs 
declared it neceflary for the fafety of the republic, that the braved 
tnan in the<:ity.(houId throw himfclf into the gulf; whereupon 
one Curtius, mounting on horfeback, leaped (arnr\edj into it, and 
the gulf immediately clofed. Before the building oi the common 
fewers, this pool was a fort of fink, which received all the filth of 
the city. Som« writers think that it received its name from Cur- 
tins the conful, colleague to M. Genucius, becatife he caufed it tt» 
be walled in, by the advice of the Arufpices, after it had been 
iiruck with lightning. Varro de Ling. Lat. 1. iv. 
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faw the rout was general, and that no one had courage to 
face aboutj he lifted up his hands towards heaven, an4 
prayed to Jupiter to ftop the army, and to reeftablrfh and 
maintain the Roman caufe, which was now in extreme 
danger. When the prayer was ended, many of the fugi- 
tives were ftruck witn reverence for their king, and their 
fear was changed into courage. They liill flopped 
where now ftands the temple of Jupiter Stator, fo called 
from his putting a ftop to their flight. There they en- 
gaged again, and repulfed the Sabines as far as the palace 
now called Regia, and the temple of Vefta. 

When they were preparing nere to renew the combat 
with the fame animofity as at firft, their ardor was re- 
prefled by an aftonifhing fpe6lacle, which the powers of 
language are unable to defcribe. The daughters of the 
Sabines, that had been forcibly carried off, appeared 
rufhing this way and that with loud cries and lamenta- 
tions, like perfons diftra6led, amidfl the drawn fwords, 
and over the dead bodies to come £^t their hulbands and 
fathers ; fonie carrying their infants in their arms, fome 
darting forward with difhcvelled hair, but ?iU calling by / 
turns both upon the Sabines and the Romans, by the 
tendcreft names. Both parties were extremely moved, 
and room was made for them between the two armies. 
Their lamentations pierced to the utmoft ranks,' and all 
were deeply affefled ; particularly when their upbraid- 
ing and complaints ended in fupplication and entreaty. 
*• What great injury have we done you,'* (aid they " that 
•• we have fuffcred and do ^111 fuffer fo niany miferies ? 
" W^ were carried oif, by thofe who i^ow h^ive us, vio- 
•• lently and illegally ; After this violence we were ip 
♦* long neglected by our brothers, our fathers and rela- 
•* tionft, that we were neceflitated to unite in the ftrongeft 
''ties with thofe that were the obje^s of our hatred; 
" and we are now brought to tremble for the men that 
*• had injured us fo much, when we fee them in danger, 
" and to lament them when they fall. For you came 
•• not to deliver us from violence, while virgins, or to 
** avenge our caufe, but now you tear the wives from 
♦* their hufbalids, and the mothers fron^ their children ; 
** an a(Tiflance more grievous to lis than all your neglp'ft 
" and difregard. Such love we ejy)erienced from them, 
^* and fuch compaUion from you. Were the war under- 
^* t^^ken in fome other c$(afe« yet furely you would Aop 
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** its ravages for us, who have made you fathers in law 
** and grandfathers, or otherwife placed you in fome near 
** affinity to thofe whom you feek to deftroy. But if the 
'* war be for us, take us, with your fons in law and their 
•* children, and reftore us to our parents and kindred ; but 
*' do not, we bcfeech you, rob us of our children and huf- 
** bands, left we become captives again." Herfilia having 
faid a great desd to this purpofe, and others joining in the 
lame requeft, a truce was agreed upon, and the generals 
proceeded to a conference. In the mean time the women 
prefented their hufbandsand children to their fathers and 
brothers, brought refreftiments to thofe that wanted them, 
and carried the wounded home to be cured. Here they 
ihowed them, that they had the ordering of their own 
houfes, what attentions their huibands paid them, and with 
what refpeft and indulgence they were treated. Upon 
this a peace was concluded, the conditions of which were, 
that fuch of the women as chofe to remain with their huf- 
bands, fliould be exempt from all labor and drudgery, ex- 
cept fpinning, as we have mentioned above ; that the city 
ihould be innabited by the Romans and Sabines in com- 
mon, with the name of Rome, from Romulus; but that 
all the citizens, from Cures, the capital of the Sabines, 
and the country of Tatius, (hould be called Qui rites;* 
and that the regal power, and the comn:iand of the army, 
fliould be equally ihared between them. The place where 
thefe articles were ratified, is ftill called Comitium,f from 
the Latin word coire^ which fignifies to ajfemhle. 

The city having doubled the number of its inhabitants, 
an hundred additional fenators were eledled from among 
the Sabines, and the les;ions were to confifl of fix thoufand 
foot, and fix hundred horfe.} The people, too, were di- 

* The word Quirts^ in tke Sabine language, iignified both a dart, 
and a warlike deity armed with a dart. It is uncertain whether the 
god gave name to the dart, or the dart to the god ; but however that 
be, this god Quiris or Quirinus was either Man or (iome other god 
.of war, and -was worfliipped in Rome till Romulus, who, after his 
death, was honored with the name of Quirinus, took his place. 

f The Comitium was at the foot of the hill Palatinus, over againft 
the Capitol. Not far from thence the two kings built the temple of 
Vulcan, where they ufually met to confult the lienate about the moft 
important affairs. 

X Ruauldjin his animadverlions upon PIutaTch,has difcovered two 
conftderable errors in this place. The firfl is, that PluUrch affirms, 
there were 600 horfe put by Romulus in every legion; whereas 
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Tided into three tribes, called Rhamni^nfes, from p-oniu. 
Jus ; Tatienfes, from Tatjus ; and Lucernehfes from /,«. 
^us or Groye, where the aiyium flood, whitfier ifi^ny had 
fled, and were admitted citizens. That they were precife- 
\y three, appears from the very name of Tribes, and that 
of their chief officers, who were called 'J'ribunes. Each 
tribe contained ten Curitp or Wards, which fomje fay were 
called after the Sabine women, But tliis feems to be 
falfe ; for many of them have their names from the feveral 
quarters of the city which were a(Dgnc4 to them. Many 
honorable privileges, however were conferred upon the 
women ; fome of which wep tijefe ; Thaf the men (hould 
m'^Q them tjie way, wherever they met the^p j that they 
mould not mention an obfcen^ word, or appear naked be. 
fore them ; th^t, in cafe pf their killing ^ny perifpn, they 
ftould not be tried before the ordinafy juxlges ; and that 
their children fhould wear an orn^mept about their npcks, 
called Bulfa^^ from its likene/s to a bubble, and a gar- 
ment bprdered with purple. The two kings did not pref- 
ently unitje their councils, each meeting, for fome time their 
hundred ienators apart, but afterwards they all aflemble^ 
together. T.atius Q>yelt where the temple ot Mopeta now 
ftands, and jRomulusby the fteps of the fair Shore, as they 
are called* at the defcent from the Palatine Hill to the 
Great Circus. There wc are told, grew the j^crjed Cor- 

these aever were at any time, £o many in any of the legions. For 
diere weie at firft tOO horfe in each l^on ; after that, they roie to 
300, »^d at taft ca 490« buit nev^ came up to .600. In tbe fecond 
place he telU us, t^t Rom.ul.qs paa4e the jkgioA to confift of 6000 
foot : Whereas, in bis time, it waf neyer mofft than 3009. It is iaid 
by forae, that Marius was the firft who raifed the legion to 6000 ; 
but Livy informs us, that that augmentation was made by Scipio 
Africanus, long before Marius. After the.expulfion of the kings, 
it was augmented from three to four th^uiand, and Ibme tim€ after 
to five, and atlaft by Scipio (as we have £aid) to fix. 0ut this was 
never dpne, but upon prelling occsfions. The ilafied force of ale» 
gion w^as 4000 foot, and aoo hor£e. 

* The young men, when they took upon them the Togn rnriiis^ or 
man's robe, quitted the Bulla^ which is fupp^fed to have been a little 
hollow ball of gold, and madean offering of it to the i)it Lares, oi 
houfehold gpds. As to the PraUxfay or robe edge^, with purple, it 
was worn by girls till their marriage, and by bo'ys^U they were 
(eventecn. But what in the time of Ronulus wasa mark of diftinc- 
lion for the children of the Sabine women, became afterwardii very 
common ; for even the children of the Libcrti^ or f leed men, wose iM 

I a - 
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nel tree, thr fabulous account of which is, that Romulus 
once, to try his ftrength, threw a fpear, whofe (haft was of 
cornel woody from Mount Aventme to that place ; the 
head of which (hick fo deep in the ground, tnat no one 
could pull it out, though many triecT; and the foil being 
rich, (o nourifiied the wood, that it (hot forth branches^ 
and became a trunk of cornel of confidemble bignefs* 
This poderity preferved with a religious care, as a thing 
eminently facred, and therefore built a wall about it : And 
when any one that approached it, faw it not very flouri(fa- 
ing and green, but inclining to fade and wither, he pref- 
ently proclaimed it to all he met, who as if they were to 
alfift in cafe of fire, cried out for water, and ran from all 
Quarters with full veflels to the place. But when Caius 
Caefar, ordered the (leps to be repared, and the workmen 
were diggjing near it, it is faid they inadvertently injured 
the roots in fuch a manner, that the tree withered away. 

The Sabines received the Roman months. All that is 
of importance on this fubjedt is mentioned in the life of 
Numa. Romulus on the other hand, came into the ufe of 
their (hields, making an alteration in his own armor, and 
that of the Romans, who before, wore bucklers in the 
manner of the Greeks. They mutually celebrated each 
other's feafts and facrifices, not abolifhing thofe of either 
nation, but over and above appointing lome new ones ; 
one of which is the Matronalia,* inftituted in honor of 
the women, for their putting an end to the war ; and an- 
other, the Carmentalia.f Carmenta is by fome fuppofed 
to be one of the Deftinies, who prefides over human na- 
tivities ; therefore (he is particularly wodhipped by moth- 
ers. Others (ay flie was wife to £vander the Arcadi- 

* During this feaft, fuch of the Roman women as were married 
4erv«d their (laves at table, ami recciTed prefents from their hufbands, 
at the hufhands did from their wives in the time of the Saturnalia. 
As the feftival of the Matronalia was not only obferved in honor 
of the Sabine women, but confec rated to Mars ; and, as fome will 
have it, to Juno Lucina, facrifices were offered to boOi thefe deities. 
This fea(l was the fubjeA of Horace's Ode, Martiis calths quidagan 
ioiendist Sec. and Ovid defcribcs it at large in the 3d Book of Fafti. 
Dacier lays, by miftake, that this feaft was kept on the firft of April, 
inftead of die firft of March, and the former Englifli annotator has 
followed hifh.- 

f This is a very folemn feaft, kept on the '11th of January, under 
4te Capitol, near the Carmental gate. They begged of this goddefs 
l» fender their women fruitful, and to give them happy deUveries. 
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an, and a woman addicted to divination, who received in« 
fpirations from Apollo, and delivered orades in verfe ; 
thence called Carmen ta, for Carmina fignifies verfe ; but 
her proper name, as is agreed on all hands, was Nicoflrata* 
Others, again, with greater probability aflert that the for- 
mer name was given ^ her, becaufe (he was diftra6ted with 
enthufiaftic fury ; for car ere mente fignifies to be infane. 
Of the feafl of Palilia, we have alreacfy given an account. 
As for the Lupercalia,* by the time, it fhould feem to be 
a feaft of luflration ; for it was celebrated on one of the 
inaufpicious days of the month of February, which name 
denotes it to be the month of Purifying ; and the day was 
formerly called Februata. But the true meaning of Lu- 
percalia is the Feafl of Wolves ; and it fee*^ for that 
reafon, to be very ancient, as received from t% Arcadi- 
ans, whd^<9ime over with Evander. This is tJife general 
opinion. But the term may be derived from Lupa, a Jhe 
tvolfi for we fee the Luperci begin their courfe from the 
place where they fay Romulus was expofed. However, 
if we confider the ceremonies, the reafon of the name 
feems hard to guefs : For firfl, goats are killed ; then 
two noblemen's fons are introduced, and fome are to (lain 
their foreheads with a bloody knife, others to wipe off 
the flain direftly, with wool fleeped in milk, which they, 
bring for that purpofe. When it is wiped off, the young 
men are to laugh. After this they cut the goats' fkins in 

ineces, and run about all naked, except their middle, and 
afh with thofe thongs all they meet. The young womea 
avoid not the ftroke, as they think it affifls conception and 
childi birth. Another thing proper to this feaft is, for 
the Luperci to facrifice a dog. Butas, who in his elegies 
has given a fabulous account of the origin of the Ro- 
man inftitutions, writes that when Romulus had overcome 
Amulius, in the tranfports of victory he ran with great 
fpeed to the place where the wolf fuckled him and his 
brother, when infants ; and that this feafl is celebrated, 
and the young noblemen run in imitation of that adtion, 
flriJdng all that are in their way. 

As the faxn'd twins of Rome, Amulius flain, 
From Alba pour'd, and with their reeking fwords 
Saluted all they met. ^ 

♦ This feftival was celebrated ondie xith of February, in honor 
ei the god Fan. 
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And the touching of the forehead with a bloody knife, 
!« a fyrtibol of that ffaughter and danger, as the wiping off 
the blood with milk is in memory of their firft nourifli* 
ment. But Caius Acilius relates, that before the building 
of Rome, Rpmulus and Remus navinff loft their cattle, 
firft prayed to Faunus for fuccefs in tne fearch of them, 
and tncn ran out naked to feek them, th^t they might npt 
be incommoded with fweat ; therefore the luperci run 
about naked. As to the dog, if this be a feaft of luftra- 
tion, we may fuppofe it is Jacrificed^ in order to be ufed 
in purifying ; for the Greeks in their j)urif5cations make 
uic of dogs, and perform the ceremonies which they call 
PeriJkulakifmoL But if thefe rites are obferved in grati- 
tude to the wolf that nourifhed and prefcrved Romulus, 
it is with propriety they kill a dog, becaufe it is an enemy 
to wolves : Yet, perhaps, nothing more was meant by it I 
than to puniffi that crcaturQ for difturbing the Luperci in * 
their running. 

Romulus is likewife faid to have introduced the Sacred 
Fire, and to have appointed the holy virgins called Veft- 
als.* Others attribute this to Numa, but allow that Ro- 
mulus was remarkably ft rift in obferying other religious 
rites, and jkilled in divination, for which purpofe he bore 
the Lituus. This is a crooked ftaff, with which thofe that 
fit to obferve the fliglit of birds,t defcribe the feveral 
quarters of the heavens. It was kept in the Capitol, but 
loft when Rome was taken by the Gauls j afterwards, 
when the barbarians had quitted it, it was found buried 
deep in afhes, untouched by the fire, whilft every thing 
about it was deftroyed and confumed, Romulus alfo en- 
acted fomc laws ; amongft the reft that fevere one, v-'hich 
forbids the wife in any cafe to leave her hu(band,{ but 
gives the huft)and power to divorce his wife, in cafe of her 
poifoning his children, or counterfeiting his keys, pr be- 
» 

* Plutarch means that Romuius was the firft who introduced the 
SacctcL Fi« at Rome. That there were Veftal virgins, however, 
before this, at Alba, we are certain, becaufe the mother of Romulus 
was one of them. The facred and perpetual fire was not only kept up 
in Italy,' but in Egypt, in Perfia, in Greece, and alnooft in all nations. 

+ The Augurs. 

X Yet this privilege, which Plutarch thinks ahardfhtp upon the 
women, was indulged the men by Mofes in greater latitude. The 
women, however, among the Romans, came at length to divoice 
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ing guilty of adultery. But if on any other occafien he 
put her away, the was to have one moiety of his goods, 
and the other was to be confecrated to Ceres ; and who* 
ever put away his wife was to make an atonement to the 
gods of the earth. It is fomething particular, that Ro- 
mulus appointed no puniftiment for attual Darricides, but 
called all murder parricide, looking upon tnis as abomin- 
able, and the other as impoffible. For many ages indeed, 
he fcemed to have judged rightly ; no one was guilty of 
that crime in Rome for almoS fix hundred years ; and Lu-* 
cius Oflius, after the wars of Hannibal, is recorded to have 
been the firft that murdered his father. 

In the fifth year of the reign of Tatius, fome of his 
friends and kinfmen meeting certain ambalFadors who 
were going from Laurentum to Rome,* attempted to rob 
them on the road, and, as they would not fuffcr it, but 
ftood in their own defence, killed them. As this was an 
atrocious crime, Romutus required that thofe who com- 
mitted it ihould immediately be punifhed, but Tatius he(i- 
tated and put it off. This was the firft occafion of any 
open variance between them ; for till- now they had behav- 
ed themfelves as if direftcd by one foul, and the adminif- 
tration had been carried on with all poffiblc unanimity. 
The relations of thofe that were murdered, finding they 
could have no legal redrefs from Tatius, fell upon him 
and flew him at Lavinium, as he was offering facrifice 
with Romulus jt but they conducted Romulus back 
with*applaufe, as a prince who paid all proper regard to 
juilice. To the body of Tatius he gave an honorable 

their hufbands, as appears from Juvenal (Sat 9.} and Marial (1. x. 
ep. 41.) At the fame time it mufl be obfervcd, to the honor of 
Roman virtue, that no divorce -was known at Rome for five hun- 
dred and twenty years. One P. Servilius, or Carvilius Spurius, 
was the firft of the Romans that ever put away his wife. 

* Dtonyfius of Halicarnaitus fays, they were ambaiTadors from 
Lavinium, who had been at Rome to complain of the incuriions 
made by fome of Tatius's friends upon their territories ; and that as 
they were returning, the Sabines lay in wait for them on. the road, 
iiripped them, and killed feveral of^them. Lavinimn and Lauren* 
turn were neighboring towns in Latinum. 

f Probably this was a facrifice to the Dii Indigenes of Latium, in 
which Rome was included. But Licinius writes, that Tatius went 
not thither with Romulus, nor on account of the facrifice, but th^ 
he went alone to perfuade the inhabitants to pardon the murdeiers. 
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interment, at Armiluftrium,* on Mount Avcntine ; but 
he to<^ no care to revenge his death on tlie perfons that 
killed him. Some hiftorians write, that the Laurentians 
in great terror gave iip the murderers of Tsttius ; but 
Romulus let them go, faying, ** Blood with blood Ihould 
be repaid.*' This occafionea a report, and indeed a ftrong 
fufpicion that he was not forry to get rid of his partner in 
the government. None of thefe things, however, occa- 
fioned any didurbance or fedition among the Sabines ; 
hut partly out of regard for Romulus, partly out of 
fear of his power, or becaufe they reverenced him as a 
god, they all continued well alFefted to him. This vene- 
ration for him extended to many other nations. The an- 
cient Latins fent ambafladors, and entered into league and 
alliance with hira. Fidenae, a city in the neighborhood 
of Rome, he took, as fome fay, by fending a body of horfe 
before, with orders to break the hinges of the gates, and 
then appearing unexpectedly in perfon. Others will 
have it, that the Fidenates nrft attacked and ravag;ed the 
Roman territories, and were carrying oft' confiderable 
booty, when Romulus lay in ambum for them, cut many 
of them off, and took their city. He did not, however, 
demolifh it, but made it a Roman colony, and fent into it 
two thoufand five hundred inhabitants on the thirteenth 
of April, 

After this, a plague broke out, fo fatal, that people 
died of it without any previous ficknefs ^ while the/car- 
citv of fruitSy and barrennefs of the cattle, added to the 
cafamity. It rained blood too in the city $ fo that their 
unavoidable fufFerings were increafcd with the terrors of 
fuperftition ; and when the dedrurtion fpread itfelf to 
Laurentum, then all agreed it was for negle6ling to do 
juftice to the murderers of the ambafladors and of Ta- 
tius, that the divine vengeance purfued both citie&. In- 
deed, when thofe murderers were given up and punished 
by both parties, their calamities vifibly abated ; and Ro^ 
mulus purified the city with luilrations, which, they tell 
us, arc yet celebrated at the Ferentine gate. Before the 
p^dilence ceafed, the people of Cameriaf attacked the 

* The place was ib called becaufe of a ceremony of the fiime 
fiame,celebrafied every year on the 19th of 0£lober,whea the troops 
were muftered, and purified by I'acriiices. 

ilbU. ia a town which Romulus had taken before. Itaold inhabit* 
aaU took this Qppoitunity to rile \m arnu 9n4 kill the Roman garhioA. 
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RdtoiaBSy and overran the comitry, thinking them iacs^^. 
We of refinance by reafoa of the /icknefs. But Romulus 
Toon met them in the field, gave them battle, in whkh he 
kilkd fix tboufand of them^ took their city^ and tranf- 
planted half its remaining inhabitants to Rome ; adding, 
on the firft of Auguft, to thofe he left in Cameria, double 
their number from Rome. So many people had he to 
fpare in about lixteen years time from the building of the 
city. Among other fpoils, he carried from Cameriaa 
Chariot of brafs, whicn he confecrated in the temple of 
Vulcan, placing upon it his own iktue, crowned by Vitlory. 
His affairs thus flouriffaing, the weaker part of iiis 
neighbors fubmitted, fatisfied, if they coiild but live in 
peace : But the more powerful, dreading or envying Ro* 
muhis, thought they ihouki not by any means let him 
go unnoticed, but oppofe and put a ftop to his growing 
greatnefs. The Veientes, who had a ftrong city and ex- 
tenfive country,* were the firft of the Tufcans who be- 
gan the war, demanding Pidenae as their property. But 
it was not only unjuft, but ridiculous, that they who had 
given the people of Fidenas no affiftance in the greateft 
extremities, but had fuffered them to peridv, fhould chaU 
lenge their houfes and lUnds, now in the-poffeffion of oth. 
er mafters. Romulus therefore gave them a contemptu^ 
ous anfwer ; upon which they divided their forces into 
two bodies 4 One attacked the garrifon of Fidenae, and the 
the other went to meet Romulus. That which went againft 
Fidenae defeated the Romans, and killed two thoufand of 
them ; but the other was beaten by Romulus, with the 
lofs of more than eight thoufand men. They gave battle, 
however, once more, at Fidenae, where all allow the vic- 
tory was chiefly owing to Romulus himi'elf, whofe (kill 
and courage were then remarkably difplayed, and whofe 
ftrength and fwiftnefs appeared more than human. But 
what fome report is entirely fabulous, and utterly incred- 
ible, that there fell that day fourteen thoufand men, above 
half of whom Romulus flew with his own hand, ^r 
even the MeflTenians feem to have been extravagant in 
their boafts, when they tell us Ariftomenes offered a heca- 
tomb three feveral times, for having as often killed a 

* Veil, the capital of Tufcany was fituated on a craggy rock, 
about one hundred furloags from Rome ; and is compared by 
^iooylius of Halicacuairus to AjLheps for extent and nche$. 
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hundted Lacedaemonians.* After the Veicntes were thus 
ruined, Romulus fuft'ered the fcattered remains to efcape, 
and marched dire6tly to their city. The inhabitants 
could not bear up aker fo dreadful a blow, but humbly 
luing for a peace, obtained a truce for a hundred years, 
by giving up a confiderable part of their territory called 
Septempagium, which fignifies a diftri^l of feven towns, 
together with the fait pits by the river ; befides which, 
they delivered into his hands fifty of their nobility as hoft- 
ages. He triumphed for this on the fifteenth of 06lober, 
leading up, among many other captives, the general of 
the Veientes, a man in years, who feemed on this occafion, 
not to have behaved with the prudence which might have 
been expcfted from his age. Hence it is, that, to this 
day, when they offer a facrifice for victory, they lead an 
old man through the Forum to the Capitol, in a boy's 
robe, edged with purple, with a bulla about his neck ; 
and the herald cries •* Sardians to be fold ;"t for the 
Tufcans are laid to be a colony of the Sardians, and Vcii 
is a city of Tufcany, 

This was the laft of the wars of Romulus. After this 
he behaved as almofl all men do, who rife by fome great 
and unexpe6ted good fortune to dignity and power ; for, 
exalted with his exploits, and loftier m his fentiments, 
he dropped his popular affability, and aflumed the mon- 
arch to an odious degsee. He gave the firft offence by 
his drefs ; his habit being a purple veft, over which he 
wore a robe, bordered with purple. He gave audience in 
a chair of flate. He had always about him a number of 
young men called Celeres,{ from their difpatch in doing 
bufinefs ; and before him went men with ftaves, to keep 
off the populace, who alfo wore thongs of leather at their 

* Paufanias confirms this account, mentioning both the time and 
place of theic achievements, as well as the hecatombs offered on ac- 
count of them, to Jupiter Ithomates. Thoie wars between the Mel- 
l|tt^ns and Sparuns were about the time of Tullus Hodilius. 

rThe Veicntes, with the other Hctrurians were a colony of Ly- 
dians, whoie metropolis was the city of Sardis. Other writers date 
this cuftom from the time of the conqueil of Sardinia by Tiberius 
^cmpronius Gracchus, when fuchli number of (laves was brought 
from that idand, that none were to be feen in the market but Sar« 
diniaiis. 

i Romulus ordered the Curia to choofe him k guard of three 
hundred m^, ten out of each Curi:^ ; and thefc he called CelexcS| 
tier thttnton wbidi Plutarch bat ailigncd. 
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girdles, ready to bind diredtly any pcrfon he flionld ordejr 
to be bound. This binding tlie Latins formerly called //- 
gar^y* now aUi^are : Whence thofe ferjeants are called 
Li^ores and their rods fa/ces ; for the fticks they ufed on 
that occafion were fniall. Though, perhaps, at nrft, they 
were called Lhores, and afterwards, by putting in a c, 
Li^ores: For they are the fame that the Greeks called 
Leitourgot (officers for the people) ; and leltos^ in Greek, 
ftill fignifies the^^o^/^, but laos the populace. 

When his grandfather Numitor, died in Alba, though 
the crown undoubtedly belonged to him, yet, to pleafe the 
people, he left the adminift ration in their own hands ; and 
over the Sabinesf (in Rome) he appointed yearly^ partic- 
ular magiftrate : Thus teaching the great men of Rome to 
feek a free conunonwealth without a king, «aiKi by turns to 
rule and to obey. For now the patricians had no (hare in 
the government, but only an honorable title and appear- 
ance, aflembling in the Senate houfe more for form than 
bufinefs. There, with filent attention they heard the king 
give his orders, and differed only from the reft of the peo- 
ple in this, that they went home with the firft knowledge 
of what was determmed. This treatment they digefted as 
well as they could ; but when, of his own authority, he 
divided the conquered lands among the foldiers, and re- 
ftored the Vei^ntcs their hpflages without the confent or 
approbation of the fenate^ they conddered it as«n intoler- 
ble infult. Hence arofe ilrongfulpicions againft the^^suid 
Romulus foon after unaccountably disappeared. Tl^Piap^ 
pened on the 7th of July (as it is now c(ili||d) ikftBH^in* - 
tilh : And we have no certainty of any thin|(j^Biit it but 
the time ; various ceremonies being ftill performed on 
that day with reference to the event. Nor need we won* 
der at this uncertainty, fmce, when Scipio Africanus was 
found dead in his houfe after fupper^ there was no clear 

* Plutarch had no critical (kill in dieXatin Language. 

f Xylander ahd H- Stephanus are rationally enough of Qpinien 
that iiikead of Sabines we fhould read Albans *, and fo the Latin 
tranflator renders it. 

X This was Scipio, the fon of Paul us i£milius, adopted by Scipio 
Africanus. As he conflantly oppofed the defigns of the Gracchi, it 
was fuppofed that his wife Sempronia, who was fifter to thofe fe« 
ditious men, took him off by poifon. According to Valerius Maxi- 
nius, no judicial inquiry was made into the caufe of fak^fttath ; and 
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proof of the manner of his death : For fomc fay, that be- 
ing naturally infirm, he died fuddenly ; fome, that he took 
pojfon ; ana others that his enemies broke into his hoiife 
by night, and ftrangled him. Beiides, all were admitted 
to fee Scipio's dead body, and every one, from the fight of 
it, had his own fufpicion or opinion of the caufe. JBut as 
Romulus difappeared on a fudden, and no part of his body 
or even his garments could be found, fome conjeftured, 
tliat the fenators who were convened in the temple of 
Vulcan, fell upon him and killed him ; after which each 
carried a part away under his gown. Others fay, that his 
exit did not happen in the temple of Vulcan, nor in the 
prefence of the fenators only, but while he was holding 
an aflembly of the people without the city, at a place call- 
ed the Goat's Marm. The air on that occafion was fud- 
denly convulfcd and altered in a wonderful manner ; for 
the light of the fun failed,* and they were involved in an 
aftonilhing darknefs, attended on eveiy fide with dreadful 
thunderings and tempeftuous winds. The multitude then 
difperfed and fled, but the nobility gathered into one bo- 
dy. When the ttfmpefl was over, and the light appeared 
again, the people returned to the Ikme place, and a very 
anxious inquiry was made for the kin'^ ; but the patricians 
would not fuffer them to look clofely into the matter. 
They commanded them to honor and worfhip Romulus, 
who was caught up to heaven, and who, as he had been a 
gracious king, would be t© the Romans a propitious deity. 
Upon this the multitude went away with great fatisfa<I:"lion, 
and worihipped him, in hopes of nis favor and prote<5bion. 
Some, however, fearching more minutely intp the affair, 
gave the patricians no fmall uneafmefs ; tliey even accuf- 
ed them of impofing upon the people a ridiculous tale, 
when they had murdered the king with their own hands. 
While things were in this diforder, a fenator, we are 
told, of great didindlion, and famed for fandtity of man- 

Viftor tells us, the corpfc was carried out, with the face covered 
with a linen cloth, that the blackneis of it might not appear. 

* Cicero mentions this remarkable darknels in a fragment of his 
fixth book de Repub. And it appears from the aRronomical tables, 
that there was a great eclipfe of the fun in the firft year of the fix^ 
teenth Olympiad, fuppoled to be the year that Romulus died, on 
the twei\ty{ixth of May, which, confidcrlng the littic exath^els 
there was liHn in the Roman calendar, might very well coincide 
with the month of July. 
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ners, Julius Proculus by name,* who came from Alba 
with Romulus, and had been his faithful friend, went 
into the Forum, and declared upon the moft folenm oaths, 
before all the people, that as he was travelling on the 
road, Ro«nulus met him, in a form more noble and au . 
g^uft than ever, and clad in bright and dazzling armor# 
AftoniOied at the fight, he faid to him, " For what mif- 
** behavior of ours, O king, or by what accident, have 
•* you fo untimely left us, to labor under the heavieft 
*• calumnies, and the whole city to $nk under inexpref- 
** fible forrow ?" To which he anfwered, ** It pleafed 
*• the gods, my good Proculus, that we (hould dwell with 
** men for a time, and after having founded a city 
•* which will be the moft powerful and glorious in the 
'* world, return to heaven from whence we came. Fare- 
•• wel then, and go, tell the Romans, that by the exercife 
'* of temperance and fortitude, they fhall attain the high- 
'< eft pitch of human greatnefs, and I, the God Quirinus, 
*« will ever be propitious to you." This, by the charae-* 
ter and oath or the relater, gained credit with the Ro- 
mans, who were caught with the enthu/iafm, as if they 
had ft6tuaUy been ihfpired ; and, far from contradifling 
what they had heard, bade adieu to all their fufpicions of 
the nobility, united in the deifying of Qijirinus, and ad* 
drefied their devotions t© him. This is very like the Gre- 
cian fables concerning Ariileas the Proconne/ian, and 
Cleomedes the Aftypalefian. For Ariileas, as they tell 
us, expired in a fulier*s ihop ; and when his fri«nds came 
to take away the body, it could not be found. Soon af- 
ter, fome pcrfons coming in from a journe)^, faid they met 
Arifteas travelling towards Croton. As tor Cleomedes, ' 
their account of him is, that he was a man of gigantic fizc 
and Arength ; but behaving in a foolifh and ^antic man- 
ner, he was guilty of many afts of violence. At laft he 
went into a fchool, where he ftruck the pillar that fup- 
ported the roof with his fid, and broke it afunder, fo 
that the roof fell in and deftroyed the children. Purfucd 
for this, he took refuge in a great cheft, and having fhut 
the lid upon him, he held it down fo fad, that many men 
together could not force it open : When they had cut the 
cheft in pieces, they could not find him either dead or • 
%live. Struck with this flrange affair, they fent to con- 

^ A defcendant of Itilus or Akaniat. 
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fttlt the oracle at Delphi, and had from the pncftcft thts 
anfwer^ 

The race pf heroes ends in Cleomedes. 

It is likewife faid, that the body of Alcmena was loff, 
as they were carrying it to the grave, and a ftone was feen 
lying on the bier in its (lead. Many fuch improbable 
tales are told by writers who wanted to deify beings nat- 
urally mortal. It is indeed impious and illiberal to leave 
nothing of divinity to virtue : But, at the fame time, to 
unite heaven and earth in the fame fubjeft, is abfurd. We 
ihould therefore reje6t fables, when we are polTefled of un-r 
deniable truth ; for, according to Pindar, 

The body yields to death's all powerful fummons^ 
While the bright image of eternity 
Survives 

This alone is from the gods : From heaven it comes, and 
to heaven it returns; not indeed with the body; •but 
when it is entirely fet free and feparate from the body» 
when it becomes difengaged from every thing fenfual and 
unholy. For in the language of Heraclitus, the pure 
foul is' of fuperior excellence,* darting from the body 
like a flafh ox lightning from a cloud ; but the foul that 
is carnal and immerfed in fenfe,t like a heavy and dank 

♦ This is a very difficult paiTage. The former traafbtor, with an 

anjuftifiablt-iiberty, has turned avmi ym^ A^Xf^ i«^ «f >ni9 A virtu- 
ous foui is pure and unmixed lighi ; which, however exceUent the fen- 
timent, as borrowed from the Scripture, where he had found that 
God is lights is by no means the ienie of the original. 

lacier has tranflated it literally /' amefeche, and remarks the pro- 
priety of the exprelfion, with relpcfl to that poHtion of Hsraclitus, 
that fire is the firfl principle of all things. The French critic went 
upon the fuppofed analogy between fire and drynefs ; but there is 
a much more natural and more obvious analogy, which may help us 
to the interpretation of this palTage ; that is, the near relation which 
drynefs has to purity or cleaniinefs : And indeed we 6nd the word 
{tpoq ufed metaphorically in the latter fenfc — {«}^» r^^^oi* 

T Milton in his Comus, ufes the fame comparifon ; for which, 
however, he is indebted rather to Flato than to Plutarch. 
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Lets in defilement to the inwatd parts. 
The idul graws clotted by contagion, 
Imbodies, and imbrutes, till fhe quite lofo 
The divine property of her firfl being. 
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r, witBr difficulty is kindled and ajOpires. There is 
therefore no occafiony againft nature, to lend the bodies of 
good men to leaven ; but we are to conclude, that virtu. 
oas fpulsy )>y nature and the divine iuilice^ rife from men 
to heroes, from heroes to genii i and at lafl, if, as in 
the myfteries, they l>e perfe^ly cleanfed and purified, ihak- 
ing off^h remains of mortality, and all the power of the p^- 
fioAs, then they finally attain the rao£: glorious and perfe^ 
bappine^i andafcend from genii to gods, not by the vote of 
the people, hut by the juft and eftablifhed order of nature.* 
The iurnaine that Romulus had of Q^rinus, fome think 
was given hi9^ ^^ (anoUier) Mars ; others,, becaufe they 
call th^e S^oman citizens Q^irites ; others, a^ain, b.ec^uiip 
the ancients gave t)ie name of Quiris to the pomt of a {pear, 
or to th^ fpear itfelf ; and that oljuno Q^iriii$ to tl^e &tue^ 
of Juno, vfhfin (he was represented leaning onaipear. 
Moreover, they Ifyled a certain fpear, which was confecrat* 
ed in thepala^i^e. Mars; andthoi'e thatdiflinguifhed. them^ 
felvesii^ war, were rewarded with a fpeax. Iu)mulus, then, 
as a. mftrdal or warrior go4) was named Quirinus ; and the 
hill on which his temple (lands, has the name of Q^rinalis 
on his account. The day on which be difappeared, is calU 
cd lif Jfigit 9/ fbe pfopU^ a^d Nona Caproti^ay becaufe 
then they go out of the city to offer facrince at the Goat's 
Miu:ih. On thU occafion tl^y pronounce aloud ijome of 
their prcmer ja^o^e^, Marcus and Caius for inftance, reMe- 
fef^ing tne ffight th^t then happened, and their calling 
upon one anotlK:x» amidft the terror and confy/ion. Oth- 
ers, hawev^r, aire of opinion, ths^t this is not a reprefenta- 
tion of ftight, but of hafle and eagernefs, deriving the cer- 
enioay from t^s (burce : Wt^n the Gauls after the taking 

$ueh are thofc tjbick and gloomy fiiadows damp 

Oft feen ia channel vaults and iiqpulcbfes, 

i,ing'ring anc[ HtUng by a hew tnade grave, 

A» loth to leave the body that it lov'd, 

And links itfelf by carnal fenfuality 

Ta a degenerate and degraded ftate. 
* Heliod was the firft whp diftinguifhed Aofc roornatures, *nen, 
tierocff, genii, and gods. He faw room, it feems, for perpetual pro> 
gre'ffion and improvement in a Rate of immortality. And when 
tde heathens -tel)u», that before the laft degree, that of divinity, is 
leached, thofe beings are liable to be replunged into their primitive 
fbteof darkncis, one would imagine they had heard iiMnetMAg of 
.tbe SkU(P( aag^l$. 

K \ 
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of Rome, were driven out by Camillas, and the city, thus 
weakened, did not eafily recover itfelf, many of the Latins, 
under the condufl of Livius Poilhumius, marched againft 
it. This army fitting down before Rome, a herald was 
fent to fignify, that the Latins were defirous to renew their 
old alliance and affinity, which was now declining, by new 
intermarriages. If, therefore, they would fend them a 
good number of their virgins and widows, peace and 
friendfhip (hould be eflabliifaed between them, as it was be- 
fore with the Sabines on the like occafion. When the Ro* 
mans heard this, though they were afraid of war, yet they 
looked upon the giving up of their women as not at all 
more eli^ble than captivity. While they were in this fuf- 
penfe, a tervant maid, named Philotis, or, according to oth- 
ers, Tutola, advifed them to do neither, but by a ftrata- 
gem, which ^e had thought of, to avoid both the war and 
the giving of hofhtges. The ftratagem was to drefs Phi- 
lotis herfelf, and other handfome female flaves, in good 
attire, and fend them inftead of freebom virgins, to the 
enemy. Then, in the night, Philotis was to light up a 
torch (as a fignal) for the Romans to attack the enemy, 
and difpatch them in their fleep. The Latins were fatif- 
fied, and the fcheme put in practice. For accordingly 
Philotis did fet up a torch on a wild fig tree, icreening it 
behind with curtains and coverlets from the fight of the 
enemy, whilfl it was vifible to the Romans. As foon as 
they beheld it, they fet out in great hafie, often calling up- 
on each other at the gates to be expeditious. Then they 
fell upon the Latins, who expe6ted nodiing lefs, and cut 
them in pieces. Hence this feafl, in memory of the vi6lo- 
ly. The day was called Non^ Caprmna^ on accotmt of 
the ^xjiildfig treey in the Roman tongue caprificus. The 
women are entertained in the fields in booths made of the 
branches of the fig tree : And the fervant maids in compa- 
nies run about and play ; afterwards they come to blows, 
and throw flones at one another, in remembrance of their 
then afiiding and (landing by tlie Romans in the battle. 
Thefe particulars are admitted but by few hiftorians. In- 
deed their calling upon each other's names in the day- 
time, and their walking in proceflion to the Goat^s Marjb^* 
like perfons that were going to a facrifice, feems rather to 

* Inftead of ui im &AXaTTar, the reading in Bryan's text, which 
has no tolerable fenfe, an anoyznous copy gives us »9V%fi tCKtlKtJ^w^*. 
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be placed to the fbianer account ; though poffibly both 
thcfe events might Kaopen, ta diftant period*, on the faine 
day. Roirajlus is faid to have been fifty four years of age, 
and in the thirtyeighth of his reign,* when he was tsfec 

from l-M wnrlri. 



from the world. 
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ROMULUS AND THESEUS, 

COMPARED. 

HIS is all I have met with that defervcs to be rekted 
concerning Romulus and The(eus« And to come to the 
comparifon,t firft it appears, that Thefeus was inclined 
to great enterprifes, by his own proper choice, and com- 
pelled by no neceflity, fince he might have reigned in 
peace at Troezene, over a kingdom by no means con- 
temptible, which would have fallen to him by fucceflion : 
Whereas Rcmiulus, in order to avoid prefent flavery, and 
impending puniflunent, became valiant (as Plato expreiTes 
it) through fear, and was driven, by the terror of ex. 
treme fulierings, to arduous attempts. Befides, the great- 
eft a^ion of Romulus was the killing of one tyrant in 
Alba : But the firft exploits of Thefeus, performed oc- 
cafionally, and by way of prelude only, were thofe of dth 
troying Sciron, Sinnis, Procruftes, and the ciu6 beurer \ 
by whole pmiifhment and.death he delivered Greece from 
feveral cruel tyrants, before they, for whofe prefervation 
he was laboring, knew him. Moreover, he might have 

And ^dKAXa facrx]ic€^ or rather to offer up prayers at a ficrifice^ is in 

one (enfe of oXa^Ji ir, appears from the fcholiaft on Sophocles's 

Trachinictf -where he explains etKei^ym; by tm; eti rv9 ^vamw 

f t^^AK. This iignification we fuppofe, it gained from the loud 
accent in which Uiofe prayers were faid ct fung. ' 

♦ Dionyfiusef Halicamaffus (and indeed Plutarch himfelf, in the 
beginning of the life of Numa) fays, that Romulus left the worM 
im the thirtyfeventh year after the foundation of Rome. But perhaps 
thofe two hiHorians maybe reconciled as to the age he died at. 
For PluUrch fays, he was then full fiftyfour^ years of age, and Dio- 
nyfius that he was in his fiftyfifth year. 

f Nothing can be more excellent than thefe parallels of Plutarch. 
He weighs the virtues and vices of men in {o juft a balance, and 
puts fo tnie an eftimate on their good and bad qualities, tliat. the 
reader canno^attmd to them without infinite advantage. 
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gone fafely to Athens by fca» w2ilioiUa&y,dainp^er from 
robbers : But Roioulus could huve m fecurity, while 
Amulius lived. This difiereace is evident TheCeus, 
when umnolefted him&lf, wesd: fiorth to refcue others from 
their opprelTors. Oii the other hand, Romuhis U)d bis 
brother, while they were uninjured by the tyrant them- 
felves, quietly fuffered him to cxcrcife his cruelties. And,, 
if it was a great thing for Romulus to be wounded in the 
battle with the Sabines, to kill Acron, and to conquer ma- 
ny other enemies, we may fet againft thefe diftinftions the 
battle with the Centaurs, and the war with the Amazons. 

But as to Thefeus*8 enterprife with refpe^ to the Cre- 
tan tribute, when he voluntarily offered to go among the 
young men and virgins, whether he was to expe& to be 
food for fome wild beall, or to be ^rified at Androgeus's 
tomb, or, which is the lighteft of atl the evils iaid to be 
prepared for him, to fubmit to a vile and diAionorable 
ilavery, it is not eafy to exprefe his courage and magna- 
nimity, his regard for juftice and the public good, and his 
love of glorv and of virtue. On this occa^n, it aj^iears. 
to me tl^t tne philofophers have not ill defined lo^e to be 
a remedy pr Divided by the gods f^r t^ fafety and prefer^ 
nfatioft of^outhJ^ For Ariadne's love feems to have been 
the work ef fome god, who deAgned by that means to pre. 
ferve this great man. Nor fliould we blame htr for her 
pafllion, but rather wonder that all were not alike «ffe3ed 
towards him. And if ihe alone was fenfible of that ten- 
dernefs, I may juftly pronounce her worthy the love of a 
god,t as Ae flrawed fo great a regard ^ virtue and ez^ 
celleoce in her attachment to fo worthy a man. 

Both Thefeus and Romulus were born with political 
talents ; yet neither of them prefcrved the proper char- 
acter of a king, but deviated from the due medium, the 
one erring on the fide of democracy, the other on that of 
Abfolutjs power, according to their diflferent tempers. For 
♦ prince's .feft concccn is^to preferve the governnxcm it- 

•YidcPAi^C«pi/w. 

% Plutarch b<re entew ioto lb« noUon of Socrates, who teacher, 
(bat U is the love of virtue and |qal excellence which alone can unite 
WL to the Supreme Being. But though this maxim ^s good, it is not 
applicable to Ariadne. For where is th« virtue of that princefs, who- 
Jell in love wixhaftraagerat firft fighfe,and haftened to the completion. 
cl her wilhei throughi U^ iMia of hei kindwd and bei country I 
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felf ; and this is cflfe6ted, no lefs by avoiding whatever is 
improper, than by cultivating what is fuitable to his dig- 
nity. Ife *who gi<ves uf or extends bzs authority ^ contin* 
ues not a prince or a king, but degenerates into a repuB^' 
lican or a tyrant ^ and thus incurs cither the hatred or 
contempt of his fubjefts. The former feems to be the er- 
ror of a mild and humane difpofition, the latter of felflove 
and feverity. 

If, then, the calamities of mankind are not to be entire- 
ly attributed to fortime, but we are to feek the caufe in 
their different manners and paflions, here we fliall find, 
that unreafonable anger, with quick and unadvifed refent- 
ment, is to be imputed both to Romulus, in the cafe of his 
brother, and to Thefeus in that of his fon. But, if we con- 
fider whence their anger took its rife, the latter feems the 
more excufable, from the greater caufe he had for refent- 
ment, as yielding to the heavier blow. For, as the dif jpute 
begiii when Romulus was in cool confutation for the 
ccypmon good,* one would think he could not pref- 
ently have given way to fuch a paflion : Whereas Thefeus ' 
was urged againfl his fon, by emotions which few men 
have been able to withfland, proceeding from love, jeal- 
oufy, and the falfe fuggeflions of his wife. What is more^ 
the anger of Romulus difchargcd itfelf in an a^ioi> of moft 
unfortunate confequence ; but that of Thefeus proceeded 
no farther than words, reproaches and imprecations, the 
ufual revenge of old men. The refl of the young man's 
mifery feems to have been owing to fortune. Thus far 
Thefeus feems to deferve the preference. 

fiut Romulus has, in the firfl place, this great ad van-' 
tage, that he rofe to diflin6tion from very fmall begin- 
nings. For the two brothers were reputed flaves and ions* 
of herdfmen ; and yet before they attamed to liberty thcm- 
felves they beftowed it on almofl all the Latfns j gaining, 
at once the mod glorious titles, as deftroyers of their ene- 
mies, deliverers of their kindred, kings of nations, and 
founders of cities, not tranfplanters as Thefeus was, who 
filled indeed one city with people, but it was by ruining 
many others, which bore the names of ancient kings and 

* Ploilllifch does- not fecm to have had a juft idea of the conteft 
between Romulus and Remus. The two brothers were not (b fo- • 
licifeous about the fituation of their new city, as which of th^n^ 
ihouid hsye the command in it, when it wv built. 
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heroes. And Romuhis afterwards effe^ed the fame, when^ 
he compelled his enemies to demolish their habitations^ 
and incorparate with their conquerors. He had not, how. 
ever, a city ready built, to enlarge, or to tranfplant in- 
habitants to from other towns, but he created one, galn- 
injg to himfelf lands, a country, a kingdom, children, 
wives, alliances ; and this without deflroying or ruining 
any one. On the contrary, he was a great benefadlor to 
perfons who, having neither houfe nor habitation, wiU 
lingly became his citizens and people. He did not, indeed, 
like Thefeus, deflroy robbers and ruffians, but he fubdued 
nations, took cities, and triumphed over kings and gene- 
rals. 

As for the fate of Remus, it is doubtful by what hand 
he fell ; mod writers afcribing it to others, and not to Ro- 
mulus. But, in the face of all the world, he faved his 
npother from deft ruction, and placed his grandfather, who 
liyed in mean and diOionorable fubje6tion, upon the t^|ae 
of ^aeas : Moreover, he voluntarily did htm many Kvnd 
offices, but nev<;r injured him, not even inadvertently. 
On the other hand, I think Thefeus, in forgetting or neg- 
Jefling the command about the iail| cai\ ^arcely, $y any 
excufes, or before the miVdeft judges, s^void the imputation 
of parricide. Senfible how difficult the defence oi this af- 
fair would be to thofe who fhould attempt it, a certain 
Athenian writer feigns, that whe» the fbip approached, 
^l^eus ran in great hafte to the citadel for the better view 
of It, and mifling his ilep, fell down ; s^ if he were deili- 
tute of fervants, or went, in whatever hurry, unattaended 
to the fea. 

Moreover, Thefeus's rapes andofft^nces, with rcfpf 61 to 
women, admit of no plauuble excufe { becaufe^ in the £rlt 
place, they were committed often ; for he carried off Ari- 
adne, Antiope, and Anaxo, the Troeacnian ; after the 
reft, Helen ; though (he was a girl not yet come to matu- 
rity, and he fo far advanced in years, that it was time for 
him t© think no more even of lawful marriag?. The next 
aggravation i$ the caufe ; for the daughters of the Trce- 
zeAians, the Lacedaemonians, and the ^mazons, were not 
more fit to bring children, than thofe of the Athenrans 
A^rung from Ere^theus and Cecrops. TiMie things, there- 
tore, are liable to the fufpicioa of a wanton and licentious 
appetite. On the other hand, Romulus, having carried 
off at once almoft eight hundred women, did not take 
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them all, but only Her^iia, as it is faid, for himfelf , and 
diftributed the reft among the moft refpeftable citizens, 
^nd afterwards by the honorable and affe6lionatetreainent 
he procured them, he turned that injury and Violence 
into a glorious exploit, performed with a political view 
to the good of fociety. Thus he united and cement- 
ed the two nations together, and opened a fourcc of future 
kindnefs, and of additional power. Time bears witnel§ 
to the conjugal modefty, tendernefs, and fidelity which he 
eftablifhed ; for during two hundred and thirty years, no 
man attempted to leave his wife, nor any woman her huf- 
band.* And, as the very curious among the Greeks can 
tell you, who was the firft perfon that killed his father and 
mother, fo all the Romans know that Spurius Carvilius 
was the firft that divorced his wife, allegmg her barren- 
nefs.f The inunediate eife^s, as well as length of time, 
atteft what 1 have faid. For the two kings fliared the 
kingdom, and the two nations came under the fame gov- 
ernment, by means of thefe aHiances. But the marriages 
of Thefeus procured the Athenians no friendfhip with any 
other ftate ; on the contrary, enmity, wars, the deftruftion * 
of their citizens, and at larf, the lols of Aphidnae ; which,, 
only through the compailion of the enemy, whom the in- 
habitants fupplicated and honored like gods, efcaped the 
fate that befcl Troy, by means of Paris. However, the 
mother of Thefeus, deferted and given up by her fon, was 
not only in danger of, but really did fuffer, the misfor- 
tunes of Hecuba, if her captivity be not a fiction, as a 
great deal befides may very well be. As to the ftories we 
have concerning both, of a fupernatural kind, the differ- 
ence is great. For Romulus was preferved by the /ignal 
favor ot heaven ; but as the oracle which *commanded 
^geus not to approach any woman in a foreign country, 
was not obferved, the birth of Thefeus appears to have been 
unacceptabU to the gods. 

•Thcfc numbers ire wrong in Plutarch ; for Dionyfius of Haii- 
camaifus marks the time with great exa^lnel's, acquainting us, that 
it was 520 years after the building of Rome, in the confulate of M. 
Pomponius Matho, and C Papirius MafTo. 

fCarvilius made oath before the Ccniors, that he liad the bcft re- 
gard for his wife, and that it was lolely in compliance with the 
iacred engagement of marriage, the defign of which was to have 
children, that he divorced hir. But this did not hinder his char- 
after from being ever after odious to the people, who thought he 
had kt a very pernicious example* 
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LYCURGUS.* 

O^ Lycurgus the lawgiver wc have nothing to relate 
that is certain and uncontroverted. For there are dif- 
ferent accounts of his birth, .his travel^ his death, and 
eipecially of the laws and form of government which he 
effabliihed. But leail of all are the times agreed upon in 
which this great man lived. For fome fay he flouriflicd 
at the fame time with Iphitus,t ahd joined with him in 
ftttling the celTation of arms during the Olympic games. 
Among thefe is Ariftotle the philofopher, wno alleges for 
proof an Olympic quoit, on which was prefervcd the in- 
icription of Lycurgus's name. But others who, with 
Eratofthenes and ApoUodorus, compute the time by the 
fuccefCons of the Spartan kings,} place him much earlier 

*The life of Lycurgus was the firil which Plutarch publiflied, 
as he himfelf obfcrves in the life of Thefeus. He feems to have had 
a ftroDg attachment to the Spartans and their cuiloms, as Xenophon 
iikewile had. For, befide this life, and thofe of feveral other Spar, 
.•tan chiefs, we have; a treatife of his on the laws and cuftoms of the 
Laced<exnonians, and another of Laconic Apophthegms. He makes 
Lycurgus in all things a perfed hero, and alleges his behavior as a 
proof that the wife man fo often defcribed by the philofophers was 
not a mere ideal chara3;er, unattainable by human nature. It is 
certain, however that the encomiums beflowed upon him and his 
laws by the Delphic oracle, were merely a contrivance between the 
Pythonefs and himfelf ; and fome of his laws, for inftance that con-, 
cerning the women, were exceptionable. 

i Iphttus, king of £lis, is faid to have inllttuted, or rather re. 
ftored the Olympic games, 108 years l»efo re what is commonly 
reckoned the firft Olympiad, whicn commenced in the year before 
Chrift 776, or as fome wfll have it, 774., and bore the name of 
Corcebus, as the following Olympiads did thofe of other vrftors. 

Iphilus began with offering a lacrifice to Hercules, whom the 
Eleans believed to have been upon fome account exalperated againd 
them. He next ordered the Olympic games, the difcontinuancc of 
which was faid to have cauled a peftilencc, to be proclaimed all over 
Greece, with a promile of free admifllon to all comers, and fixed 
the lime forthe celebration of them. He likcw ilc took upon himfell 
to be fole prefident and judge of thole games, a privilege which tlie 
Pi leans had often diiputed with his predeceflbrs, and which con- 
tinued to his defcendants as long as the regal dignity fubfifted. Af- 
•^tcr this the people appointed two prcfidents, which in time in- 
cr^fcd to ten, and at length to twelve. 

{Strabo fays, that Lycurgus the lawgiver certainly lived in the 
Afth generation after AUhemenes, who led a colony into Crete. This 
Althemcne* was the fon of Ciffiis who founded Axgoj, at the fame 
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than the firfl Olympiad. Timaeus, however^ fappofes^ 
diat, as there were two Lycurgus's in Sparta at different 
times, the actions of both are afcribed to one, on account 
of bis particular renown ;..and that th« more ancient of 
them lived not long after Homer: Nay, fome fay he had 
feen him. Xenophon, too, coxifirms the opinion of his 
antiquity, when he makes him cotemporary with the He- 
raclidse. It is true, the latefl of the Lacedaemonian kings 
were of the lineage of the Heraclidae ; but Xenophon 
there feems to fpeak of the ftrfl and more immediate de- 
fcendants of Hercules.* As the hiftory of thoie times is 
thus involved, in relating the circumftances of Lycurgus's 
life, we fhall endeavor to fele£l fuch as are lean: contro- 
verted, and follow authors of the greateft credit. 

Simonides, the poet, tells us, that Prytanis, not Euno* 
uius, was father.to Lycurgus. But moft writers give us 
the genealogy of Lycurgus and Eunoraus in a different 
manner ; for, according to them, Soiis was the fon of Pa- 
trocles, and grandfon of Ariftodemus ; Eurytion the foft 
of Soiis, Prytanis of Eurytion, and Eunomus of Prytanis ; 
to this Eunomus was born Polyde£tes, by a former wife, 
and by a fecond, named Dianaifa, Lycurgus* Eutychidas^ 
however, fays Lycurgus was the iixth from Patrocles, and 
the eleventh from Hercules. The moft diflinguiflied of 
his anceftors was Soils, under whom the Lacedaemonians 
made the Helotes their flaves,t and gained an extenfivc 
tKift of land from the Arcadians, yt this Soiis it is ref- 
lated, that, being betieged by the Clitorians in a difficult 
poft where there was^ no water, he agreed to give up all 
his conquefls, provided that himfelf and all his army /hould 
drink of the neighboring fpring. When thefe conditions 
were fworn to, he sCfTerabted his forces, and ofiered his 

time that Patrocles, Lycurgus's anceftor in the fifth degree, laid the 
foundations of Sparta. So that Lycurgus flourifhed fome (horttime 
after Solomon, about 900 years before the Chriftian era. » . . 

* This padage is in Xenophon*sexcetlenttfeatife concerning the ro. 
public of Sparta, from which Plutarch hat taken the beA part of tbta 
Hfe. 

. + The Hdotcsjor Ilotes, were inhabitants of Helos, a maritime toi^m 
of Laconia. The Lacedemonians having conquered and made flawcs 
of them, called not only them, but jail the other (laves they happened - 
^o have by the name of Helotes, It is certain, however, ihaft the de- 
i'cendanU of the original i/f/^fj, though they were<extreraely ill t(qit« 
ed, and ibme of them afiaflioated, {ubTiftea many ages in l^w^ j 
Vol. I. L .' " 
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kingdom to the man that would forbear drinking ; not one 
of them, however, could deny himfclf, but they all drank. 
Then Soiis went down to the fpring himfelf, and having 
only fprinkled his face in fight of the enemy, he marched!* 
off, and ftill held the country, becaufe all had not drank. 
Yet, though he was highly nonored for this, the family 
had not their name from him, but, from his fon, were call- 
ed Eurytlonida :* And this, becaufe Eurytion feems to be 
the firft who relaxed the ftridlnefs of kingly govern- 
ment, inclining to the interefl of the people, and ingratiat- 
ing himfelf with them. Upon this relaxation, their encroch- 
ments increafed, and the fucceeding kings, either becom- 
ing odious, treating them with greater rigor, or elfe giv- 
ing way through weaknefs, or in hopes of favor, for a long 
time anarchy and cobfufion prevailed in Sparta ; by which 
one of its kings, the father of Lycurgus, loft his lire. For 
while he was endeavoring to part fome perfons who were 
<:onceaied in a fray, he received a wound by a kitchen knife 
of which he died, leaving the kingdom to his eldeft ion 
Polydeaen! 

But he too dying foon after, the general voice gave it 
for Lycurgus to a^end the throne ; and he a6lually did fo, 
till it appeared that his brother's widow was pregnant. 
As foon as he perceived this, he declared that the king- 
dom belonged to her iffue, provided it were male, and h^ 
kept the adminiftration in his hands only as his guardian. 
This he did with the title of Prodicos, which the Lacedae- 
monians give tothe guardians of infant kings. Soon after the 
queen made him a private overture, that /he would deftroy 
her child upon condition that he would marry her, when 

• It may be proper here to give the reader a ftiort view of the re-. 
gal government of" Lacedcmoil, under the Herculean line. The He- 
raclidae having driven outTifamenes the fon of Oreftes, Eur)ilhenes 
and Procles, i3ie fons of Ariftodeinus, reigned in that kingdom. — 
Under them the government took a new form, and inftead of one 
fovereign, became fubjcA to two. Thefetwo brothers did not divide 
the kingdom between them, neither did they agree to reign alter- 
nately,butthey refolved to govern jointly, and with equal power and 
authority. What is furpriiing is, that, notwithftanding their mutual 
jealoufy,this diarchy did not end with thefe two brothers,but contin- 
ued under a fuccefTion of thirty princes of thelineof £uryfthenes,and 
twenty feven of that of Procles. Euryftbenes was fucceeded by his ion 
Agis,Tr6m whom all the descendants of that line were fumamed Agi- 
day as the other line took the name of Euryfionida^ from Eurytion , the 
grandW ot Procles, Patrocles, or Protocles. Pan/an. Strab. Of al. 
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king of Sparta. Though he detefted her wickednefs, he faid 
nothing againft the propofal^but pretending to approve it, 
charged her not to take any drugs to procure an abortion, 
left fhe fliould endanger her own health or life ; for he would 
take care that the child, as foon as born, fhould be deftroy- 
ed. Thus he artfully drew on the woman to her full time, 
and, when he heard fhe was in labor, he fent perfons to 
attend and watch her delivery, with orders, if it werc^ 
girl, to give it to the women, but if a boy, to bring it to 
him, in whatever bufinefs he might be engaged. It hap- 
pened that he was at fupper with the magistrates when me 
was delivered of a boy, and his fervants, who were pref- 
ent, carried the child to him. When he received it, he is 
reported to have faid to the company, Spartans^ fee here 
your nenv born king. He then laid him down upon the 
chair of ftate, and named him Charilaus, becaufe of the joy 
and admiration of his magnanimity and juftice, ieftified by 
all prefent. Thus the reign of Lycurgus lafted only eight 
months. But the citizens had a great veneration for him 
on other accounts, and there were more that paid him 
their attentions, and were ready to execute his commands, 
out of regard to his virtues, than thofe that obeyed him as 
a guardian to the king, and direflor of the adminiftration. 
There were not, however, wanting thofe that envied him, 
and oppofcd his advancement, as too high for fo young a 
man ; particularly tne relations and friends of tKc queen 
mother, who feemed to have been treated with contempt. 
Her brother, Leonidas, one day boldly attacked him with 
virulent language, and fcrupled not to tell him, that he 
was well aifured he would foon be king ; thus preparing 
fujHpicions, and matter of accti^ation againfl Lycurgus, in 
cafe any accident fhould befal the king. Iniinuations of 
the fame kind were likewife fpread by the queen mother « 
Moved with this ill treatment, and fearing fome dark de- 
fign, he determined to get clear of all fufpicion, by trav- 
elling into other countries, till his nephew fhould be grown 
up, and have a fon to fucceed him in the kingdom. ' 

He fet fail therefore, ^nd landed in Crete. There, hav- 
ing obferved the forms of government, and converfed with 
the molt illuflrious perfonages, he was flruck with admi- 
ration with fome of their laws,* and refolved at his return 

* The moft ancient writers, as Ephorus, CaUifthenes, Ariftotle, 
and Plato, are of opinion, that Lycurgus adopted many things in 
tbe Oroan Polity, But Polybivts will have it that they are all miC- 
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to nuke ufe of them in S{>arta. Some others hp rejeflcd. 
Amonff the friends he gained in Crete, was Thales,* with 
whom ne had intereft enough to perfuade him to go suid 
fettle at Sparta, Thales was famed for his wifdom and 
political abilities : He was withal a lyric poet, who under 
color of exerciHng his art, performed as great things a» 
the mod excellent lawgivers. For his odes were fo many 
perfuafives to obedience and unanimity, as by means of 
melody and numbers, they had great grace and power^ 
they foftened infenfibly the manners of the audience, dre^v 
them off from the animofities which then prevailed, and 
imited them in zeal for excellence and virtue. So that, in 
fome meafure, he prepared the way for Lycurgus towards 
the inilrufhon of the Spartans. From Crete Lycurgus 
pafled to Afia, de(irous,as is faid, to compare the lonianf 
expence and luxury with the Cretan frugality and hard 
diet, fo as to judge what tffett each had on their feveral 
manners and governments; juil as phyficians compare 
bodies that are weak and iickly with the healthy and robuil. 
There alfo, probablyj, he met with Homer's poems, which 
were preferved by the poftcrity of Cleophylus. Obferving 
that many moral fentences, and much political knowledge 
were intermixed with his ftories, which had an irreiiflible 

ttken. "At Sparta,'* fayt be (in his fixth book) '« the lands are 
*( equally divided among all the citizens ; wealth is banifhed ; the 
«( crown is hereditary ; whereas in Qt^tc the contrary obtains." 
Out this does not prove that Lycurgus might not take I'ome good 
laws and ufagcs trom Crete, and leave what he thought defeoivc. 
There is, indeed, fo great a cooformity between the laws of Lycuf- 
gus and thofe of Minos, that we muft believe with Str»bo, that 
^efe were the foundation of the other. 

^This Thales, who was a poet and muHcian, muft ])e diftin- 
guiflied from Thales the Milefian, who was one of the (even -wUc 
men of Greece. The poet lived sgo years before the philofopher. 

-^ The lonians fenta colony from Attica into Afia Minor, about 
1059 years before the Chriftianera,and ijO before Lycurgus. And 
thougn they might not be greatly degenerated in fo {hort a lime, 
yet our lawgiver could judge of the effeft which the climate and 
Afiatic plenty had upon them. 

{ He adds protabfy «c siOKtfy becaufe fome Grrek authors have 
affirmed that Lycurgus faw Homer himfelf, who was at that time 
at Chios. But rlutarch*s opinion ia more to be relied on. Homer 
died before Lycurgus was bom. Beforethe time of Lycurgus, they 
had nothing in Greece of Homer, but ibme detached pieces, which 
were feverally named from die different fubjefls treated of in them t 
fufih as the valor of Diomcdi^ HeHor*i Ranjm^ wd tl>e like. 
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charm, he colU6bed them into one body, and tranfcribed 
them with pleafure, in order to take them home with him. 
For his glorious poetry was not yet fully known in Greece ; 
only fomc particular pieces were in a few hands, as they 
happened to be difperfed. Lycurgus was the firft that 
made them generally known. iTie Egyptians likewifefup^ 
pofe that he vifited them ; and as of all their institutions 
he was moft pleafed with their diftinguiOiing the military 
men from the reft of the people,* he took the fame meth- 
od at Sparta, and, by feparatmg from thefe the mechanics 
and artificers, he rendered the conftitution more noble and 
more of a piece. This aflertion of the Egyptians is con- 
firmed by Jbme of the Greek writers. But we know of nd 
one, except Ariftocrates, fon of Hipparchus, and a Spartan^ 
who has affirmed that he went to Xibya and Spam, and 
in his Indian excurdons converfed with the Gymrffofhtfis.\' 
The Lacedaemonians found the want of Lycurgus when 
abfent, and fent many embailies to entreat him to return. 
For they perceived that their kings had barely the title 
and outward appendages of royalty, but in nothing elfe 
differed from the multitude : Whereas Lycurgus had abil- 
ities from nature to guide the meafures of government and 
powers of perfuafion, that drew the hearts of men to him* 
The kings, however, were confulted about his return, and 
they hoped that in his prefence they fhould experience lefs 
infolence amongft the people. Returning then to a cit|r 
thus diipofed, he immediately appliipd himfelf to alter the 
whole frame of the conftitution \ fenfible that a partial 

At 

* The ancient Egyptians kept not only the priefts and militBiy 
men who confifted chiefly of the nobility, dlftinft from die reft^ 
the people ; but the other employments, viz. thofie of hei)d^jei>, 
fliepherds, merchants, interpreters and fcamen, defcend^d:^ in par- 
tic alar tribes from fadierto fon. x 

t Indian priefts and philofophers who went alpti^ft naked, and 
lived in woods. The Brachmans were one of the^to^. They had a 
great averfion to idlenefs. Apuleius tells us,ev^ pupil of theirs wa% 
obliged to give account every day of feme gdbd he had done, either 
by .meditation or action, before k« was admitted to fit down to din<r 
ncr. So thoroughly were they perfuaded of ihe tnnfhugratton of 
the ibul, and a happy one lor themfelves, dat they ufed to commiC 
themfidves to the flames when they had lived to iatiety, 01 were ap^ 
pickenitve of any misfortune. But we are afnid it was vaiity that 
induced one of them to bum himfelf beEove Alexandes tbe.GBGal^ 
and another to do the lame before Auguftus Csfac. 
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change, «id the introducing of i^npc nevr lavs, would be 
of no fort of a4vantafi;e $ but ^b in t)ie cafe of a body dif- 
eafed and full of bad humora, whof<r temperaioent is to be 
corre^ed and new formed by mcdi^ii^^t it w^s neceOary 
to bef in a new cegiipea* With ihefe fentinient^ he went 
to Ddphiy and when he had ojQFeriBd facrifice pndconfulted 
the god^* he returned with tiuit celebrattd oracle, in which 
the prieAef9 called him> ^hfV04 ^ th$ gods^ and raibfr 
€tgMd than n man. As to his cequeft nSfX he might ena^ 
g^d lawSt flie told him Apollo had beard his re^uefty and 
fr^mifed that the K$nfiituiipn htjh^uld ejinhli/b^'wwdhe the 
mafi cMcelUnt in iht *W0rld, Thus encourai^» he appli- 
fd to the nobility, and defired them to put their hands to 
the work ; addreffing bimfelf privately at irft to his 
Iriends, and afterwards, by degifees, trying the difpofi* 
tion of others^ and preparing them to concur in the bu- 
iinefs. When matters- were ripe, he ordered thirty of the 

grincipal citizens to appear armed in the market place 
y break of da^, to Itrike terror into fuch as might de- 
fire to oppofe him« Hermippus has given us the names 
of twenty of the mofl: eminent of them ; but he that 
had the greateft (hare in the whole enterprife, and gave 
Lycurgus the beil afiiftance in the eftabliihing of his wws, 
was cdled Arithmiades. Upon the firft alarm, king Cha- 
jdlaus, apprehending it to be a deiign agiinft his perfon, 
took refuge in the ChaUioicos,f But he was foon fatif. 
fied, and acceded of their oath^ Nay* fo fpr from being 
^bfttnate, he joined in the undertaking. Indeed, he was 
§0 remarkable for the gentlenefs of his difpofition, that 
Archelaus, his partner in. the throar, i$ reported to have 
iaid to fome that were praifing tlus young king, Trs^ 
Qharilaus is a g$od man to b»fur»y niohs tannatfind in his 

* As Misos had perfuaded the Cretans, that his laws vere ddiv* 
titd to hiiB by Jupiter, io Lycuigus, his imiutiir, was willing to 
«uike thr SpavtansheKere that he did every thing by the dire&ion of 
iepollo. Otbcf legiflaton havefbuud k very conveaioit to propa- 
gatean opintian, that their inftittttioaa were trom the gods. Forthat 
falf love in humaa nature, which would hut ill have bornfliwith the 
fuptrioxity of genius that muft have baen acknowledged in an un« 
smftcd lawgiver, found an eafe and (atia£s£lion la uiaaitting his 
new Kguiatkms, when they were iaid ta come from heaven. 

1* 'l^t/L is, fte hazin temfle. It was ftanding in the time of Eau«>- 
^ fmias, who lived in the seign o£ Maxcui Antoninus; 
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keari to fmi/k the bad, ^m^^gl^iroiny new inftitu« 
tioii3 af ityCDrgus, the firft and moft impprtani was thar 
of^fenau ; which fliaringi ts PJatp fays,* In the power 
of the kings» too imperiow and unreflrained before, and 
hariag equal authority with them, was the means of keeper 
ing tnem within the bounis of nKxieration^ and highly 
contributed tp thn prefervatioo oiftheftate. For before 
it had been veering and unfettled, fometimes inclining to 
arbitrary power, and filiiiietiiyies towards a pure democra- 
cy $ but this eilabliOiment of a fcnate, an intermediate bo- 
dy, like ballad) kept it in a juil equilibrium, and putj^in- 
a fa£& pofture ; the t*wentyeigbt feuators adbering tmmf 
kings ^wben^'ver tbfT^fitw tbepeopU /«o encr^atbingyaHdyOn 
the other bandf fufforting the fetple ruuheu tbe kittfs at^ 
tempted to make tbemf el-vet abfolutt. This, accordmg to 
Aruiode, was the number of jfeoaton fixed upon, becauie: 
two of the thirty aCocii^es of Lyeurgus deierted the bulinc& 
through fear. But Sjphaenus tells us, there were only twen* 
tyeigm at firft intruned with the ddign. Something, per- 
haps, there is in its beinff a perfetl wunberyformed of feven 
multiplied by four, and withal the firft number, after fix». 
that is equal to all its parts. But I rather think, juft fo 

^The pai&(p to which Plutarch itfen, i« in FUto's third book of 
laws^ where he is examining into the caufes of the downfal of ftates. 
An Athenian is introduced thus fpeakiag tp a Lacedaemonian, '< Some 
*> god I believe, in his cars for your ftate, and ia ht$ forefight of 
*^ what would happen, has given you tw« kings of the iame family, 
*^ in order that reigning jointly, they might govern with the mofc 
** modecation, and Sparta expecience the greater tranquility. After 
'* ^U«, whm.tbe iDBgal authority was gfown again too aMolute and 
** imperious, a divine Ipirit tipfiding iq ahumai» nature (r.^.Lycur^ 
** gus) reduced it within the bounds of equity and modention, by 
^* the wife provilion of a fenate, whofe authoiity was to be equal to- 
«« that of the kings." Ariftotle finds fault witn this ctrcumftance 
in the infUtution of the fenate, that the fenators were to continue for 
life; for as the mind grows old with the body, he thought it un- 
reafonable to put the fortunes of the citizens into the power of men 
who through age might become incapable of judging. He likewife 
thought it very unroafonsble that they were not made accountable 
for their a&ions. Bpi for th^ latter inconvenience fufiicient pro- 
vilion feems to have been made afterwards, by the inllitutien of thp. 
Ebkorif who had it chiefly in charge to defend the rights of the peo- 
ple ;_and therefore Plato adds, •*-Adiird blefling to Sparta was tha 
** prince, who finding the power of the fenate and the kings too ar-^ 
*«bitrary and unctintroled, coutrivedthe authority of the fi^Aaxi^as^ 
** a Kftraiat upon it,'* &€. 
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many fenators were created, that, together with the two 
kings, the whole body might confift of thirty members. 
^ He had this inftitution io much at heart, that he obtain- 
^ , ed from Delphi an oracle in its behalf, called rbetra, or 
(f^e decree. This was couched in very ancient and un^ 
common terms, which, interpreted, ran thus : iHfen you 
have built a temple to the Syllanian Jupiterj and the SyU 
laniau Miner^vay* divided the feople into tribes andclaff^ 
es^ and eftablijbed a fenate of thirty perfons^ including the 

« kings J you Jball occajionally fummon the people to an 
bly betnveen Babyce and Cnacion^ and they Jball have 
etermining voice, Babyce and Cnacton are now call- 
ed Oenus : But Ariftotle thinks, by Cnacion is meant the 
river, and by Babyce the bridge. Between thefe they held 
their alTemblies, having neither halls, nor any kind of 
building for that purpo&. Thefe things he thought of no 
advantage to their councils, but rather a diflervice ; as they 
diftraCted the attention, and turned it upon trifles, on ob- 
ferving the ftatues and pidhires, the fplendid roofs, and 
every other theatrical ornament. The people thus aflem- 
bled had no right to propofe any fubje6t of debate, and 
'' .were only authorifed to ratify or reject what might be pro. 
pofed to them by the fenate and the kings. But becaufe^ 
in procefs of time, the people, by additions or retrench- 
ments, changed the terms, and perverted the fenfe of the 
decrees, the kings Polydorus and Theopompus inferted 
in the rbetra this claufe : If the people attempt to corrupt 
any laiVy the fenate and chiefs /ball retire : That is, they 
(hall dilTolve the alTembly, and annul the alterations. And 
they found means to perfuade the Spartans that this too 
was ordered by Apollo ; as we learn from thefe verfes of 
Tyrtasus : 

Ye fons of Sparta, who at Phecbus's fhrine 
Your humble vows prefer, attentive hear 
The god's decifion. O'er your beautious lands 
Two guardian kings, a fenate, and the voice 
Of the concurring people, lailing Uws 
Shall with joint power eftablifh. 

Though the government was thus tempered by Lycur- 
fus, yet foon after it degenerated into an oligarchy, wliofe 

*'As no account can be given of the meaning of the word Sylla^ 
mikn it is fuppoicd it (hould either be read Stilafiatiy from SellaGa a 
town of Laconia upon the Eurotas ; or dfe HtlUtuan as much as %» 
lay, the Grecian Jupiter, dec. 
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narcr was exerciied with fuch wantonnefs ^od vio- 
lence, that it wanted indeed a bridle, as jPlato expreOTes it. 
This curb they found in the authority of the Epboru* 
about a hundred and thirty years after lycurgus. £latu5 
was the firft invcfted with this dignity in the reign of The- 
opompus ; who when his wife upbraided hihi, that he 
would leave the regal power to his children lefs than he 
received it, replied, Nay^ but great er^ becaufe more kftUg. 
And, in fa6l, the prerogative fo ftript of all extravagant 
pretentions, no longer occafioned either envy or danger to 
Its poff^flbrs. By thefe means they efcaped the miferies 
which fiefel the Meflenian and Argive kings, who would 
not in the leafl relax the feverity of their power in favor 
of the people. Indeed, from nothing more does the wii- 
dom and foreiight of Lycurgus appear, than from the dil- 
orderly governments, and the bad undcrftanding that fub- 
fiiled between the kings and people of Mcflena imd Argo^» 

•Herodotus, (I. i. c. 65.) tnd Xenaphon, (de Refub. Lae.) tdl 
uf, the Ephori wera appointed by Lycurgus kimfelf. But the ac- 
count which Hutirch gives us from Aridotk, fP4>iitA,y.)*adoih^ 
ei«,of their being inftituted long after, feefosmoreagieo^letORaifoo. 
For it b not UKely thit Lyenigua, who in aU thinp eadcavond to 
lupport the ariftociKy, and left the people only th« right of affent- 
ing or difienting to what was pvopofisd to them, would appoint a 
kind of tribunes of the people, to be nuifters as it were both of the 
kings and the fenate. Some, indeed, fuppo& the Ephari to have been 
at firft the kings* friends, to wboin they delegated their authority, 
when they were obliged to be in the field, 3ut it is very clear that 
they were elefled by the people out of their own body, and fom^- 
times out of the very dreg? of it ; for the boldeft citizen, whoever 
he was, was moft IjKcIy to be chofen to this office, which was in- 
tended as a ^heck on tne fenate and the kings. They were five in 
aumber, like the Quinfueviri in the republic of Carthage. They were 
auaually cie^bd, and in order to effe£l any thing the unanimous 
voice of the college was tt^uifite. Their authority though well de- 
figued at firft,came at length to be in a manner boundleb. They pre- 
lided in popular aflemblies, ooUe^ed their fuffrages, declared war, 
made peace, treated with foreign princes, determined the ntynber 
of forces to be raifed, appointed the funds to maintain them, and 
diftributed rewards and punifhments in the name of the (late. 
Thcylikewife held a court of juftice, inquired into the condu6l of 
all magiftrates, infpe^d into the behavior and edi|cation of youth, 
had a particular jurifdi£^ton over the Helotes^ and in Ihort, by de- 
grees dvew the whole adminiftration into their hands. They even 
went fo far as to put king Agi$ to death under a form of juftice, 
ind weK themfclves at laft killed by Cleomenes^ 
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neighboring dates, and related in blood to Sparta. For, 
as at firft they were in all refpefts equal to her, and pof- 
fefled of a better country, and yet preferved no laitinor 
happinefs, but through the infolence of the kings, anddif- 
obedience of the people, were harrafled with perpetual 
troubles, they made it very evident, that it was really a fe- 
licity more than human, a blefling from heaven to the 
Spartans, to have a legislator who knew fo well how to 
frame and temper their government.* But this was an 
event of a later date. 

A fecond and bolder political enterprife of Lycurgus, 
was a new divifion of the lands. For he found a prodigious 
inequality, the city overcharged with many indigent per- 
fons, who had no land, and the wealth centered in the hands 
of a few. Determined, therefore, to root out the evils of 
infolence, envy, avarice and luxury, and thofe diftempers 
of a ftate itill more inveterate and fatal, I mean poverty and 
riches, he perfuaded them to cancel ail former divifions of 
land, and to make new ones, in fuch a manner that they 
might be perfe6tly equal in their pofieiTions and way of 
living. Hence if they were ambitious of diftin6lion, tliey 
might ieek it in virtue, as no other difference was left be- 
tween them, bst that which arifes from the difhonor of 
bafe actions and the praife of good ones. His propofal was 
put in practice. He made nine thoufand lots lor the terri- 
tory of^Sparta, which he diftributed among fo many citi- 
zens, and thirty thoufanil for the inhabitants of the reft of 
Laconia. But iome fay he made only fix thoufand fliares for 
the city, and that Polydorus added three thoufand after- 
wards ; others, that Folydorus doubled the number ap- 
pointed by Lycurgus, which were only four thoufand five 
Aundred. Each lot was capable of producing (one year 
with another) feventy bufhets of grain for each man,f and 
twelve for each woman, befides a quantity of wine and oil 
in proportion. Such a provifionthey thought fufficient for 
health and a good habit of body, and they wanted nothing 

* Whatever Plutarch might mean by ravra /x«i» «v vrs^o v, it is 
certain that kingly power was abolilhed in the QaUs of MeiTeneand 
Argos long before the time of Lycurgus the lawgiver, and a demo- 
cracy had taken place in thofe cities. Indeed, thofe ftatcs experienc- 
ed great internal troubles, not only while under the government of 
kings, but when in the form of commonwealths, and never, after the 
time of Lycurgus, made any figure equal to I^aicedaemon. 

+ By a man is niean^ a mailer of a family, whofe houfohold WV 
to fubull upon thefe feventy bulheli. 
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more. A ftory goes of our legiflatory that fomc time after, 
returning from a journey through the fields juft reaped, 
and feeing the fhocks {landing paralel and equal, he fmiled, 
and faid to fome that were by, Ho'w like is Laconia to an 
eftaie neixjlf di'vided among many brothers I 

After this, he attempted to divide alfo the moveables, 
in order to take away all appearance of inequality j but 
he foon perceived that they could not bear to have their 
goods direftly taken from them, and therefore took anoth- 
er method, counterworking their avarice by a ftratagem.* 
Firfl he (lopped the currency of the gold and filver coin, 
and ordered that they fhould make ufe of iron money only ; 
then to a great quantity and weight of this he alligned but 
a very fmall value ; fo that to lay up ten mina^-^ a whole 
room was required, and to remove it, nothing, lefs than a 
yoke of oxen. When this became current, many kinds of 
injuftice ceafed in Lacedaemon. Who would (leal or take 
a bribe, who would defraud or rob when he could not 
conceal the booty j when he could neither be dignified by 
the pofleflion of it, nor if cut in pieces beferved by its ufe ? 
For we are told, that when hot, they quenched it in vine- 
gar, to make it brittle and unmalleaole, and cohfequently 
unfit for any other fervice. In the next place he excluded 
unprofitable and fuperfluous arts : Indeed, if he had not 
done this, mod of them would have fallen of themfelves, 
when the new money took place, as the manufa6lures 
could not be difpofed of. Their iron coin would not pafs 
in the reft of Greece, but was ridiculed and defpifed ; fo 
that the Spartans had no means of purchafing any foreign 
or curious wares ; nor did any merchant fhip unlade in 

♦ For a long time after Lycurgus, the Spartans glorioufly oppof- 
ed the growth of avarice ; infomuch, that a young man, who had 
bought an eftate at a great advantage, was called to Account for it, 
and a fine (et upon him. For beildes the injuftice he was guilty 
of, in buying a thing for leb than it was worth, they judged that 
he was too defirous of gain» ftnce his mind was employed in geu 
ting, at an age when others think of nothing but (pending. 

But when the Spartans, n« longer fatisfied with their own territo- 
ries (as Lycurgus had enjoined them to be) came to be engaged in 
foreign wars, their money not being palfable in other countries, 
they f«und xhemfelves obliged to apply to the Perfians, whofe gold 
and filver dazzled their eyes. And thetr coveteoufnefs grew at 
length fo infamous that it occafioned the proverb mentioned by 
Plato, One may fee a great deal of money carried into Lacedamon^ but 
one never fees any of it brought out again. " 
' f Thirty two pounds five (hillings and ten pence fteiting. 
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their harbors. There were not even to be found in all 
their country, either fophifts, wandering fortunetellers, 
keepers of infamous houfes, or dealers in gold and fil\rcf 
trinkets, bccaufe their was no money. Thus luxury, lof- 
ing by degrees the means that cfierifned and fupported it, 
died away of itfelf ;. e?eft they who had great pof- 
feffions had no advantage from them, ffhce they could not 
be difplayed in public, but muft lie ufclefs, in unregarded 
rcpofitones. Hefice it was that excellent workiminfliip 
was (hown in their ufeful and neceflary funiiture, as beds, 
chairs and tables ; and the LacedaE^monian cup called co- 
tbofif as Critias informs us was highly valued, particularly 
in campaigns ; for the water which muft then of neceflity 
be drank, though it would often otherwife offend the fight, 
had its muddinefs concealed by the color of the cup, and 
the thick part ftopping at the /helving brim, it came clear- 
er to the lips. Of thefe improvements the lawgiver was 
the caufe ; for the workmen having no more employment 
in matters of mere curiofity, fhowedthe excellence of their 
art in neceflary things. 

Defirous to complete the conqueft of luxury, and exter- 
minate the love of riches, he introduced a third inftitution, 
which was wifely enough and ingenioufly contrived. This 
was the ufe of public tables,* where all were to eat in com- 
mon of the fame meat, and fuch kinds of it as were appoint- 
ed by law. At the fame time they were forbidden to eat at 
heme, uponexpenfive couches and tables, to call in the af-. 
iiftancc of butchers and cooks, or to fatten like voracious 

* Xenophon feems to have penetrated farther into the reafon of 
this inftltution than bny other aulhor,as indeed he had better oppor- 
tunity to do ; the reft only fay, that this was intended to rcprcis lux- 
ury ; but he very wifely remarks, that it was alfo intended to ferve 
for a kind of fchool or academy, where the young were inftruded 
by the old, the latter relating the great things that had been performed 
within their nnemory, and thereby exciting the growing generation 
to diftinguifli themlelves by performances equally great. 

But as it was found impraflicable for all the citizens to eat in 
common, when the number of them came to exceed the number of 
tho lots of land, Dacier thinks it might have been better if the law- 
giver had ordained that thofe public tables (hould be maintained at 
the expaife of the public, as it was done in Crete, But it muft be 
confidercd that while the difciplinc of Lycurgus was kept up in its 
purity, they provided againft any inconvenience from the increaie 
of citizens, by lending out colonies, and Lacedacmon was not bur- 
dened with poor till the declenfioii of that ilate. 
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animals Ui private For fo not only their manner v^ould 
be corrupted, but their bodies difordered ; abando g^ to 
all manner of fenfuality and diffblutenefs, they woula j-e, 
quire long fleep, warm baths, and the fame indulgence a$ 
in perpetual ficknefs. To efFeft this was certainly veiy 
great ; but it was greater flill, to fecure riches from ra- 
pinCy and from envy, as Theophraftus exprelTes it, or 
rather by their ealii^ in common, and by the frugality of 
their table, to take from riches their very being. For 
what ufe or enjoyment of them, what peculiar difplay of 
magnificence could there be, where the poor man went 
to the fame refrefhment with the rich ? Hence the obfer- 
vation, that it was onlyat Sparta where Piutus (according 
to the proverb) was kept blind, and, like an image defti- 
tute of life or motion. It mufl further be obferved, tliat 
they had not the privilege to eat at home, and fo to come 
without appetite to the public repaft : They made a point 
of it to obferye any one that did not cat and drink with 
them, and to reproitdKhim as an intemperate and effemi- 
nate perfon that was fick of the common diet. 

The rich, therefore, (we are told) were more offended 
with this regulation than with any other, and, rifing 
in a body, they loddly exprefled their indignation : Nay» 
they proceeded fo far as to aflault Lycurgus with flones, 
fo tliat he was forced to fly from the aflembly, and take 
refuge in a temple. Unhappily, however, before he 
reached it, a young man named Alcander, hafly in his 
refentments, though not otherwife ill tempered, came up 
with him, and upon his turning round, ftruck out one 
of his eyes with a ftick. Lycurgus then ftopt ihort, and 
without giving way to paflion, fliowed the people his eye 
beat out, and his face ftrearaing with blood. They were 
fo ftruck with ihame and forrow at the fight, that they 
iurrendered Alcander to him, and conducted him home 
with the utmofl expreffions of regret. Lycur;gus 
thanked them for their care of his perfon, and difmiflcd 
them all except Alcander. He took him into his houfe^ 
but fhowed him no ill treatment, either by word or ac- 
tion ; only ordering him to wait upon him, infiead of his 
ufual fervants and attendants* The youth, who was of 
an ingenuous difpofition, without mtirmiiring, did as he 
was commanded. Living in this manner with Lycur- 
gus, and having an opportunity to obferve the mildnefs 
and goodnefs of his heart, his ftri6l temperance and 

Vol. L M 
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indcfato^^^^ induftry, he told his friends that Lycurgus 
Was t^^ ^^^^ proud aod fevere man he might have been 
t^e^ for, but, above all others, gentle and engaging in 
h|r behavior. This, then, was his chaflifement, and this 
ininifhrnent he fuffered, of a wild and headftrong young 
iOan to become a very modefl and prudent citizen. In 
nu^iiiory of his misfortune, Lycurgus built a temple to Mi- 
ner*va Optiletis, fo called by him from a term which the 
Dorians ufe for the eye. Yet Diofcorides, who wrote a 
treatife concerning the Lacedaemonian government, and 
others, relate, that his eye was hurt, but not put out, and 
that he built the temple in gratitude to the goddefs for his 
cure. However, the Spartans never carried ftaves to their 
siilemblies afterwards. 

The public repads were called by the Cretans Andria ; 
but the Lacedaemonians ftyled them Fhiditia, either from 
their tendency to friendjbipy and mutual benevolence, ^^Z- 
dhia being ufed inftead of philitia ; or elfe from their 
teaching frugality and parjimany^ which the word phetdo 
Cgnifies. But it is not at all impoflible, that the firft let- 
ter might by fome means or other be added, and fo pbi^ 
iditia take place of cditia, which barely fignifies eanng. 
There were fifteen perfons to a table, or a fe\<^ more or lefs. 
Each of them was obliged to bring in monthly a buHiel of 
meal, eight gallons of wine, five pounds of cheefe, two 
pounds and a half of figs, and a little money to buy flefti 
and fifh. If any of them happened to oflfer a facrince of 
firft fruits, or to kill vcnifon, he fent a part of it to the 

J)ublic table ; For, after a facrifice or hunting, he was at 
iberty to fup at home ; but the reft were to appear at the 
ufual place. For a long time this eating in common was 
obferved with great exadtnefs : So that when king Agis 
returned from a fuccefsful expedition againft the Atheni- 
ans, and from a defire to fup with his wife, requefted to 
have his portion at home,* the Polemarchs re£{i{ed to fend 
it :f Nay, when, through refentment, he neglefted, the 
day following, to offer the facrifice ufual on occafion of 
victory, they fet a fine upon him. Children alfo were in- 

* The kings of Sparta had always double commons allowed 
them ; not that they were permitted to indulge their appetites more 
than others, but that they might have an opportunity of iharin^ 
their portion -with fome brave man whom they chofc to diftinguiflx 
with that honor. 

+ The Pokmarchs were thofe who had conimanded the army under 
thckiflgs. The priifcipal men in the ftate always divided tlie commons. 
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troduced at thefe public tables, as Co many fchools of fobri- 
cty. There they heard difcourfes concerning government, 
and were inftru&ed in the moft liberal breedmg. Th^re 
they were allowed to jeft without fcurrility, and were not 
to take it ill when the raillery was returned. For ;/ *was 
reckoned fwortby of a Lacedamonian to hear a jeft : But 
if any one's patience failed, he had only to defire them to 
bf quiet, and they left off immediately. When they firft 
entered, the oldell man prefent pointed to the door, and 
faid. Not a ivord fpoken in this company goes out there* 
The admitting of any man to a particular table was under 
the following regulation : Each member of that fmall fo- 
ciety took a little ball of foft bread ia his hand. This he 
was to drop without faying a word, into a veflel called cad- 
Jos, which the waiter carried upon his head! In cafe he 
approved of the candidate, he did it without altering the 
iigure, if not, he fird prefled it flat in his hand ; for a flat* 
ted ball was confidered as a negative. And if but one 
fuch was found, the perfon was not admitted, as they 
thought it proper that the whole company fhould be fat- 
isfied with each other. He who was thus rejefled, was 
faid to have no luck in the caddos. The difh that was in 
the higheft efteem amongftthem was the black broth. 
The old men were fo fond of it, that they ranged them- 
felves in one fide and eat it, leaving the meat to the young 
people. It is related of a king of Pontus,* that he pur- 
chafed a Lacedaemonian cook, for the fake of this broth. 
But when he came to tafte it, he (Irongly exprelTed his dif- 
like ; and the cook made anfwer, Siry to make this brotb 
relijby it is neceffary firft to bathe in the Eurotas, After 
they had drank moderately, they went home without 
lights. Indeed, they were forbidden to walk with a light, 
either on this or any other occafion, that they might ac- 
cudom themfelves to march in the darked night boldly 
and refolutely. Such was the order of their public repafts. 
Lycurgus left none of his laws in writing ; it was order- 
ed in one of the Rhetra that none fhould be written. For 
what he thought moft conducive to the virtue and happi- 
nefs of a city, was principles interwoven with the manners 
and breeding of the people. Thefe would remain im- 
moveable, as founded in inclination, and be the (trongeft 

* This ftory is clfcwhcre told by Plutarch of Dionyfius the ty- 
rant of Sicily \ and Cicero confirms it, that he was the pejvibn. 
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and moll lading tie : And the habits whfch education pro- 
duced in the youth, would anfwer in each the purpofe of 
a lawgiver. A& for fmaller matters, contral$>s about prop- 
erty, and whatever occadonally varied,, it was better not 
to reduce thefe to a written form and unalterable method, 
but to fuffer them to change with the times, and to admit 
of additions or retrenchments at the pleafure of perfons 
fo well educated. For he refolved the whole bunnefs of 
legiflation into the bringing up of youth. And this, as 
we have obferved, was the reafon why one of his ordin- 
ances forbade them to have any written laws. 

Another ordinance levelled againfl magnificence and 
expenfe, directed that the ceilings of houfes ihould be 
wrought with no tool but the ax, and the doors with noth- 
ing but the faw. For, as Epaminondas is reported to 
have faid afterwards, of his table. — Treafoti lurks not un- 
der fucb a dinner^ fo Lycurgus perceived before him, that 
fuch a houfe admits not of Luxury and needlefs fplendor. 
Indeed, no man could he fo abiurd, as to bring into a 
dwelling fo homely and fimple bedfleads with filver feet, 

Jturple coverlets, golden cups, and a train of expenfe that 
bllows thefe: Butallwoula necelTarity have the bed fuit- 
able to the room, the coverlet to the bed, and the refl of 
their uteniils and furniture to that. From this plain /brt 
of dwell ingfi, proceeded the queftion of Leotychidas the 
elder to his hod, when he fupped at Corinth, faw the ceil- 
ing of the room very fplendid and curioufly wrought, 
IFbetber trees grew fquare in his country.* 

A third onnnance of Lycurgus was that they fhould 
not often make war againft the fame enemy, left, by being 
frequently put upon defending themfelves, they too fhould 
• become able warriors in their turn. And this they moft 
blamed king Agefilaus for afterwards, that by frequent 
and continued incurfions into fiGeotia,t he taught the 
Thebans-to make head againft the Lacedaemonians. This 
made Antalcidas fay, when he faw him wounded, The 
Tbebans pay you 'wellfor making tbem good foldiers^ ijubo 
neither 'were 'willing nor able to fight you before, Thefe 

*This is rendered by theformer £ngli{htran{lator,as if Leotychi- 
das's queftion proceeded from ignorance, whereas it was really an 
arch fneer upon the fumptuousand expenfive buildings of Corinth. 

+ This appeared plainly at the battle of Leuflra, where the Lace« 
daemonians were overthrown by Epaminondas, and loft their kinn^ 
CleombrotuSi together with the flower of their army. 
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ordinances he called Rbetra^ as if they had been oracles 
and decrees of the Deity himfelf . 

As for the education of youth, which he looked upon 
as the greateft and mofl glorious work of a lawgiver, he 
began with it at the very fource, 'taking into considera- 
tion their conception and birth, bv regulating the mar- 
riagts. For he did not (as Ariflotle fays) deiift from his 
attempt to bring the women under fober rules. They had, 
indeed, aflumea great liberty and power on account of the 
frequent expeditions of their hufbands, during which they 
were left fole miftreifes at home, and fo gained an undue 
deference and improper titles ; but, notwith(landin§[ this, 
he took all podible care of them. He ordered the virgins 
to exercife themfelves in running, wreftling, and throw- 
ing quoits and darts ; that their bodies being ilrong and 
vigorous, the children afterwards produced from them 
might be the fame ; and that, thus fortified by exercife, 
they might the better fupport the pangs of childbirth, 
and be delivered with fafety. In oraer to take away the 
• exceifive tendemefsand delicacy of the fex, the confe* 
quence of a reclufe life, he accuftomed the virgins occa- 
fionally to be feen naked as well as the young men, and to 
dance and fing in their prefence on certain feftivals. 
There they fometimes indulged in a little raillery upon 
thofe that nad miibehaved themfelves, and fometimes they 
funs encomiums on fuch as deferved them, thus exciting 
in the young men an ufeful emulation and love of glory. 
For he who was praifed for his bravery, and celebrated 
among the virgins, went away perfedly happy; while 
their fatiricai glances thrown out in fport, were no lejfs 
cutting than ferious admonitions ; efpecjally as the kings 
and fenate went with the other citizens to fee all that pall- 
ed. As for the vii^ins appearing naked,. there was noth- 
ing difgraceful in it, becaufe every thing was conducted 
with modefty, and without one indecent word or adlion. 
Nay^ it caufed a Simplicity of manners and an emulation 
for the befl habit of body ; their ideas too were naturally 
enlarged, while they were not excluded from theij Share 
of bravery and honor^ Hence they were furnifhed with 
fentiments and language, fuch as Gorgo the wife of ^eoni- 
das is faid to have made ufe of. When a woman of an- 
other country faid to her, Tou of Lacedamon are the only 
'women in the 'world that rule the men ; fhe aniwered, 
*U}e are the only /women that bring forti men. '[ 
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Th«fe public dances and other exercifes of the yomrg 
maidens naked, in fight of the young men, were moreover, 
incentives to marriage ) and, to ufe Plato's exprefllon, 
drew them almoft as neceifariiy by the attractions of love, 
as a geometrical conclufion lollows from the premi^. 
To encourage it ftill more, fome marks of infamy were fet 
upon thofe that continued bachelors.* For they were ftot 
permitted to fee thefe cxercifes of the naked virgins : Aad 
the magiftrates commanded them to march naked round 
the market place in the winter, and to ting a fongcompof- 
ed again ft themfelves, which exprefled how juitiy they 
were punifhed for their difob^ience to the laws* They 
were alfo deprived of that honor and refpe6t which the 
younger people paid to the old ; fo that nobody found fault 
with what was laid to Dercdyllid^, though an eminent 
commander. It feems, when he came one day into com- 
pany, a young man, inftead of riling up and giving him 
place, told him, You have no tbild to gi*ve flate to me^ 
njohen t am old. 

In their marriages, the bridegroom carried off the bride 
by violence ; and fhe was never <hofen xn a tender age, 
but when flie had arrived at full maturity. Then the wo- 
man that had the direction of the wedding, cut thfe bride's 
hair clofe to the (kin, dreflfed her in than's clothe8> laid 
her upon a mattrafs, and left her in the dark. The 
bridegroom, neither opprefled with Win* nor enervated 
With luxury, but perfectly fober, as having atway^ fupped 
at the common taole, went in privately, Untied her gir- 
dle, and carried her to another bed. Having ftayed there 
a ihort time, he modeftiy retired to his ufual aparti^ent, 
to Bfccp with the other young men : And he oblerved the 
fm^^;€ondu^ afterwards, fpending thte day with his com- 
pi^ons, and repofing himfelf with them in the night, 
nor even vifiting his bride but with ^reat caution and ap- 
prehenfions of being difcovered by the r^*ft of the family j 
the bride at the fame time exerted all her art to contrive 
tronvcnient opportiinitics for their private meetfegSi And 
^W« tfc«y did not for a fliort time only, but fome of them 

•Tlie time of marriage was fixed ; and, iFa man did not marry 
when lie was of full age, he was liable to ^ profecution \ as were 
fuch alio who married above or below themfelves. iSiich as W 
giree children had great immunities ; and thofe who had Four were 
free from all taxes. Virgins were marrried without portions, bc- 
caufe neither want (hould hinder a man, tior iicb& induct him, to 
marry contiBiy to his inclinations. 
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eren had children, befom diey had an interview with their 
wives in the day time. This kind of commerce not only 
exercifed their temperance andchaftity, but kept their bod* 
ies fruitful, and tne firft ardor of their love trdk and un- 
abated ; for as they were not fatiated like thofe that are 
always with their wives, there ftill was place for unextin- 
guimed defire. xWhea he had thits dlabliihed a proper 
regard to modefty and decorum with refpe^t to marriage, 
he was equally ftudious to drive from that ftate the vain 
and womanifli paffion of jealoufy ; by making it quite as 
reputable to have children in common with perfons of 
merit, as to avoid all offehfive freedom in their own be. 
havior to their wives. He laughed at thofe who revenge 
with wars And bloodihed the communication of a married 
woman's favors ; and allowed that if a man in years Oiould 
hate a young wife, he might introduce to her fomehand- 
feme and honed young mati, whom he moft approved of, 
and ^en ihe had a child of this generous rac^, bring it up 
as his own» On the other hand, he allowed, that if a man 
of chara^r (hould entertain a paflion for a married worn- 
an on account of her lidodefty and the beauty of her chil- 
dren, he tnight treat with her huiband for admiffion to 
her company,* that fo planting in a beauty bearing foil, 
he might produce excellent ^hildren,t the congenial off- 
fpHng of excellent parents^ For in the firft pkce, Ly- 
curgus confidered children, hot fo much the property of 
their parents, ^ of the ilate $ and therefore he would not 
have them begot by oixiittary perfons, but by the bell meti 
in it. In the next place, he obferved the vanity and ab- 
furdity of other nations, where people ftudy to have their 
horibs and dogs of the ^eft breed they can procure, ei- 
ther by intcrcft or money 5 and yet keep their wives fliut 
up, that they may have children by none but themselves, 
though they may happen to be doatifig, decripid or indrm. 
As if children. When fpnmg from a bad ftock, and confe- 
quently good for notning,^ wet« w$ detriment to thofe 
whom they belong to, and who ha!ve the trouble of bring- 
ing them up, nor any advants^e when well <leiceiided and 
of a generous .ddfpofition. Thefe regulattoas tending to 

* In this cafe the kings were excepted ; lor they weie not at lit>- 

crty to lend their wives. 

+Thc Englifli tranflatran publilhcd in 1 758, has here, to pojpfs all 
the valuable qualijications of their parents, which is not the metmng (X 
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fecure a healthy oiFspringy and confequently beneficial ta 
the ftate, wei^ fo fsir from encouraging that iicentioufncfs 
of the women which prevailed afterwards, that adultery 
was not known amongft them. A faying upon this fubje^l, 
of Geradas an ancient Spartan, is thus related : A Gran- 
ger had afked him, What punijbment their laio appointed 
for adulterers ? He anfwered, Myfriendy there are no a^ul- 
terers in our country. The other replied, Bu^twhat, if 
there Jbould be one r Why then, fays Geradas^ he muft 
forfeit a hull fo large that he might drink of the Eurotas 
from the top of Mount Taygetus, When the ftranger ei- 
preiTed his furprife at this, and faid, Hoio can fuch a hull 
be found f Geradas anfwered with a fmile, Homi can an 
adulterer be found in Sparta ? This is the account we 
have of their marriages. 

It was not left to the father to rear what children he 
pleafed, but he was obliged to carry the child to a place 
called Lefche, to be examined by the mofl ancient men of 
the tribe, who were alTembled there. If it was ftrong and 
well proportioned, they gave orders for its education, and 
ailigned it one of the nine thoufand (hares of land ; but if 
it was weakly and deformed, they ordered it to be thrown 
into the place called Apotheta, which is a deep caivern 
near the mountain Taygetus ; concluding that its life 
could be no advantage either to itfelf or to the public, 
n nee nature had not given it at fird any ilrength or good, 
nefs of conftitution.* For the fame reafon the women did 
not walh their new bom infants with water, but with wine^ 
thus making fome trial of their habit of body ; imagining 
that fickly and epileptic children fink and die under the 
experiment, while the healthy become more vigorous and 
hardy. Great care and art was alfo exerted by the nurf. 
es ; for as they never fwathed the infants, their limbs had 
a freer' turn, and their countenances a more liberal air | 
befides, they ufed them to any fort of meat, to have no 
terrors in the dark, nor to be afraid of being alone, and to 
leave all ill humor and unmanly crying^ Hence people of 

♦The general expediency of this law may well be difputed, 
chough it luited the martial conftitution of SpaiEta ; fince many per. 
fons of weak conftitutions make up io ingenuity, what they want 
in (Irength, and fo become more valuable members of the communi- 
ty than the mod robuft. It fcems, however, to have had one good 
efFeft, viz. making women very careful during their pregnancy, of 
cither eating, drinking, or exerci(ing, to excels. It made then alio 
cxt^llent Durfes, as is obferved juft below. 
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^hcr countries purchafed Lacedaemonian nurfe« for their 
children; and Altibiades tke Athenian is fakl to have 
been nurfed by Amyda a Spartan. But if he was fortu* 
nate in a nurfe, he was not fo in a preceptor ; for Zopy- 
rus, appointed to that office by Pericles, was, as Plato tells 
us, no better qualified than a common (lave. The Spar- 
tan children were not in that manner, under tutors pur- 
Chafed or hired with money, nor were the parents at liberty 
to educate them as they picafed ; but as loon as they were 
fcven years old, Lycurgus ordered them to be enrolled in 
companies, where they were all kept under the fame or- 
der and difcipline, and had their exercifes and recreations 
in common. He who fhowed the moft condu6t and cour- 
age amongft them, was made captain of the company. The 
reft kept their eyes upon him, obeyed his ©rders, and bore 
with patience the punilhments he inflifled j fo that their 
whole education was an exercife of obedience. The old 
men wercprefent at their diverfions and often fuggefted 
Ibme occaiion of difpute or quarrel, that they might Ob* 
iervc with eiaftncfs the fpirit of each, and their firmnefs 
in battle. 

As for learning,* they had juft what was abfolutely ne- 
ceflary . All the reft of their education was calculated to mafce 
them liibie^t to Command, to endure labor, to ^ght and con- 
quer. They added^ therefore, to their difcipHnc, as they ad- 
vanced in age ; cutting their hair very clofe, making diem 

♦ The plsiinnefs of their manners, and their being fo very much 
addided to war, made the Lacedaemonians lefs fond of the fcience» .' 
dnm the reft of die Greeks. If they wrote to be read, and (poke to 
be underftood, it was all they fought. For this the Athenians, who 
were exceflively Yain of their learning, held them in great contempt; 
infonmch that Thucydides himfelf, in drawing the charafler of Bra- 
iidas, hySi he Jffoke xoeU enough for a Lacedafnonian. On this occafion 
it is proper to mention die anf>yerof a Spartan to a learned Atheni- 
an, who upbraided him with the ignorance of his country : AUyoii 
fay may be trta, and yet it amounts to no more^ than that we oniy amongfi 
the Greeks have learned no evU cufiomsfrom yeu. The Spartans, how- 
ever, had a force and poignancy of expremon, which cut down all 
the flowers of ftudied elegance*. This was the confequeiice of their 
concife way of fpeaking, and their encouraging, on all occafions, 
decent repartee. Arts were in no greater credit with them than fci- 
cnces. Theatiical diverfions found no countenance ; temperance 
and exercife made the phyiician unneceHary ; their juft ice left na 
room for the pra£lice of tne lawyer ; and all the trades that nunifter 
to luxury, were unknown. As for agriculture, and fuchr mechanic 
bttlmeis as was abfolutely necellary, it W9S left to th« flaves« 
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go barefoot, and play, for the moft part, quite naked. At 
twelve years of age their under garment was taken away, and 
but one upper one a year allowed them. Hence they were 
neceiTarily dirty in their pcrfons,and not indulged the great 
favor of baths and oil, except on fome particular days of 
the year. They ilept in companies, in beds made or the 
tops of reeds, which they gathered with their own hands, 
without knives, and brought from the banks of the Euro- 
tas. In winter they were permitted to add a little thifUe- 
down, as that feemed to have fome warmth in it. 

At this age, the moft diftinguiflied amongft them be- 
came favorite companions of the elder ;* and the old men 
attended more conftantly their places of exercife, obferv- 
ing their trials of ftrength and wit, not fli^htly and in a 
curfory manner, but as their fathers, guardians and gov- 
ernors j fo that there was neither time nor place, where 
/ perfons were wanting to in(lru6l and chaAife them. One 
of the beil and ableil men in the city was, moreover, ap. 
pointed infpeilor of the youth'; and ne gave the command 
of each company to the difcreeteft and mod fjpirited of thofe 
called Irtns, An Iren was one that had been two years 
out of the clafs of boys ; a Melliren one of the oldeft lads. 
This Iretif then, a youth twenty years old, gives orders to 
thofe under his command, in their little battles, and has 
them' to ferve him at his houfe. He fends the oldefl of them 
to fetch wood, and the younger to gather potherbs ; thefe 
they fteal where they can find them,t cither flyly getting 

• ♦ Though the youth of the male fex were much cherilhed and be- 
loved, as thofe that were to build up the future glory of the ftate, 
yet, in Sparta, it vras a virtuous and modefl aiFedion, untinged 
with that feniuality which was fo fcandalous at Athens and other 
places. Xenophon iays, thefe lovers lived with thofe they were at- 
tached to, as a father does with his children, or a brother with his 
brethren. The good effc^ls of this part of Lycurgus'A inilitutions 
were feen in the union that reigned among the citizens. 

+ Not Uiat the Spartans authoriled thefts and robberies ; for as all 
was in common in their republic, thofe vices could have no place 
there. But the dcfign was to accuftom children who were deilined 
for war, to iurprlfe the vigilance of thofe who watched over them, 
and to expofe themfelves eourageoufly to the fevereft punifhments, 
in ca(e they failed of that dexterity which was exaAed of them. A 
dexterity that would have been attended with fatal eifefls .to the 
morals of any youth but the Spartan, educated as that was, to 
contemn riches and fuperfluities, and guarded in all other refpe^s 
by the Tevereil virtue. 
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into gardens, or elfe craftily and warily creeping to the 
common tables. But if any one be caught, he is fcvercly 
flogged for negligence, or want of dexterity. They 
Heal too whatever viftuals they poffibly can, ingenioufly 
contriving to do it when perfons arc afleep, or keep but 
indifferent watch. If they are difcovered, they arc ponifli. 
ed not only with whipping but with hunger. Indeed their 
fupper is but flender at all times, that, to fence againft 
want, they naay be forced to exercife their courage and 
addrefs. This is the firft intention of their fparc diet ; a 
fubordinate one is to make them grow tall. For when 
the animal fpirits are not too much oppreffed by a great 
quantity of food, which ilretches itfclf out in breadth and 
thicknefs, they mount upwards by their natural lightnefs, 
. and the body eaftly and freely flioots up in height. This al- 
io contributes to make them handfome ; for thin and (len- 
der habits yield more freely to nature, which then gives a 
fine proportion to the limbs 5 whilfl the heavy and grofs 
refift her by their weight. So women that take phyfic 
during their pregnancy, have flighter children indeed, but 
of a finer and more delicate turn, bccaule the fupplenefs of 
the matter more readily obeys the plaO:ic power. Howev- 
er, thcfe are fpeculations which we fhall leave to others. 

The boys fteal with fo much caution, that one of them, 
having conveyed a young fox under his garment, fuffered 
the-creature to tear out his bowels with his teeth and claws, 
choofing rather to die than be detedled. Nor does this 
appear incredible, if we confider what their young men 
can endure to this day ; for we have feen many of them 
expire under the lafh at the altar of* Diana Ortbia, 

The Jrerif repofing himfelf after fupper, ufed to order 
one of the boys to fmg a fong ; to another he put fonie 
queftion which required a judicious anlwcr : For example, 
li^bo luas the beft man in the city ? or, ff^bat be thougbt of 

*7rhis is fuppofed to be the Diana Taurica, whofe flatue O relies 
is faid to have brought to Lacedsemon, and to whom human vi^lims 
were offered. It is pretended that Lycurgus abolifhed thcfe 
{acrifices, and fubflituted in their room the flagellation of young 
men, with whofe blood the altar was at leafl to be I'prinkled. But 
in truth, a defire of overcoming all the weaknelTes of human nature, 
and thereby rendering hU Spartans not only I'upcrior to their neigh- 
bors, but to theipfpecies, runs through many of the inilitutions of 
Lycurgus ; which principle, if well attended to, thoroughly cx- 
{>lalns thpro, and without ftttending to which it is impoiCbk to give 
sovf account at all of lozne of thexn. 
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fuch an a^ion T This accuflomed th^from their child- 

hood to judge of the virtues, to enter into the afFairs of 

.their countrymen. For if one of them was aflced, Who is 

I a good citizen, or who an infamous one, and hefitated in 

- his anfwer, he was confidered as a boy of flow parts, and 
of a foul that would not afpire to honor. The anfwer was 
likewife to have a reafon affigned for it, and proof con- 
ceived in few words. He whofe account of the matter 
was wrong, by way of punifliment had his thumb bit by 
tlie Iren» The old men and magiftrates often attended 
thefe little trials, to fee whether the /r/« exercised his au- 
thority in a rational and proper manner. He was permit- 
ted, indeed to infli6l the penalties ; but when the boys 
were gone, he was to be chaftifed himfelf, if he had pun- 
iflied them either with too much feverity or reinifTne/s. 

The adopters of favorites alfo fliared both in the honor *^ 
and dil'grace of their boys ; and one of them is faid to 
have been multled by tne magiftrates, becaufe the boy 
whom he had taken into his affections, let fome ungener- 
ous word or cry efcape him, as he was fighting. This 
love was fo honorable and in fo much elteem, that the 
virgins too had their lovers amongft the raoft virtuous 
matrons. A competition of afFe6lion caufed no mifunder- 
ftanding, but rather a mutual friendftiip between thofe 
that had fixed their regards upon the lame youth, and 
an united endeavor to make him as accomplilhed as pof- 
Hble. 

The boys were alfo taught to ufe fharp repartee, feafon- 
ed with humor, and whatever they faid was to be concife 
and pithy. For Lycurgus, as we have obferved, fixed 
but a fmall value on a coniiderable quantity of his iron 
money ; but on the contrary, the worth of ipeech was to 
confift in its being comprifed in a few plain words, preg- 
nant with a great deal of fenlie ; and he contrived that by 
lon^^ (ilence they might learn to be fententious and acute 
in their replies. As debauchery often caufes weaknels 
and iterrility in the body, fo the intemperance of the 
tongue makes converfation empty and infrpid. King Agis 
therefore, when a certain Athenian laughed at the Lace- 
diemonian fnort fwords and faid. The jugglers nxi^ld 

Jioalloyj them ivith eafe upon the Jiage^ aniwered in his 
Laconic way. And yet ive can reac,b our enemies hearts 
'with them. Indeed, to mc there feems to jbei fomething in 

this concife manner of fpeaking,, which immediately reaches 



• 
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•llie objeflr aimed at, and forcibly ftrikes the mind of the 
fiearer. Lycurgus himfelf was'fhortand fententious in 
his difcourfe, if we may judge by fome of his anfwers 
which are recorded ; that, for inftance, concerning the 
conftitution. When one advifed him to eftablifh a popu- 
lar government in Lacedaemon, Go, faid he, and Jirfi 
make a trial of it in thy o^ivn family. That again, con- 
cerning facrifices to the Deity, when he was alked why 
he appointed them io trifting and of fo little value, That 
tve May ne'ver be in 'want, .fays he, of fame thing to ojfer 
him. Once more, when they inquired of him, what fort 
x)f martial exercifes he allowed of, he anfwered, AU^ ex* 
cept thofe in nuhicb you fir etch* out your hands. Several 
fuchlike replies of his are faid to be taken from the 
letters which he wrote to his countrymen : As to their 
quedion, ** How fhall we beft guard againft the invalioa 
** of an enemy ?*' By continuing poor^ and not dejiring 
in your pojeffions to be one aho've another. And to the 
queflion, whether they fhould enclofe Sparta with walls, 
^hat city is 'well fortified ivbicb has a nvall of men in^^ 
ftead of brick. Whether thefe and fome other letters af- 
<;ribcd to hira are genuine or not, is no eafy matter to de- 
termine. However, that they hated long fpeeches, the 
following apophthegms are a farther proof. King Leo- 
nidas faid to one who difcourfed at an improper time about 
^dfairs of feme concern. My friend ^ you ft>ould not talk fa 
much to thepurpofe^ ofiuhat it is not tv the purpofe to talk 
iff, Charilaus, the nephew of Lycurgus, being afked why 
his uncle had made fo few laws, anfwered. To men offe'w 
nvofds fetx) lanvs are fufiUcient, Some people finding 
£ault with Hecat?eus the fophift, becaufe when admitted 
to one of the public repafls, he faid nothing all the time, 
Archidamidas replied. He ivho knoivs hotv to fpeaky 
kno*ws alfo ivhen to f peak. 

The manner of their repartees, which, as I faid, were 
feafoned with humor, may be gathered from thefe in* 
fiances. When a troublefome fellow was peftering De- 
-inaratus with impertinent queftions, and this in particu- 
lar feveral times repeated, ** Who is the beft man in Spar- 
ta ?" He anfwered. He that is leafi like you. To fome 
who were commending the Eleans for managing the 
Olympic games with fo much juftice and propriety, Agis 

♦ 'i Th^s was the form of demanding quarter ia battle. 
^f^r' N 

'I 
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Aid, What great matter is it^ if the Eleans dojufiice enc^ 
in finje years f When a (Iranger was profefllng his regaril 
for TheopompuSy and faying that his own countrymen 
called him Pbilolaeon (a lover of the Lacedaemonians) the 
Idng anfwered him, My good friend it ivere much Setter^ 
i/tbey called you PbilotoUtes (a lover of your own coun- 
trymen.) Pliilonax, the Ton of Paufanias, replied to an 
orator of Athens, who faid the Lacedaemonians had no 
learning, 7V«^, for ive are tbe only people of Greece tbae 
ba*ve learnt no ill of you. To one, who aiked what num- 
ber of men there was in Sparta, Archidamidas faid. Enough 
to keep had men at a difiance. 

Even when they indulged a vein of pleafantry, one 
might perceive, that they would not ufe one unneceflary 
word, nor let an expreflion efcape them that had not fome 
fenfe worth attending to. For one being aflced to go and 
hear a perfon who imitated the nightingale to perfe^ion, 
anfwered, 1 bave beard tbe nigbtingale berfelf. Anoth- 
er ikidy upon reading this epitaph, 

Viflims of Mars, at Selinus they fell, 
Who quenchM the rage of tyranny. 

*' And they deferved to fall, for, inftead of quencbing it, 
** they (hould have let it burn out." A young man an- 
fwered one that promifed him fome game cocks that 
would fland .their death, Gi've me tbofe that toill be tbe 
deatb ofotbers. Another feeing fome people carried in« 
to the country in litteYs, faid, May I ne'verjit in any place 
nubere I cannot rife before the aged ! This was the man- 
ner of their apophthegms : So that it has been juftly 
enough obferved that the term lakonizein (to a6t the La- 
cedaemonian) is to be referred rather to the exercifes of 
the mind, than thofe of the body. 

Nor were poetry and mufic lefs cultivated among them, 
than a concile dignity of expreflion. Their fongs had a 
fpirit, which could roufe the foul, and impel it in an 
enthufiaftic manner to aftion. The language was plain 
and manly, the fubjeil ferious and moral. For they con- 
fifted chiefly of the praifes of heroes that had died for 
Sparta, or elfe of expreffions of deteftation for fuch 
ivretches as had declined the glorious opportunity, and 
rather chofe to drag on life in mifery and contempt. Nor 
did they forget to exprefs an ambition for glory fuitable 
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to their refpc^livc ages. Of this it may not be amifs to 
^vc an infrance. There were three choirs on their fefti- 
vals, correfponding with the three ages oif man. The 
oid men began. 

Once in battle bold we (hone ; 
the young men anfwered, 

Try us ; our vigor is not gone ; 
and the boys concluded^ 

The palm remains for us alone. 

Indeed, if we coniider with fomc attention fuch of the La- 
cedaemonian poems as are (liil extant, and get into thofe 
airs which were played upon the flute when they march* 
cd to battle, we muft agree, that Terpander* and Pindar 
have very fitly joined valor and muAc together. The for- 
mer thus fpeaks of Laceda&mon, 

There gleams the youth's bright falchion ; there the mufe 
Lifts her fweet voice ; thera awful Juftice opes 
Her wide pavilion. 

And Pindar Hngs, 

There in grave council fits the bge ; 
There bums the youth's refiftlefs rage 

To hurl the quivering lance ; 
The mufe with gldry crowns their arms, 
And Melody exerts her cliarras 

And Pleafure leads the dance. 

Thus we arc informed, not only of their warlike turn, 
t>at their flcill in mufic. For, as the Spartan poet fays. 

To {well the bold notes of the lyre, 
Becomes the warrior's lofty fire. 

And the king always offered facrifice to thef mufes be-, 
fore a battle, putting his troops in mind, I fuppofe, of 
their eariy eaucation and of the judgment that would 

♦ Terpander was a poet and mufician too' (as indeed they of 
thofe times were in general) who added three firings to the harp, 
-vrhich till then had but four. He flourifhed about a hundred and 
twenty years after Homer. 

f Xenophon fays, the king who commanded the army, facrificed 
ie Jupiter and Minerva on the frontier of his kingdom. Probably 
the muiies were joined with Minerva the patronefs of fcience. 
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be pad upon them $ as well as that thofe divinities might 
teach them to defpife danger, while they performed ibme 
exploit fit for tbem to celebrate. 

On thofe occafions* they relaxed the feverity of their 
difcipline, permitting their men to be curious in dreflin^ 
their hair, and elegant in their arms and apparel, while 
they expreifed their alacrity, like hories full of (ire, and 
neighing for the race. They let their hair, therefore, 
grow from their youth, but took more particular care, 
when they expe6led an adlion, to have it well combed and 
ihining, remembering a faying of Lycurgus, that a large 
bead of hair made the bandfome more graceful^ and the 
ugly more terrible. The exercifes, too, of the young men, 
during the campaigns, were more moderate, their diet not 
fo hard, and their whole treatment more indulgent : So 
that they were the only people in the world with whom 
military difcipline wore in time of war, a gentler face than 
ufual. When the army was drawn up, and the enemy near, 
the king facrificed a goat, and commanded them all to fet 
garlands upon their heads, and the muiiciaos to play Caf-^ 
tor's march, while himlelf began the faan whicfi was the 
ijgnal to advance. It was at once a lolemn and dreadful 
fight, to fee them meafuring their fleps to the found of 
mufic, and without the lead diforder in their ranks or tu- 
mult of ipirits, moving forward cheerfully and compofed- 
ly, with harmony, to battle. Neither fear nor raihnefs was 
likely to approve men fo difpofed, poflefled as they were 
of a firm prefence of mind, with courage and confidence of 
fuccefs as under the condu61 of heaven. When the king 
advanced againft the enemv» he had always with him fome 
one that had been crowned in the public games of Greece. 
And they tell us, that a Lacedaemonian, when large fums 
were offered him on condition that he would not enter the 

* The true reafon of this wa«, in all probability, that war might 
be lefi burdenfome to them; for to render them bold and warlike 
was the reigning pailion oftheir legifiator. Under this article we 
may add, that they were forbidden to remain long encamped in the 
Came place, as well to hinder their being furprifed, as that they 
might be more troubtefome to their enemies, by wailing every cor- 
ner of their country. They were alfo forbidden to fight the frase 
enemy often. They flept all night in their armor ; but their out- 
^uardi were not allowed their Ihields, that being unprovided of de- 
ience, they might not dare to fleep. In all expeditions they were 
careful in the performaace of religious rites ; and, after their even- 
ing meal vu over, the foldiers fung together hymns to their gods. 



Olympic lifts, refbfed them : Having with much difficulty 
thrown his antaffonift, one put this <pjeftion to him, ** Spar- 
•* tan, what wift you get by this viftory ?" He anfwered 
witti a fmile, I /ball hwve the honor to fight foremoft iTij(be 
ranks ^ before mf frinee. When they had routed the en* 
emy, they contmued the purfuit till they were aflured of 
the victory : After that they immediately defifted ; deem- 
ing it neitner generous nor worthy of a Grecian to defh*oy 
thofe who made no farther reiiftance. This was net only 
a proof of mk^nanimity, but of great fervice to their caufe. 
For when their adverfaries found that they killed fuch as 
ftood it out, but fpared the fugitives, they concluded it 
was better to fly than to meet their fate upon the fpot. 

Hippias the lophift tells us, that Lycurgus himielf was 
a man of great perfonal valor, and an experienced com- 
mander. * Philoilephanus alfo afcribes to him the fird di- 
vilion of the cavalry into troops of fifty who were drawn 
up in a fquare body. But Demetrius the Phalerean fays» 
that he never had any military employment^ and that there 
was the profoundeft peace imaginable when he e^blifhed 
the conititution of Sparta. His providing for a ceflation 
of arms during the Olympic games, is likewife a mark of 
the humane and peaceable man. Some, however, ac- 
quaint us, and, among the reft, Hermippus, that Lycur- 
gus at firft had no communication with Iphitus ; but com- 
ing that way, and happening to be a fpe^ator, he heard 
behind him a human voice (as he thought) which expref- 
fed fome wonder and difpleafure that he did not put his 
countrymen upon reforting to fo great an aflembly. He 
turned round immediately^ to difcover whence the voice 
came, and as there was no man to be feen, concluded it 
was from heaven. He joined Iphitus, therefore ; and or- 
dering along with him, the ceremonies of the feftival, 
rendered it more magnificent and lafting. 

The difcipline of the Lacedaemonians continued after 
they were arrived at years of maturity. For no man was 
at liberty to live as he pleafed, the city being like one 

treat camp, where all had their ftated allowance, and 
new their public charge, each man concluding that he 'was 

* Xenophon, in his treatife of the Spartan commonwealth, iayt, 
Lycurgus brought military difcipline to great perfefkion, and gives 
us a detail of his i^egulations and improvements in the art of war ; 
fome of which I have mentioned ia the foregoing note. 

Na 
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i^9rn net fer^hiwfilf^ hut for hh country. Bence^ if thfiy 
Ikad no particular orckrs, they^ employed tkiemfelves in 
infpe^iag the boys, and teaching them fomethiag ufefuly 
or in ] earning of thofe that were older than tfaemfeWea. 
One of the greateft privileges that Lycurgus pxocurad his 
countrymeny was the enjoysieat of leaiure^ the cooiequieiice 
of his .forbidding them to exercife any. mechamc teade. 
It was not worth their while to take great pain& to nd£e a 
lortune, fince riches there, were of no account :• And the 
Helotefy who tilled the ground^ w€re aniwecable fov the 
produce abovementioned. To this piurpofe we have a Aory 
of a Lacedsemomany who happening to be at> Athene whi& 
the court fat, was informed of a man who was fined for 
idlenefs ; and when the poor fellow was returning home 
in great deje^ion» attenoed by his condoling friends^ he 
deflred the company to ihow him- the perfon that was tmi-. 
drmned for keeping up kis dignity. So much beii«itk 
them th^ reckoned ali attention to mechanic aits and all 
defire of riches! 

Lawfuits were banifhed from Lacedssmon wit^ money. 
The Spartans knew neither riches nor j^erty, but pof- 
feffed an equal competency, and had a cheap and ealy 
way of fupplying their few wants. Hence, wiien they 
were not engaged in war, their time was taken, up with 
dancing, feeing, hunting, or meeting to exercife, or 
converfe. They went not to market under thirty years 
of age,* sdl their necelTary concerns being managed by 
their relations and adopters. Nor was it reckoned a cred« 
it to the old to be feen fauntering in the market place ; 
it was deemed more fuitable for them to pafs great part 
of the day in the fchools of exercife, or places of conver- 
fation. Their difcourfe feldom turned upon money or 
bufinefs pf trade^ but upon the pr^fe of the excellent, or 
the contempt of the worthlefs ; and the laft wa» expr^ed 
with that pleafantry and humor, which conveyed in- 
ihiidion and corre^ion without feemiag to intend it. 
Nor was Lycurgus himfelf immoderately fe^ere in his 
manner; but, as Sofibius tells us, he dedicated a little 
^tue to tiie god of laughter> in each hall. He considered 

* This ailfo is fitid to b^ve been ibe age when they began to ferve 
in the army. But as they were obliged to forty years' fervice be- 
fore the law exempted them from going into the field, I incline to. 
the opinion of thofe writeis who think that the military ag<e is not. 
well aiccBtained. 
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fao^onfiiefe as a ieafefiing of Aeir hard exerdfe and 4iet^ 
and thereforo ordered it to take place on all |»roper occa> 
Boas, in their cooimoneatertainments and parties of plea^. 
urfr. 

Upoa the whoky he tan^t^s cttizeas to think nothing 
auMre difagretable than to live by {or for) themieiv«s. 
Lijte bees, tbey^ a^ted wkh one isipiilfe for the public 
goody and alirays> aflembled about their prince. They 
were poflefied with a thiri^ of hooor» an enthufiafni bor* 
deriag upon, mfanity^ and had not a wi(h but for their 
country. Thefe fentiaaentsare confirmed bir fome of their 
»>horifHi8. When Paedaretud loft his «le£cion for one of 
the fbite^ hundredf he went away rejoicing that there tvere 
three hundred better men them bimf elf found in the citj^,* 
PififtratidaQ going with fome others, -amba^iKlor to the 
king of Pbrfia's Ueotenants, was aflced whether theycarae 
with a piblic commifiiony or mt their own account ; to 
which heaafwvreil^ If fuctefifui:^ far the public *^ if un^ 
fitceefiful, far omfebues. A^rileeais, the mother of Bra- 
fidasyf afking Ibme Am^hipolitansthat waited upon her 
at her houfe, whether- Brafiduis died hoiMnrably, and as be- 
came a Spartan ^ tihey gycaudy. extolled hi» merits and &id 
there- waa not fuch a man left in Sparta ; whereupon ihe 
replied, Saynatfa my fr'tendi \ far Br^daM 'Utas indeed 
o mmn cf haHQr^ hut Licedmnmn can hoajl tf many better 
men than he* 

The fenate, as I faid before, confifted at firft of thoie that 
were afliihuits to Lycurgus in his great enterprife. After* 
wards to fill up any vacancy that might happen, he order- 
ed themoft worthy man^ to be fele6ted, of thofe that were 
full throe icore yeavs oldi. This, was the mod refpe^able 
difpute in the world, and the conted was truly glorious ; 
for ft was. not who ihould be fwifteii among the fwift, or 
^ongeft of the ftrong, but who was the wiieft and 
beft among the good and wife. He who had the prefer- 
ence was to bear this mark of fuperior excellence through 
life, this great authority^ which put into his hands th« 

*X^nophon fiays, it was the cuftom for th« epkori to z^^oxnt 
three ofiicers, each of whom was to feleft an hundred men, the bell 
he could iind ; and it was a point of great emulatios to be one of 
thefe three hundred. 

X Brafidas, the Lacedemonian general, defieated the Athenians in 
a battle foughtnear Amphipolis,atown of Macedonia, on the banks 
cf the Strymon, but lo& hl& life in the a^ion. Tkue^did, lib. «. 
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lives and honor of the citizens, and every other important 
aifair. The manner of the election was this : When the 
people were aflembled, fome perfons appointed for the 
purpofe were (but up in a room near the place, where they 
could neither fee nor be feen, and only hear the (houts of 
the conftituents ;* for by them they dedded this and mod 
other affairs. Each candidate walked fdently through the 
aflembly, one after another according to lot. Thofe that 
were (hut up had writing tables, in which they fet down 
in different columns the number and loudnefsot the fhouts, 
without knowing who they were for ; only they marked 
them as firfl, fecond, third, and fo on, according to the 
number of competitors. He that had the moft and loud- 
eik acclamations, was declared duly elected. Then he was 
crOwn^d with a garland, and went round to give thanks 
to the gods ; a number of young men followed, ftrivinff 
which (houM extol him moft, and the women celebrated 
his virtues in their fongs, and blefled his worthy life and 
conduct. Each of his relations offered him a repaft, and 
their addrefs on the occafion was, Sparta honors jou toith 
this collation. When he had finiflied the procefiion, be 
went to the common table, and lived as before. Only 
two portions were fet before him, one of which he carried 
away ; and as all the women related to him attended -at 
the gates of the public hall, he called her for whom he 
had the greatell efteem, and prefented her with the portion, 
faying at the fame time. That *U)hicb I received as a mark 
ofbonoTy Igi't/e to yon. Then ibe was conducted home 
with great applaufe by the refl of the women. 

Lycurgus likewife made good regulations with refpe6t 
to burials. In the firfl place, to take away all fuperilition, 
he ordered the dead to oe buried in the city, and even 
permitted their monuments to be eredled near the tem- 
ples y accufloming the vouth to fuch fights from their in. 
fancy, that they might have no uneafinefs from them, nor 
any horror for death, as if people were polluted with the 
touch of a dead body, or with treading upon a grave. In 
the next place he fufiered nothing to be buried with the 
corpfe, except the red cloth and the olive leaves in which 

* As this was s tumultusry and uncertain way of deciding vrho 
bad the majority, they wore often obliged to iieparate the people and 
count the votes. Ariftotle thinks that in fuch a cafe perfons ihould 
•ot offer themfclves candidates, or foUcit the office or employment, 
%nt be tilkd to it merely for their abilities aiid their merit. 
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k was wjN^.* Nor would he fuSer the relations to in* 
fchbe any names upon the tombs, except of thofe men that 
fell in battle, or thofe women who died in fome facred oim 
fice. He fixed eleven days for the time of mourning ; on 
the twelfth they were to put an end to it after offering {90^ 
rifice to Ceres. No part of life was left vacant and unim- 
proved, but even with their neceflfary actions he interwove 
the praife of virtue and the! contempt of vice ; and he fo 
fillea the city with living examples, that it was next to 
impofltble, for perfons who had thefe from their infancy 
before their eyes, not to be drawn and formed to honor. 

For the lame reafon he would not permit all that defired 
it, to go abroad and fee other countries, left they ihotld 
C4Mitra£t foreign manners, gain traces of a life of little dif- 
cipline, and ot a different form of government. He for« 
bade ibrangers toof to reibrt to Sparta, who could not 
affign a good reafon for their coming ; not, as Thucydides 
fays, out of fiear they (hould imitate the confUtution of 
diat city, and make improvements in virtue, but left 
they ihould teach his own people fome evil. For along 
with foreigners come new fubje^s of di^urfe j{ new 
difcourfe produces new opinions ; and from thefe there 
necefiarily fpring new pafllons and defires, which, like 
difcords in muAc, would difturb the eftablifhed govern^ 
ment. He, therefore, thought it more expedient for the 
city, to keep out of it corrupt cuftoms and mannerSi than 
even to prevent the introdu6lion of a peftilence. 

Thus far, then, we can perceive no veftiges of a difre- 
gard to right and wrong, which is the £auit fome people 
find with the laws of Lycurgus, allowing them well enough 

* vElian tells us (1. vi. c. 6.) diat not all the citizens indifferetitly 
were buried in the red cloth and olive leaves, but only iuch as had 
difttnguiihed themfelves particularly in the field. 

f He received with pleafure fuch ftrangers as came and fubmitted 
to his laws, and afligned them (hares of land, which they could not 
alienate. Indeed, the lots of all the citizens were unalienable. 

i Xenophon, who was an eyewitnefs, imputes the changes ia.the 
Spartan difcipline to foreign manners. But in h6t they had- 4 dettf* 
er root. When the Lacedaemonians, inficad of keeping tojil)«|r lai^ 
giver's injun^ion, only to defend their own country, ami to mako 
no conquefts, carried their vidorio us armi over all Greece and into 
Afiaitfelf, then foreign gold and foreign manners canoe into Spana, 
corrupted the fmsplicity of its infUtutioos, and 9t laft overturned 
that republic. 
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calculated to produce valor, but not to promote juftice. 
Perhaps it was the Cryptiaj* as they called it, or ambuj- 
cadey if that was really one of this lawgiver's inftitutions, 
•s Ariftotle fays it was, which gave Plato fo bad an impref- 
fion both of Lycurgus and his laws. The governors of 
the youth ordered the (hrewdeft of them fi-om time to 
time to difperfe themfclves in the country, provided only 
with daggers and fome neceifary provifions. In the day 
time they hid themfelves, and reded in the mod private 
places they could find, but at night they fallied out into 
the roads and killed all the Helotes they could meet with. 
Nay, fometimes by day, they fell upon them in the fields, 
^nd murdered the ableil and ftrongeft of them. Thucydi- 
des relates in his hiftory of the Peloponnefian war, that the 
Spartans felefled fuch of them as were diftinguifhed for 
their courage, to the number of two thoufand or more, 
declared them free, crowned them with garlands, and con- 
dueled them to the temples of the gods ; but foon after 
they all difappeared ; and no one could, either then or 
iince, give account in what manner they were deilroyed. 
Ariltotle particularly fays, that the ephori, as fbon as they 

* The eruelty of the Lacedaemonians towards the Helotes^ is fre- 
quently fpoken of, and generally decried by all authon ; though 
Plutarch, who was a great admiier of the Spartans endeavors to pal- 
liate it as mflch as may be. Theie poor wretches were marked out 
for (laves in their drefis, their geflure, and^ in (hort, in every thing. 
Thev wore dogfkin bonnets, and (heepfkin veib ; they were for- 
bidden to learn any liberal art, or to perform any a£t worthy of 
their mafters. Once a day they received acectain number of ftripes, 
for fear they (hould forget they were flaves ; and to crown all, ibcy 
were liable to this cryptia^ which was fure to be executed on all fucD 
as fpoke, looked, or walked like freemen ; a cruel and unnecef&ry 
expedient, and unworthy of a virtuous people. The f^Aor/, indeed, 
declared war againft them. Againil whom ? Why, agarnft poor 
naked flaves, who tilled their lands, drefled their food, and did all 
thofe offices for them which they were too proud to do for them- 
felves. Plutarch, according to cuftom, endeavors to place all this 
cruelty far lower than the times of Lycurgus ; and alleges that it 
was introduced on account of the Helotes joining with the Mefle- 
Alans after a terrible earthquake, that happened about 467 years be- 
fore the birth of Chrift, whereby a great part of Lacedaemon was 
overthrown, and in which above twenty thoufand Spartans periflied. 
But Elian tells us exprefsly(Hift.Var. 1. iii.)thatit was thecommon 
opinion in Greece, thiatuiis very earthquake was? judgment from 
heaven upon the Spartans for treating tbefe Helotes with fuch inhu- 
manity. 
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were invefted in tfleir office> declared war agalnft the Hi* 
toteSf that they might be roaffacred under pretence of law« 
In other refpe^ts they treated them with great inhumanity ; 
fometimes they made them drink till they were intoxicat- 
ed, and in that condition led them into the public halls, to 
ihow the young men what drunkennefs was. They ordered 
them too to fing mean fongs^ and to dance ridiculous danc- 
er, but not to meddle with any that were genteel and grace- 
ful. Thus they tell us, that when the Thebans afterwards 
invaded Laconia, and took a great number of Helotes prif- 
oners, they ordered them to ling the odes of Terpander, 
Alcman, or Spendon the Lacedaemonian, but they excufed 
themfelves, alleging that it was forbidden by their maflers. 
Thofe who fay that a freeman in Sparta was mod a free- 
man, and a Have mofi: a flave, feem well to have confidered 
the difference of dates. But in my opinion, it was in after 
times that thefe cruelties took place among the Lacedaemo- 
nians ; chiefly after the great earthquake, when, as hiiflory 
informs us, the Helotes, joining the Meffenians, attacked 
them, did infinite damage to the country, and brought the 
city to the greateft extremity. I can never afcribe to Ly- 
curgus fo abominable an a£t as that of the ambufcade, I 
would judge in this cafe by the mildnefs and juilice which 
appeared in the reft of his conduct, to which alfo the gods 
gave their fanftion. 

When his principal inftitutions had taken root in the 
manners of the people, and the government was come to 
fuch maturity as to be able to lupport' and preferve itfelf, 
then, as Plato fays of the Deity, tnat he rejoiced when he 
had created the world, and given it its fird motion ; fo Ly- 
curgus was charmed with the beauty and greatnefs of hMf 
political edablifliment, when he faw it exemplified in fa6i, 
and move on in due order. He was next dedrous to make 
it immortal, fo far as human wifdom could afFe6t it, and to 
deliver it down unchanged to the lated times. For this 
purpofe he aifembled all the people, and told th^m, the 
providons he had already made for the date were indeed 
fufficient for virtue and happinefs|,but the greated and mod 
important matter was dill behind, which he could not dif- 
clofe to them till he had confulted the oracle ; that they 
mufl therefore inviolably obferve his laws without altering 
any thing in them, till he returned from Delphi ; and then 
he would acquaint them with the pleafure of Apolle, 
When they had all promifed to do fo, and dedred him to 
iet forwarij^ he took an oath of the kings and fenators, and 
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afterwards of all the citizens, that the^ would abide by the 
^fent eftablifliment till Lycurgus came back. He then 
took his journey to Delphi. 

When he arrived there, he offered facrifice to thegods, 
and confultcd the oracle, whether his laws were fufficient 
to promote virtue, and fecure the happinefs of the ftate. 
.Apollo anfwered that the laws were excellent, and that the 
city which kept to the conftitution he had eftablifhed would 
lie the moft glorious in the world. This oracle Lycurgus 
took down in writing, and fent it to Sparta. He then offer- 
ed another facriike, and embraced his friends and his fon, 
determined never to releafe his citizens from their oath, 
but voluntarily there put a period to his life ;* when he was 
yet of an age. when life was not a burden, when death was 
Jiot defirabTe, and while he was not unhappy in any one cir- 
eumftance. He, therefore, deftroyed himfelf by abftaining 
from food, perfuaded that the very death of lawgivers 
fiiould have its ufe, and their exit, fo far from being infig- 
nificant, have its (hare of virtue to be confidered as a great 
atlion.t To him indeed whofe performances were fo illuf. 
trious, the conclufion of life was the crown of happinefs, 
and his death was left guardian of thofe invaluable bleflings 
he had procured his countrymen through life, as they had 
taken an oath not to depart from his eftablilhment till his 
jteturn. Nor was he deceived in his expeftations- Sparta 
continued fuperior to the reft of Greece both in its govern- 
ment at home and reputation abroad, fo long as it retained 
the inftitution of Lycurgus ; and this it did during the fpace 
of five hundred years, and the reign of fourteen fucccflive 
kings down to Agis the fon of Archidamus. As for the ap- 
pointment of the ephorty it was fo far from weakening \ht 
conftitution, that it gave it additional vigor, and though 
It feemedto be eftablifhedin favor of the people, it ftrength- 
ened the ariftocracy. 

But, in the reign of Agis money found its way into 
Sparta, and with money came its infeparable attendant^ 
avarice. This was by means of Lyfander ; who, though 
himfelf incapable of being corrupted by money, filled his 
country with the love of it, and with luxury too. He 

♦ Yet Lucian fays that Lycurgus died at the age of 85. 

+ After all this pompous account, Plutarch himlclf acknowledg- 
es tliat authors are not well agreed, how and where this great man 
died. That he flarved himfelf is improbable ; but that he return- 
ed no more to his country, feems to be perfedlly agreeable to his 
"tanner of aSing, as well a$ to the current of hidory. 
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brought both gold and filver from the wars,* and thereby 
broke through the laws of Lycurgus. While thefe were 
in force, Sparta was not I'o much und^r the political reg- 
ulations of a commonwealth, as the ftrift rules of a philo> 
fophic life : And as the poets feign of Hercules, that on- 
ly with a club and lion's fkin he travelled over the world, 
clearing it of lawlefs ruffians and cruel tyrants ; fo the 
I^acedaemonians with a piece of f parchment knd coarfe 
coat kept Greece in a voluntary obedience, deftroyed 
ufurpation and tyranny in the ftates, put an end to wars, 
and laid feditions afleep, v^ry often without either (hield 
or lance, and only by lending one ambaflador ; to whofc 
dire6lions all parties concerned immediately fubmitted. 
Thus bees, when their prince appears, compofe their 
quarrels and unite in one iWarm. So much did jufHce 
and good government prevail in that ilate, that I am fur* 
prifed at tnofe who fay, the Lacedaemonians knew indeed 
how to obey, but not how to govern ; and on this occa- 
lion quote the faying of king Theopompus, who, whea 
one told him,that Sparta ivas preferred by thegood admin- 
ift ration of its ktngs^ replied, Nay^ rather by the obedience 

* Xenophon acquaints us, that whenLyfander had taken Athens, 
he fent to Sparta many rich fpoils and 470 talents of fiWer. The 
coming of this huge mab of wealth created great difputes atSparta. 
Many celebrated Lyfander's praifes, and rejoiced exceedingly at this 
gooa fortune^ as they called it ; others, who were better acquainted 
with the nature of things, «nd with their conftitution, were of quite 
another opinion : They looked upon the receipt of this treafure as 
an open violation of the laws of Lycurgus ; and they exprefled their 
apprehenflons loudly that, in proceis of time, tney might, by a 
change in their manners, pay infinitely more for this money than ic 
was worth. The event juftified their fears. 

f This was thtJcytdU^ the nature and ufe of which PluUrch ex- 
plains in the life of Ly fJander. He tellsfus, that when the magiftratea 
gave their commiffion to any admiral or generalfthey took two round 
pieces of wood, both exaftly equal in breadth ana thlcluiefs (Thu- 
£y dides adds, that they were (itnooth and long ;} one they kept them« 
felves, the other was delivered to their officer. When they had any 
•thing of moment, which they would fecretly convey to him, tbey 
cut a long narrow fcroll of parchment, and rolling it about their 
own ilaff, onefold cloie upon another, they wrote their buiineboa 
it : When they had wrote what they had to lay, they took off the 
parchment, and fent it to the general ; and he applying it to his owk 
lUff, the chara^ers which before were conf ufed and uAiotelligibl*, 
appeared then very plainly. 

VaL. I. O 
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9ftbeirfubjec!s. It is certain that people will not con- 
tinue pliant to thofe who know not how to command \ but 
it is the part of a good governor to teach obedience. He 
who knows how to lead well, is furc to be well followed ; 
and as it is by the art of horfemanAiip that a horfe is made 
gentle and tractable, fo it is by the abilities of him that 
fills the throne that the people become dud'tile and fub- 
miflive. Such was the conduct of the Lacedaemonians^ 
that people did not only endure, but even defired to be 
their fubje6ts. They afked not of them, either Ihips, 
money, or troops, but only a Spartan general. When 
they had received him, they treated him with the great- 
ell honor and refpett : So Gylippus was revered by the 
Sicilians, Brafidas by the Clialciaians, Lyfander, Calli- 
cratidas and Agefilaus by all the people of Alia. Tliele, 
and I'uch as thele, wherever they came, were called moder- 
ators and reformers, both of the magillrates and people, 
and Sparta itfelf was confidered as a fchool of difcipline, 
where the beauty of life and political order were taught in 
theutmoft perfection. Hence Stratonicus feems facctioufly 
enough to havefaid that he would order the Athenians to 
ha*ve the condu£f of myfieries and proceffions j the Eleans to 
frejide ingameSy as their particular fro-vince ; and the La- 
cedamonians to he beaten^ if the others did atnifs*. This 
was fpoken in jeft ; but Antifthcnes, one of the fcholars of 
Socrates, faid (more fcrioufly) of the Thebans, when he 
faw them pluming themfelves upOn their fuccefs at Leuc- 
tra. They iverejufl like fo manj fchoolboys rejoicing that 
they had beaten their majler, 

it was not, however, the princip;il defign of Lycurgiis, 
that his city Ihould govern many others, but he confidered 
its happinefsy like that of a private man, ^sjloiving from 
'virtue and felfconftftency ; he therefore fo ordered and dii'- 
pofed it, that by the freedom and fobriety of its inhabi. 
rants, and their having a fufficiency witliin- themlielves, 
its continuance might be the more fecurd. Piato,Diogenes, 
Zeno, and other writers upon government, have taken 
Lycurgus for their model ; and thefe have attained great 

• Bccaufe the teachers Ihould be anfwerable for the faults of their 
pupils. The pleafantry of the obfervation lecms to be this, That as 
the Lacedaemonians ufedto punilh the parents or adopters of thoic 
young people that behaved araifs ; now that they were the iullruc- 
tors of other nations, they Ihould fuller for their faults. Bryan's 
Latin text has it, that the Laced armpnians j'ZifM/f/ htat them, — But 
there is*no joke in that. 
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praifc, though they left pnly^an idea of fomething excel, 
lent. Yet he who, not in iaea and in words, but in fatt, 
produced a moft inimitable form of government, an4 by 
ihpwing a whole city oif philofophers,* confounded thole 
who imagine that the io much talked of ftridlnefs of a 
philofbphic life is impra<5ticable ; he, I fay, ftands in the 
rank oi glory far before the founders of all the other 
Grecian ftatesf. Therefore Ariftotle is of opinion, that 
the honors paid him in Lacedxmon were far beneath his 
merit. Yet thofe honors were very great j for he has a 
temple there, and they offer him a yearly facrifice, as a 
god. It is alfo faid, that when his remams were brought, 
home, his tomb was (truck with lightning ; a feal of di- 
vinity which no other man, however, eminent, has had, 
except Euripides, who died and was buried at Arethufa in 
Macedonia. This Was matter of great fatisfaCtion and 
triumph to the friends of Euripides, that the fame thing 
fhould befal him after death, which had formerly happen- 
ed to the moft venerable of men, and the moft favored of 
heaven. Some fay, Lycurgus died at Cirrha ; but Apol- 
lothetnis will have it, that he was brought to Elis and died 
there j and Timaeus and Ariftoxenus write, that he ended 
his days in Crete ; nay, Ariltoxenus adds, that the Cretan^ 
(how his tomb at Pergamia, near the high road. We are 
told, he left an only fOn named Antiorus : And as he died 
without ifTue, the family was extin<5t. His friends and re- 
lations obfervcd his anniverfary, which fubfifted for many 
ages, and the days on which they met for that purpofe they 
called Lycurgieiiie* Ariftocrates, the fon of Hipparchus, 
relates, that the friends of Lycurgus, with whoni he fo- 
journed, and at laft died in Crete, burned his body, and, 
at his requeft, threw his afhes into the fea. Thus he 

♦ Ariftotle and Plato differ in this from Plutarch. Even Polyb- 
ius, who was fo great an admirer of the Spartan government, al- 
lows, that, though the Spartans, confidcred as individuals, were 
wile and virtuous, yet in their coUe6live capacity they paid but lit- 
Ue regard to juiUce and moderation. 

-(-Solon, though a perfou of a diiferent temper, was no lefs dif- 
latercftcd than Lycurgus. He fettled the Athenian commonwealth, 
ref ufcd the fovercignty when offered him, travelled to avoid the im- 
portunities ot his countrymen, oppofed tyranny in his old age, and 
when he found his oppofition vain, went into voluntary exile. Ly- 
curgus and Solon were both great men ; but the former had the 
ilronger, the latter the milder genius ; the cRc^s of which appear- 
ed in the commonwealths they founded. 
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guarded againfl the poflibility of his remains being brought 
back to Sparta by the Lacedaemonians, leil they ihould 
then think themfelves releafed from their oath, on the pre - 
fence that he was returned, and make innovations in the 
governments This is what we had to fay of Lycurgus. 



NUMA- 

1. HERE is likewife a great diverfity amongft hiftorians. 
about the time in which king Numa lived, though fome 
families feem to trace their genealogy up to him with fuf- 
Acient accuracy. However, a certain writer called Clodi- 
lis, in his emendations of chronology, affirms, that the an- 
cient archives were deHroyed when Rome was facked by 
the Gauls .- And that thofe which are now fhown as fuch, 
were forged in favor of fome perfons who wanted to ftretch 
their lineage far back, and to deduce it from the moft il- 
luftrious houfes. Some fay that Numa was the fcholar of 
Pvtha^oras \* but others contend, that he was unacquaint- 
ed with the Grecian literature, either alleging, that his 
own genius was fufficient to condu^ him to excellence, or 
that he was^inftru6ted by fome barbarian philofopher fu- 
perior to Pythagoras. Some again affirm, that Pythagoras 
of Samos fiouriflied about five generations below the times 
of Numa : But that Pythagoras the Spartan, who won the 
prize at the Olympic race in the Sixteenth Olympiad (about 
the third year of which it was that Numa came to the 
throne) travelling into Italy, became acquainted with that 
prince, and affifled him in regulating the government. 
Hence many Spartan cuftoms, taught by Pythagoras, were 
intermixed with the Roman. But this mixture might 
have another caufe, as Numa was of Sabine extraction, 
and the Sabines declare themfelves to have been a Lace- 
daemonian colony.f It is difficult, however to adjuft the 

* Pythagoras the philofopher went not into Italy till the reign of 
the elaor Tarquin, which was in the fiftyfirfl Olympiad, and four 
generations (as Dionyfius of HalicaraaiTus tells usj after Numa. 

+ The fame Dionyfius informs us, that he founa in the hiftory of 
the Sabines, that, while Lycurgus was guardian to his nephew Euro- 
znus (Charilaus it fliould be) fome of the Lacedaemonians, unable 
to endure the feverity of his laws, fled into Italy, and fettled firft at 
Pometiii ; from whence feveral of them removed into the country a£ 
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times exactly f particularly thofe that are only diflinguifh. 
cd with the names of the Olympic conquerors ; of which, 
we are told, Hippias, the Elean, made a collection at a late 
period, without uifficient vouchers. We fhall now relate 
what we have met with mod remarkable concerning Numa, 
beginning from that point of time which is moft fuitable 
to our porpofe. 

It was in the thirtyfcvcnth year from the building of 
Rome, and of the reign of Romulus, on the feventh of 
the month of July (which day is now called Nona Capro- • 
una) when that prince went out of the city to offer a fol- 
emn facrifiCe at a place called the Goat^s Marjb^ in the 
prefence of the fenate and great part of the people. Sud- 
denly there happened a great alteration in the air, and the 
clouds burft in a ftorm of wind and hail. The reft of the 
aflembly were ftinick with terror, and fled, but Romulus 
difappeared, and could not be found either alive or dead. 
Upon this, the Senators fell under a violeijt fufpicion, and a 
report was propagated againft them among the people, that 
having long been weary of the yoke of kingly government, 
and defirous to get the power into their own hands, they 
had murdered the king. Particularly as he had treated 
them for fome time in an arbitrary and imperious manner. 
But they found means to obviate this fufpicion, by paying 
divine honors to Romulus, as a perfon that had been priv- 
ileged from the fate of other mortals, and was only re- 
moved to a happier fcene. Moreover, Proculus, a man 
of high rank, made oath that he faw Romulus carried up 
to heaven in complete armor,, and heard a voice com- 
manding that he (hould be called ^irinus. 

Frefti difturbances and tumults arofe in the city aboiit 
the election of a new king, the later inhabitants being 
not yet thoroughly incorporated with the firft, the com- 
monalty fluctuating and unfettled in itfelf, and the pa- 
tricians full of amraofity and jealoufies of each other. 
All, indeed, agreed that a king (hould be appointed, but 
they differed and debated, not only about the perfon to 
be fixed upon, but from which of the two nations he 
ihould be elected. For neither could they who with Ro- 

the Sabtnes, and, uniting with that people, taught them their cuf- 
toins ; particularly thole relating to the condu^ of war, to forti^ 
tude, patience, and a frugal and abilemious manner of living. This 
colony, then, fettled in Italy 120 years before the birth of Numa. 
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mulus built the city, endure, that the Sabines, who had 
been admitted citizens, and obtained a (hare of the lands^ 
ihould attempt to command thofe from whom they had re- 
ceived fuch privileges ; nor yet could the Sabines depart 
from their claim of giving asking in their turn to Rome, 
having this good argument in their favor,, that upon the 
death of Tatius, they had; fuffered Romulus peaceably to 
enjoy the throne, without avCoUeague. It was alioito be 
conndered,that they did not come as inferiors to join-aiu- 
perior people, but by their rank and number added firength 
and dignity to the city that received them*. Thefe were 
the arguments on which they founded their claims. Le(( 
this difpute (hould'produce an utter confiifion^.whilft there 
was no king, nor any ileerfman at the helm, the fenators 
made an order that the hundred and fifty members who 
compofed their body,* Hiould each in their turns be attir- 
ed in the. robes of ^te; in the room of ^irinits ; offer 
the flated facrifices to the gods, and; difpatch the whole 
public buHnefs, Ax- hours in the day, and fix hours at night* 
This diftribution of time, feemed well contrived,, in point 
of equality amongd the regents,.and the change of power 
from hand to hand, prevented its being obnoxious to the 
people, who faw the fame peribn, in one day and one night,, 
iveduced from a^ king to a- private man. This occaAonal 
adminif^ration the Romans call an Interregnum. 

But though the matter was managed in this moderate 
and popular way, the fenators could not efcape the fuf-- 
picions and complaints of the people, that they were 
changing the government into an oligarchy, and, as they 
had the direction of all affairs in their hands, were un. 
willing to have a. king. At la(l it was agreed between, 
the two parties, that one nation ihould choofe a king out 
of the whole body of. the other.. This was coniidered as 

♦ According to our author, in the life of Romulus, the. number 
of the fenators was 200. Indeed, Dionyfius ftys, that writers dif- 
fered in this particular, (ome affirming, that 100 Senators were add- 
ed to the original number, upon the union of the Sabines with the 
iloman.s ; and others that only 50 were added. Livy gives the. 
moft probable account of the manner of the Interregnum, The fen- 
ators, he fays, divided themielves into decuries or tens. Thefe de- 
curies drew lots which (houid govem firft ; and the decury to 
whofe lot it fell, enjoyed the fupreme authority for five days ; yet 
in fuch a manner, that one perOon only of the governing decury 
had the enllgns of fovercignty at a time. 
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the beft meanfi of putting a ftpp to the prefent contention, 
and of infpiring the king witli an affection for both parties, 
iince.he would be gracious to thefe, becaufe they had eleft- 
cd him, and to thofe as his kindred and countrymen. The 
Sabines leaving the Romans to their option, [they preferred 
a Sabine king of their own eiefting, to a Roman chofen by 
the Sabines. Confulting, therefore, among themfelves/* 
they fijfed upon Numa Pompilius, a Sabine, who was not 
of the number of thofe that had migrated to Rome, but fo 
celebrated for virtue, that the Sabines received the nomi^ 
nation even with greater applaufe than the Romans them- 
felves. When they had acquainted the people with their 
refolution, they fent the moft eminent perfonages of both 
nations ambaffadors, to entreat him to come and take up- 
on him the government. 

Numa was of Cures, a confiderable city of the Sabines, 
from which the Romans, together with the incor; rirated 
Sabines, took the name of ^irites. He was the f ;i of a 
perfon of diftin6ton named Pomponius, and the youngeft of 
four brothers. It feemed to be by the direftion of the gods^ 
that he was born the twentyfirft of April, the fame day 
that Rome was founded by Romulus. His mind was nat- 
urally difpofed to virtue ; and he ftill farther fubdued it by 
difcipline, patience, and philofophy ; not only purging it 
of the groiler and more infamous pailions, but even of tnat 
ambition and rapacioufnefs which was reckoned honorable 
amongft the barbarians ; perfuaded that true fortitude 
confiits in the conqueft of appetites by reafon. On this ac- 
count, he banifhed all luxury and fplendor from his houfe ; 
and both the citizens and ftrangers found in him a faithful 
counfellor, and an upright judge. As for his hours of leif- 
wre, he fpent them not in the purfuits of pleafure, or 
fchemes of profit, but in the worfhip of the gods, and in 
rational inquiries into their nature, and their power. His 
name became, at length fo illuflrious, that Tatms, who wa^ 
the. alTociate of: Romulus in the kingdom, having an only 
daughter named Tatia, bedowed her upon him. He was 
not, however, fo much elated with this match as to remove. 

♦ The inUrrex^ for the time being, having fummoned the people, 
addrefled them thus : " Romans, ele£l yourfelves a ]cing ; the ien- 
'^ ate give, their confent ; and, if you choofe a prince worthy to 
** fucceed Romulus, the fenate will confirm your choice." The. 
people were fo well pleafed with this condefcenfioik of the fenate,.. 
tbaLthey remitted the choice to ibeai^ 
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to the court of his father in law, buf continued ift the coUrtf 
try of the Sabines, paying his attentions to his own father, 
who was now grown old. Tatia was partaker of his re-* 
tirement, and preferred the calm enjoyment of life^with 
her hufband in privacy, to the honors and diftinftion in 
which fhe might have lived with her father at Rome. 
Thirteen years after their marriage (he died. 

Numa then left the fociety of the city, and pafled his 
time in wandering about alone in the facred groves and 
lawns, in the moft retired and folitary places. Hence the 
report concerning the goddefs Egeria chiefly took its rife ; ♦ 
and it was believed that it was not from any inward forrow 
or melancholly turn that he avoided human conveHation, 
but from his being admitted to that which was more ven- 
erable and excellent, froiji the honor he had of a familiar 
intercourfe with a divinity that loved him, which led him 
to happinefs and knowledge more than mortal. It is db^ 
vious enough, how much this refembles many of the an- 
cient ftories received and delivered down by the Phrygians 
of Atys,t the Bythenians of Herodotus, and the Arcadians 
of Endymion ; to whom might be added many others, who 
were thought to have attained to iuperior felicity, and to 
be beloved in an extraordinary manner by the gods. And 
indeed, it is i-ational enough to fuppofe, that the deity 
would not place his atfeftion upon horfes or birds, but 
rather upon human beings, eminently diflino^uifhed by 
virtue ; and that he neither diflikes nor difdams to hoM 

* Numa*s inclination to folitude, and his cuAom of retiring into 
the fecret places of the foreft of Ari<ia, gave rife to fevcral popular 
opinions. Some believed, that the nymph Egeria hcrfelf dilated 
to him the laws, both civil and religious, which he ellablifhed. 
And, Indeed, he declared fo himfelf, in order to procure a divine 
fan6lton to them. But, as no great man is without afperfions, oth- 
ers have thought, that, und ♦his afftOed pafTion for woods and 
caves, was concealed another more real and lefs chaftc. This gave 
occafion to that farcafm of Juvenal, in fpeaking of the grove oS 
f-geria (Sat. iii. ver. 12.) 

Hie ubl noaurnc Nums conflitucbat kmi^r. 

Ovid fays, that to remove her grief for the lofs of Muma, Diana 
changed her into a fountain which ftill bears her name. Metam. 1. xv. 
+Atys was faid to be beloved by the goddefs Cybele, and Endy- 
mion by Diana ; but we believe there is no where elfc any mention 
made of this Herodotus, or Rhodotus, as Dacicr froirffiis manu- 
kript calls him. 
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converfation with a man of wifdom and piety. But that 
a di*vtnity fhould be captivated with the external beauty of 
any human body is irrational to believe. The Egyptians^ 
indeed^ make a diftin^lion in this cafe, which they think 
not an abfurd one, that it is not impolTible for a woman to 
be impregnated by the approach of fome divine fpirit ; 
but that a man can have no corporeal intercourfe with a 
goddefs. But they do not, however/ coniider that a mix- 
ture, be it of what fort it may, equally communicates its 
being. In fliort, the regard which the gods have for men, 
though, like a human paflion, it be called love, mud be 
employed in forming their manners and ratfing them to 
higner degrees of virtue. In this fcnfe we may admit the 
aflfertion of the poets, that Phorbas,* Hyacinthus, and Ad- 
metu^ were beloved by Apollo ; and that Hippolytus, the 
Slcyonian, was equally in his favor \ fo that whenever he 
failed from Cirrha to Sicvon, the priefteTs^ to fignify ApoU 
|0*s fatisfa^ion, repeated this heroic verfe : 

He comes i^again the much loved hero comei. 

It is alfo fabled, that Pan was in love with Pindarf , on 
account of his poetry ; and that Archilochus and Henod,t 

* Phorbas was the fon of Triopas, king of Argos. He delivered 
the Rhodians from a prodigious number of ferpents that infefted 
their ifland, and particularly from one furious dragon that had de- 
voured a great many people. He was^ therafore, fuppofed to be 
dear to Apollo, who nad (Iain the Python. After his death he was 
placed in the heavens, with the dngoa be bad deftipyed, in the 
conftellation Ophiwus^ or Sarpentarias, 

Hyacinthus wa& tho fon of Amyclas, founder of ^ city of 
Amyclae, near Sparta. He was beloved by Apollo and Zephyrus, 
and was killed in a fit of jealoufy by the latter, who, with a puff of 
wind, caufed a quok thrown by Apollo to fall upon his head. He- 
was changed into a flower which bears liis name, yide Paufan. de 
Laconic. 1. iii. etOvid. Metam. 1. x. fab. 5. 

Admetus was the £bn of Pheres, king of ThelTaly. It is faid that 
Apollo kept his (heep. 

f Pindar had a particular devotion for the god Pan, and there- 
fore took up his abode near the temple of Rhea and Fan. He com« 
pofed the hymns which the Theban virgins fung on the feftival of 
that deity ; and it is iiud he had the happix^fs to hear Pan himfelf 
dnging one of his odes. 

X Archilochus was (lain by a foldier of Naxos, who was obliged 
by the prielUIa of Apollo to make expiation for having killed a 
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after their death, were honored by the heavenly powers 
for the fame reafon. Sophocles too (as the ftory goes) was 
blelTed in his lifetime with the converfation of the god 
^fculapius, of which many proofs ftill remain ; and anoth. 
er deity procured him burial.* Now if we admit that 
thefe were fo highly favored, (hall we deny that Zaleucus.f 
Minos, Zoroafter, Numa and Lycurgus, kings and law- 
givers, were happy in the fame refpeit ? Nay, rather, we 
fliall think that the gods might ferioufly converfe with 
fuch excellent pcrfons as thefe, to inftrutt and encourage 
them in their great attempts ; whereas, if they indulged 
poets and muTicians in the fame grace, it miift be by 
way of diverfion. To fuch as are of another opinion, I 
ftiall fay, however with Bacchylides, The 'way is broad. 
For it is no unplaufible account of the matter which oth- 
ers give, when they tell us, that Lycurgus, Numa^ and 
other great men, finding their people difficult to manage, 
and alterations to be made in their feveral governments, 
pretended commiflions from heaven, which were falutary, 
at leaft to thofe for whom they were invented. 

Numa was now in his fortieth year, when ambafladors 
came from Rome to roakt, him an offer of the kingdom. 
The fpcakers were Proculus and Velefus, whom the peo- 
ple before had caft their eyes upon for the royal dignity, 
the Romans being attached to Proculus, and the Sabine^ 
to Velefus. As they imagined that Numa would gladly 
embrace his good fortune, they made but a ihort fpeech. 
They found it, however, no eafy matter to perfuade him, 
but were obliged to make ufe of much entreaty to draw 
him from that peaceful retreat he was fo fond of, to the 
government of a city, bom, as it were, and brought up in 
war. In the prefcnce, therefore, of his father, and one of 
his kinfmen, named Marcius, he gave them this anfwer : 

man con&crated to the mufes. — A% for Hefiod, the Orchoroenians, 
a people of Boeotia, being terribly a>Fli£icd by a plague, were or* 
Jcnd by the oracle to remove the bones of that poet, from Naupac- 
tus in <<Ktolia, into their country. 

•Sophocles died at Athens, while Lyrandtt was carrying on the 
ficgc of the city ; and Bacchus is faid to have appeared to the Spar- 
tan gcocral in a dream, and ordered him to permit the new Athenian 
Syren to be buried at Decetea. 

+ Zaleucus gave laws to the Locrlan^ in Magna Cra?cia ; Zoroaf- 
ter, one of the magi and king of the Baftrians, to his own fubjcfts, 
ind Minos to the people of Crete. 
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*' Every change of human life has its clangers ; but when 
" a man has a fufficiency for every thing, and there is no- 
" thing in his prefent fituation to be complained of, what 
** but madnefs can lead him from his ufual traft of life, 
•* which, if it has no other advantage, has that of certain- 
*' ty, to experience another as yet doul|tful and unknown ? 
*' But the dangers that attend this government are be - 
** yond an uncertainty, if we may form a judgment from 
** the fortunes of Romulus, who labored under the fufpi- 
«* cion of taking off Tatius, his colleague, and was fup- 
•* pofed to have loft his own life with equal injuftice. 
** Yet Romulus is celebrated as a perfon of divine origin, 
** as fupernaturally nourifhed when an infant, and moft 
«* wonderfully preferved. For my part, I am only of 
** mortal race, and you are fenfible my nurftng and educa- 
*' tion boaft of nothing extraordinary. As for my char- 
** after, if it has any diftinCbion, it has been gained in a 
** way not likely to qualify me for a king, in fcenes of re- 
** pofe, and employments by no means arduous. My o^en- 
** lus is inclined to peace, my love has long been fixed 
** upon it, and I have ftudioufly avoided the confufion of 
" war ; I have alfo drawn others, fo far as my influence 
•* extended, to the worfhip of the gods, to mutual offices 
•* of friendfhip, and to l\)end the reft of their time in till- 
•* ing the ground, and feeding cattle. The Romans may 
** have unavoidable wars left upon their hands by their 
•* late king, for the maintaining of which you have 
** need of another more a^^ive and more enterprifing. 
«* Befides the people are of a warlike difpofition, fpirit^d 
** with fuccefs, and plainly enough difcovcr their inclina- 
<* tion to extend their conquefts. Of courfe, therefore, a 
** perfon who has fet his heart upon the promoting of re- 
** ligion and juftice, and drawing men oft' from the love 
** of violence and war, would foon become ridiculous and 
** contemptible to a city that has more occafion for a general 
** than a king." 

Numa, in this manner declining the crown, the Ro« 
mans, on the other hand, exerted all their endeavors to 
obviate his objections, und begged of him not to throw 
them into confufion and civil war again, as there was no 
other whom both parties would unanimoufly eleft. When 
the^ ambalFadors had retired, his tather and his friend 
Marchjs privately urged him by all the arguments in their 
power, to receive this great and valuable gift of heaven. 
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*• If contented, (aid they, " with a competence, you de» 
•• fire not riches, nor afpire after the honor of fovereign- 
*• ty, having a higher and betttr diftinftion in virtue ; 
** yet coniider that a king is the minifter of God, who now 
** awakens, and puts in a^ion your native wifdom and 
** juHice ; decline not, therefore, an authority which to 
** SL wife man is a field for great and good aflions ; where 
** dignity may be added to religion, and men may be 
" brought over to piety, in the eafieft and readied way, 
** by the influence of the prince, Tatius, though a 
** ftranger, was beloved by this people, and they pay 
** divine honors to the memory of Romulus. Befides, 
** who knows, as they are vidtorious, but they may be 
*' fatiated with war, and having no farther wifh for 
** triumphs and fpoils, may be defirous of a mild and 
** juft governor, for the euablifhing of good laws, and 
*' the fettling of peace ? But fhould they be ever fo ar- 
*' dently inclined to war, yet is it not better to turn their 
*' violence another way, and to be the centre of union 
** and friendfliip between the country of the Sabines, and 
** fo great and nouriftiinga ftate as that,of Rome ?'* Thefe 
inducements, we are told, were ftren^htened by aufpi- 
cious omens, and by the zeal and ardor of his fellow- 
citizens, who as foon as they had learned the fubjeft of 
the embalTy, went in a body to entreat him to take the 
government upon him, as the only means to appeafe all 
diflenfions, and cfFed:ually incorporate the two nations 
into one. 

When he had determined to go, he offered facrifice to 
the gods, and then fet forward to Rome. Struck with 
love and admiration of the man, the fenate and people 
met him on the way ; the women welcomed him with 
bleflings and fliouts of joy ; the temples were crowded 
with facrifices ; and fo univerfal was the fatisfa6tion, that 
the city might feera to have received a kingdom inftead of 
a king. When they were come into the Forunty Spurius 
Vettius, whofe turn it then was to be Interrexy put it to 
the vote, whether Numa ftiould be king, and all the citi- 
zens agreed to it with one voice. The robes and other 
diflinftions of royalty then were offered him, but he coip- 
manded them to ftop, as his authority yet wanted the 
fandtion of heaven. Taking, therefore, with him tlic 
priefts and augurs^ he went up to the Cap'uoly which tlie 
i^omans at tliat time called the tarfeian rock. TJierc 



the chief of the augurs covered the head of Numa,* and 
turned his face towards the fouth ; then ftanding behind 
iiim, and laying his right hand upon his head> he offered 
up his devotions and looked around him, in hopes of fee- 
ing birds, or Ibme other fignal from the gods. An incred- 
ible filence reigned among the people, anxious for the 
event, and loft in fufpenfe, till the aufbicious birds appear, 
ed and pafTed on th^ right hand. Then Numa took the 
royal robe, and went down from the mount to the peojple, 
'Who received him with loud acclamations, as the moil pi* 
•ous of men, and moft beloved of the gods. 

His firft afl of government was to difcharge the body of 
three hundred men, called Celerest\ whom Romulus al- 
ways kept about his perfon as guards ; for he neither chofe 
to diftruft thofe who put confidence in him, nor to reign 
over a people that could diftruft him. In the next place, 
to the prierts of Jupiter and Mars he added one for Ro- 
mulus, whom he ftykd Flamen ^irinalis. Flamines was 
a common name for priefts before that time, and it is faid 
to have been corrupted from Pilamines^ a term derived 
from Pihif which in Greek (ignifies caps% (for they wore, 
it feems, a kind of caps or hoods ;) and the Latin language 
had many more Greek words mixed with it then, than it 
has at this time. Thus, royal mantles were by the Romans 
called Kancgy which Juba affures us was from the Greek 
Cblaneef and the name of Camillusy§ given to the youth 

*So it is in the text of Plutarch, as it now (lands { but it appears 
from Livy, that the augur covered his own head, not that of Numa. 
Augur a4 iavam ejus^ capite veiato,/e(Um cipit. Sec, And indeed,the 
augur always covered his head in a gown peculiar to his office, called 
Lana^ when he made his obfervations. Mezeray reconciles thefe 
-writers, and removes the ieeming miilake of Plutarch, by a reading 
which Francis Robertel had found in an ancient man tifcript,Tov/AO ik 

If this be conlidered only as an emendation, it is a very good one. 

+ Numa did not makeufe of them as guards, but as inferior minw 
ifters, who wereto take care of the lacrifices, under the direftion of 
the tribunes, who had corfamanded them in their military capacity. 

X Others think they took their names from the flame colored tufta 
they had on their caps. They were denominated from the particu«> 
lar god to whom their miniftry was confined, as Flamen Dialis^ the 
Prieilof Jupiter ; Flamen Martialis, the Prieft of Mars. 

^Camillus is derived from the Baeotic xa^fA»^of, which properly 
fignifies a fervitor. In every temple there was a youth of qtuiUty^ 

Vol. I. P 
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who ferved in the temple of Jupiter, and who was to- hav« 
both his parents alive, was the fame which fome of the 
Greeks give to Mercury, on acount of his being an at> 
tendant of that god. 

Numa having fettled thefe matters with a view to eftab- 

' lifh himfelf in the people's good graces, immediately after 
attempted to foften them, as iron is foftened by fire, and 
to bring them from a violent and warlike difpofition, to a 

. jufter and more gentle temj)er. For, if any city ever was 
in a fiate of inflammation^ as Plato expreifes it, Rome 
certainly was, being compofed at firfl of the,moft hardy 

> and refolute men, whom boldnefs and defpaif had driven 
thither from all quarters, nouriihed and grown up to pow- 
er by a feries of wars, and flrengthened even by blows and 
connidls, as piles fixed in the ground become firmer un- 
tier the ftrokes of the rammer. Perfuaded that no ordina- 
ry means were fufiicient to form and reduce fo high fpir- 
ited and untra6hible a people to mildnefs and peace, he 

' called in the adiftance of religion. By facrifices, religious 
dances, and proceifions which he appointed, and wherein 
himfelf officiated, he contrived to mix the charms of fef- 
tivity and focial pleafure with the folemnity of the cere- 
monies. Thus he foothed their minds, and calmed their 
iiercenefs and martial fire. Sometimes, alfo, by acquaint- 
ing them with prodigies from heaven, by reports of 
dreadful apparitions and menacing voices, he infpire4 
them with terror, and humbled them with fuperflition. 
This was the principal caufe of the report that he drew 
his wifdom from the fources of Pythagoras : For a 
great part of the phiiofophy of the latter, as well as the 
government of the former, confided in religious attentions 
and tlie worfhip of the gods. 1 1 is likewife laid, that his fol- 
cmn appearance and air of fantlity, was copied from Py- 
thagoras. That philofopher had fo far tamed an eagle, , 
that, by pronouncing certain words he could ftop it in its 
flight, or bring it down ; and palling through the multi- ' 
tudcs aflembled at the Olympic games, he fhowed them 
his golden thigh ; belides other arts and actions, by which "* 
he pretended to fomething fupcrnatural. This led Timon 
the Phlialian to write, 

whofe bufincfs it was to minifter to the priell. It was necelTaxy 
that die father and mother of the youth (hould be both alive ; for 

which rcaion Plutarch makes ufe of the word etfifj^^ot^is, which tfe 
Latins call patrimum et matrimum. 



To catch applaufe Pythagoras afFe^s 
A folemn air and grandeur of exprelfion. 

But Numa feigned that fome goddefs or mountain 
nymph favored him with her private regards^ (as we 
have already obferved) and that he had moreover frequent 
converfations with the mufes. To the latter he afcribed 
moft of his revelations ; and there was one in particular 
that he called Tacita, as much as to fay, the muff of 
flencey* whom he taught the Romans to diftinguifh with 
their veneration. By this, too, he feemed to fhow his 
knowledge and approbation of the Pythagorean precept of 
filence. 

His regulations concerning images fecm likewife to 
have fome relation to the do<5lrine of Pythagoras j who 
was of opinion that the Firft Caufe was not an objedl of 
fcnfe, nor liable to paflion, but invifible, incorruptible, 
and difcernible only by the mind. Thus Numa forbade 
the Romans to reprefent the Deity in the form either 
of man or beaft. Nor was there among them formerly 
any image or ftatue of the Divine Being : During the firft 
hundred and feventy years, they built temples, indeed, 
and other facred domes, but placed in them no figure ox 
any kind ; perfuaded that it is impious to reprefent things 
divine by what is perifhable, and that we can have no 
conception of God but by the underftanding. His facri- 
fices, too, refembled the Pythagorean worfhip : For they 
were without any effiifion of blood, confiiting chiefly of 
flour, libations of wine, and other very fimple and unex- 
penfive things. 

To thefe arguments other circumftances are added, to 
prove that thefe two great men were acquainted with each 
other. One df which is, that Pythagoras was enrolled a 
citizen of Rome. This' account we have in an addrefs to 
Antenor from Epicharmus, a writer of comedy, and a 
very ancient author, who was himfelf of the fchool of Py- 

♦ The common reading of thia text is oJm ffwirnTiim « vf«y. Th« 

vrord 9tai9 (ignifies young ; but it fhould undoubtedly be read lyia' ■ 
fient, mute^ not only from the analogy of the fenfe, and the conjec- 
ture of Stephens, but on the authority of a manufcript. In the city 
of EryihrsB, there was a temple of Minerva, where the priellefs was •• 
called Hefychia^ that is, tke compofcdy ikcfJtnL 
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thageras.* Another is, that Numa having four fons,f 
called one of them Mamercus, after the name of a fon of 
Pythagoras. From him too, they tell ns the ^milian 
family is defcended, which is one of the nobleft in Rome ^ 
the king having given him the fumame of ^milius, on 
account of his graceful and engaging manner of fpeaking. 
And I have myfelf been informed by feveral peribns ia 
Rome> that the Romans being commanded by the oracle 
to ere6l two (latues,t one to the wifeft, and the other to 
the braveit of the Grecians, fet up in brafs the figures of 
Pyt hagoras and Alcibiades . But as thefe matters are very 
dubious, to fupport or refute them farther would look 
like the juvenile afFe6tation of difpute. 

To Nitma is attributed the inflitution of that high or- 
der of priefts called Pontifices,\\ over which he is faid to 
have prefided himfelf. Some fay^ they were called Pon- 
t{fi^es, as employed in the fervice of thofe f^nuerful goda 

• AsIlvSdiTo^MV^ har^m fMftX'^iUi^i do«s not neceflarily (ig- 
nifyfchoiar to Pythagoras, we have rendered it ofthtfchool ofPytko' 
gorast or a Pythagorean, to avoid involving Plutarch in a glaring 
anichfonifm. According to the Marmora Oxon, Epicharmua flour- 
ifked in the year before Chrift 47 a ; and it is certain it muft have 
been about that time, becaufe he was at the court of Hiero. 

f Some writers, to countenance the vanity of certain noble fami* 
lies in Rome, in deducing their genealogy from Numa, have given 
that prince four foas. But the common opinion is, that he had on* 
ly one daughter, named Pompilia. The iEmilii were one of the 
noft confideiable families in Rome, and branched into the Lepidi, 
the Pauli, and the Fapi. The word Jimuius, or Aimylus, in Greek, 
fignifies gentU, graceful. 

X Pliny tells us (i. xxxiv. c. 5.) it was in the time of their war 
with the S^anites, that the Romans were ordered to fet up thefe 
fiatues ; that they were accordingly placed in the comitium ; and that 
they remained there till the di^atorfhip of Sylla. The oracle, by this 
direction, probably intisutted, that the Romans, if they defired to 
be vi£lorious, Ihould imitate the wifdom and valor of the Greeks. 

II Numa created four, who were all patricians. But, in the year 
of Rome 453 or 454, four plebeians were added to the number. 
The king hiijifelf is here aflerted to have been the chief of them, or 
pontifex maxtmus, though Livy attributes that honor to another per- 
fon of the fame name, viz, Numa Marcius, the ion of Marcius, one 
of the fenators. It feems, however, not improbable, that Numa, 
who was of fo religious a turn, referved die chief dignity in the 
priefthood to himfelf, as kings had done in the firft ages of th« 
world, and as the emperors of Rome did afurwards. 



Hbitgorem tfaFeworid; forfotensin the Roman ianguare - 
^nines fotJu^ffuL Others^ from their being ordered by 
the lawgiver to perform fuch fecret offices as were in their 
fpnver^ and ibuiding excufed when there was fome great 
impediment. But moft writers adign a ridiculous reafon 
for the term, as if they were (Mti'Bvntifices from their 
cflfering facrifkes upon the ^ri^j^^». .which the Latins caU 
Pontem^ fuch kind of ceremonies it feems being looked 
upon as the nioft facred, and of greatefl; antiquity. Thefe 
priefts> too, are f^d to have been commi(fioned to keep 
the bridges in repair, as one of the moil indifjpenfable parts - 
of their holy omce. For the Romans conbdered it as an 
execrable impiety to demoliOi the wooden bridge ; which, « 
we are told, was built without iron, and put together with 
puis of wood only, by the.dire£tion of fome oracle. The 
uone bridge was built many ages after, when iSmihus 
was quaedor. Some, however^ inform us^^that the wood- 
en bridge was not conftru6led in the time of Numa,Jiaving 
the laft hand put taitbyAncosMarcius, who was grand- ^ 
£on to Numa by his daughter^ 

The fentifex maximus, chief of thefe priefts, is inter- 
preter of all facred rites, or rather a fuperintendent of 
religion, having the care not only of public facnfices, but ~ 
even of private rites and offerings, forbidding the .people 
to depart from the flated-ceremonies, ^iid teaching them 
how to honor and propitiate the gods. He. had alfo the 
infpe^tion of the holy virgins called Feftals. For to Nu- 
ma is afcribed the lacred eftablilkment of the.veftal vir- 
fins, and the whole fervice with refpe6t to the perpetual 
re, which they watch continually*. . This office,feems ap- 
propriated to tiiem, either becauie fire,jivhich is of a pure 
a^d incorruptible nature, fhould be .looked after by pei^- - 
fons untouched and undefiled, or elfe becaufe. virginity* « 
l&e fire, is barren and unfruitful. Agreeably to this laft . 
reafon, afr the places ia Greece, where the facred fire is -. 
preferved unextinguifhed, as at Delphi and Atheas, not • 
virgins, but- widows paft child bearing, have .the, charge - 
of it . I f it hapj)ens by any accident to be put out, as the : 
facred lamp is faidto have been at Athens, .under the ty- 
ranny of ArifKbn ^*" at Delphi, .when the temple was v 
iHirnt by the Medesj and at Rome, in the.Mithridaticc 

* This Ariftion held out a long time againft Sylla, who befieged '\ 
»d.lOok Athens in the time of the Mithridatic war, AriIU«iilumieI£.: 
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war, at aU« in the civil war,* when not only the ilre 
was cxttnguUhcdy but th* altar overturned : It is not to 
be lighted again from another Urtj but new fire it to 
be gained by drawing a pure, and unpoUoted fiame from 
the fun beams. They kindle it generally with concave 
veflete of brafs, formed by the conic fe^on of a re6l- 
angled triangle, whofe lines from the circumference meet 
in one central point. Thii being placed againft the fun^ 
omf<fs its rays to converge in the centre, which, by ne* 
fle€tion, acquiring the force and a^ivitv of fire, rarefy 
the air, and immediately kindle fuch lignt and dry mat- 
ter aa they thiiik fit to apply.f Some are of opinion, 
that the lacred virgins have the care of nothing but tfie 
perpetual fire. But others fay, they have fome private 
rites befidesy kept fn»m the fight of all but their own 
body, concerning which I have delivered in the life of 
Camillusy as much as it was proper to in^ire into or 
d(^re. 

it is reported that at firft only two virgins were con- 
fecrated by Numa, whofe names were Oegania and Ve- 
rania; afterwards two others Canuleia and Tarpeia ; to 
whom Servius added two more { and that number has 
continued to this time. The w&ftttls were obliged by the 
king to preferve their virginity for thirty years. The 
firft ten years they fpent in learning their office ; the 
next ten in puttingr in practice what they had learned ; 
and the third period in the inftnifting of others. At the 
condufion of this time, fuch as chofe it had liberty to 
marry, and quitting their facred employment, to take up 
ioaae other. However, we have account of but very few 
that accepted this indulgence, and thofe did not profper. 
They generally became a prey to repentance and regret^ 

committed ienumsfablt outngtt iadie city, snd wsiat kftthe 
caufe of its befog (ached 4«id ploadcred. Aa £or ths lacatd lUe, it 
wai kept in the temple of Minerva. 

* Livy tells ut (1. 86.) that toiArards the conclufion of the civil war 
between Scylla and Mariua, Mufcius Scaevola, the pofttiff was killed 
at die entraace of the temple of Vefta \ but we do not find that the 
iacred iire was extinguimed. ,And even when that temple was 
burat^ towards the end of diefiril Punic war» L. Cecilius Metel* 
Iu9^then pontiif, ruflied through the flames, and brought off the Pal^ 
ladium^ and other facred things, though with the lofs of his fight. 

f Burning glaifes were invented by Archimedes, who floun&ed 
500 years after Nums» 
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from whence the reft, kiijfni^ with a rdigfaR^fear, weiv^ 
willing to end their lives under the fame inl^tiitiM. 

The king honored tiieiii with great prlirileg^, fuch as. 
power to make a>wiU' during thdr ^tier's life, and to 
tranfa6l: their other aSam without a guardian^ like the 
mothem of threechiidren now. When they went abroad, 
they had the f of ces carried before them {< and if, by ac'.- 
cideot they laetaperfon led to execution, his life was. 
granted him» But the vejfai was to make oathf that it 
was by chance ihe met him, and not by deftgn. It was< 
death to go under the ch^dr in which they were carried. 

For fmaller offences thefe virgins were punilhed with/ 
Ihipes ; and lometimet the pMiifex maximus gave them^ 
the difcipline naked^ in fome dark place, and under the 
cover of a vail : But ihe that broke her vow of chaftity 
was buried alive by the C^lHne gate. Thet«, within the 
walls, is raifed a little mount of earth, called in Latin 
4gg^^ \ under which is prepared a iinall cell, with ilep» 
to defcend to it. In this are placed a bed, a lighted lamp, 
and fome flight provifions, fuch as bread, water, milk,, 
and oil, as they thought it impious to take olF a perfon 
confecrated with the mod awral ceremonies, by fuch ». 
death as that of fMnine.| The criminal is carried to pun- 
iHiment through the Forum f.m a litter well covered with- 
out, and bound up in fuch a manner that her cries cannot 
be heard. The people fileatly make way for the litter^ 
and follow it with maiits bf extreme forrow and deje6tion» 
There is no fpe6tacle more dreadful than this, nor any 
day which the city pafles in a more melancholy manner^ 
When the litter comes to the place appointed,. the officers 
ioofe the cords, the highi prieft, with hands lifted up to- 
wards heaven, offers up fitne private prayers juft before 
the fatal mitiute, then takes out the prifoner, who is cov- 
ered with a veil, and places her upon the fteps which lead 
down to the cell \ after this, he rdkes with the reftof the^ 

* This hoAoc wM not conferred upon them by Numa, but by. 
^j» triumvtrite, in the year of Rome 712. 

-f- Neither a ▼eftil nor a prieftr of Jupiter, was obliged to take zit 
oath. They were believed without tint folemnity. 

\ There feems to b^ fonw^mg improbable and iBconfiftent in 
diis. Of what ufe could provifions be to the veilal, who, when 
the grave was doled upon her muft expire through want of air ?'- 
Or, if (he could make ufe of thofe provilions, v^asihe not at lad to 
die by famine ? Perhaps what Plutarch heie. calls ]2i'oviiio&& wese* 
aaaterials for fome facrifice. 
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prieftsy and when ibe is gone down, the' fteps are tykes * 
away, and the cell is covered with earth i fo that the - 
place is made level with the reft^of the mount. Thus 
were the nftftah punifhed that preferved not their chaftityib 

It is alfofaid that Numa built the temple of fV^a, where 
•he perpetual fire was to be kept,* in an orbicular form, 
not intending to reprefent the f^re of the earth, as if 
that was meant by Vefia^ but the ^ame of the univerfe, in 
the centre of which the Pythagoreans place the element of 
iireit and give it the name of l^ejta^ and Unity* The earth 
they fuppofe not to be without motion, nor fituated in the 
centre ot the world, but to make its revolution round the 
fphere of fire, being neither one of the moft valuable nor 
principal parts of the great machine. Plato, too, in his old 
ace, is reported to have been of the fame opinion, ailigning 
the earth a different fituation from the centre^ and leaving 
that, as ihe place of honor, to a nobler element. 

The Pontifices were, moreover, to prefcribe the form 
of funeral rites to fuch as tonfulted them. Numa himfelf 
taught them to look ujpon the lad ofiices to the dead as no 
polhition. He inftrucied them to ps^ all due honor to the 
jnfernal gods, as receiving the moit excellent part of us,, 
and more particularly to venerate the goddefs Libitina^ as 
he called her, who prefides over funeral folemnities j 
whether he meant by- her ProffrptM^ or rather Venus, J 
as fome of the moft learned Romans fuppofe.; not improp- 
erly afcribing to the fame divine power the care ot our 
birth and of our death. 

He himfelf likewife fixed the time of mourning, accord- . 
ing to the different ages of the deceafed. He allowed 
none for a child that died. under three years of age ; and 
for one older the . mourning was only to laft as many 
months as h^ lived years, provided thofe were not more . 
than ten. Thelongeil mourning was not to continue above . 
ten months, after which ipace widows were permitted to 

* DionyHursof HalicarnafTus (1. ii.) is of opinion, and probably he 
is right, that Numa did build the. temple of Vejla^im round fona 
to reprelient ihe figure^of the earth ; for hy-Vefta they meant the eartb. 

f That this W9S theopinlon of Philolaus and other Pythagoitant 
is-. well known ; but Diogenes LaeTtiu» tcUs US| that Pythagoras . 
hjmlielf held the earth to be the coitre. 

i This Venus Libitina was the (ame with Proferpine. . She was ■*. 
called at Delphi, Venus Epitumhia. Pluto was the Jupiter of the. -. 
badcs hel0.;sv i and ^er« they b^d their Mexcury toe 
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marry agun ; but ihe that toek another hnflNUid bcfiore 

that term was out, was obHged by his decree to lacrifice a 
cow with calf.* 

Numa inftituted ifevei^l other facred orders ; two o€ 
which I ihall mention, the Salii^f and FecimUs^X which 
aJFord particular proofs of his piety. The FectaUSf who 
were like the IrenophflakeSj or guardians of the feace^ a* 
mong the Greeks, had, I believe a name exprefliTe of their 
office ; for they were to tf^and mediate between the two 
parties, to decide their differences by reafon, and not fuf«> 
fer them to go to war till alj hopes of juftice were loft. 
The Greeks call fuch a peace Irene ^ as jmts an end to 
ft rife, not by mutual violence, but in a rational way. In 
like manner, the feciales^ or heralds^ were often difpatched 

• Such an unnatural facrifice was intended to deter the widows 
from marrying again before the expiration of their mourning. Ro- 
mulus's yetr confifting but of ten months, when Numa afterward« 
added two months more, he did not alter the time he had before 
fettled for mounung ; and theicfore, thoogfc arfter dnt time we of- 
ten meet witk luSus dnms, or a y«ai*a mouning, we muft nkt it 
only for the old ycsc of Romnlua. 

The ordinary color to exprek ftkeir grief, ulied alike by both Cnr- 
«s, was black, without trknmkiga. &at aiter the eftiMiChmeni of 
the empiK, when Sundance of colors came in faihion, the old 
primitive white grew & much into contempt, that it became pecvl« 
iar to the women for their mourning. Vide Plut, Qvajt. Rm, 

There were feveral accidents which often occafioned xbtt conclud* 
ing of a public mourning, or fu^nfion of a private one, befoie 
the fixed time ;. fuch as the dedication of a temple, the folemnity 
of public games or fcftivals, the folcmn luftration performed by the 
cenfor, and the difcharging of ^a -fow made bv a magiftrate or a 
general. TKey likewife put off their mourning nabit when a father, 
brother, or Con, returned from captivity, or when fome of the fam- 
ily were advanced to a Conftderable «npIoyment, 

f The SaHi were the <goardians of the AncUia, or twelve fhield^ 
hun^ up in the temple of Mars. They fook their name fr<>m theiir 
dancing im the celebxation of an annual feftival inftituted in memory 
of a miraculous (hield, which, Nunoa pretended, fell down from, 
heaven. ^ 

^Dionylius of HalicamalTus finds them among the Aborigines ; 
and Nunu is faid to have borrowed the iniUtution from the peoplo 
of Ladum. He appointed twenty fecuUes chofen out of the moit 
eminent families in Rome, and fettled them in a college. The pa*, 
ter patratiis^ who made peace, or denounced war, was probably one 
of their body fele^d for that purpofe, becaufe he bad both a 
Caibei and tfon alive. Liv. I. i. c. 24* 
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to fiich nations as had injured the KomanSr tO| perfuadiff 
them to entertain more equitable fentiments { -if they re- 
jedled their application, they called the so<fe to witnefs, 
with imprecations againil themfelves and their country, 
if their caufe was not juft ; and fo thejr declared war. 
But if the feciaies refufed their fanflion, it was not lawful 
for any Roman foldier, nor even for the king himfelf, to 
begin hoililities. War was tocommence with their ap- 
probation, as the proper judges whether it was juft, and 
then the fupreme magiftrate was to deliberate concerning 
the proper means of carrying it on. The great misfor- 
tunes which befel the city from the Gauls, are faid to 
have proceeded from the violation of thefe facred rites. 
For when thofe barbarians were befieging Cluiium, Fa* 
bius Ambuflus was fent ambaifador to their camp, with 
propofals of peace in favor of the beHeged. But re- 
ceiving a hardi anfwer he thought himfelf releafed from 
his character of ambaflkdor, and rafhiy taking up arms 
ibr the Cluiians» challenged the braveft man in the GauU 
iOi army. He proved viflorious, indeed, in the combat^ 
for he killed his adverfary, and carried off his fpoils ; 
but the Gauls, having difcovered who he was, fent a her- 
ald to Rome, to accufe Fabius of bearing arms againU 
them, contrary to treaties and good faith, and without a 
declaration of war. Upon this the fecia/es exhorted the 
fenate to deliver him up to the Gaiils $ but he applied to 
the people, and being a favorite with them, was (creened 
from the fentence. Soon after this the Gauls marched* to 
Rome, and facked the whole city except the capitol ; as 
we have related at large in the life of Camillus. 

The order of prieiis called SaUi, is faid to have been in- 
flltuted on this occasion : In the eighth year of Numa's 
reign, a peflilence prevailed in Italy ; Rome alfo felt its. 
ravages. While the people were greatly dejefted, we are 
told that a brazen buckler fell from heaven into the hands 
of Numa. Of this he gave a very wonderful account, 
received from Egeria and the mufes ; That the buckler 
was fent down for the prefervation of the city, and fhould 
be kept with great care : That eleven others (hould be 
made as like it as poffible, in iize and fafiiion, in order,, 
that if any perfon were difpofed to fteal it, he might not 
be able to diftinguilh that which fell from heaven from 
the red. He farther declared, that the place, and the 
meadows about it, where he frequently convcrfcd with. 
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the mafeSf fhould be coniecrated to thofe divinities ; and 
that the fpring which watered the ground, ihould be fac* 
red to the ufe of the Teftal virgins, daily to fprinkle and 
purify their temple. The immediate cedation of the pef* 
tilence is faid to have confirmed the truth of this account. 
Numa then ihowed the buckler to the arti/ts, and com- 
manded them to exert all their (kill for an exa^ refem. 
l>Iance. They all declined the attempt, except Veturius 
Mamurius, who was fo fuccefsful in the imitation, and 
made the other eleven fo like it, that not even Numa him- 
felf could diftinguifli them. He gave thefe bucklers in 
charge to the Salii ; who did not receive their name, as 
fome pretend, from Salius, of Samothrace or Mantinea, 
that taught the way of dancing in arms, but rather from 
the fubfultive dance it£;lf, which they lead up along the 
ilrects, when in the month of March they carzy the facred 
bucklers through the city. On that occaHon they are hab* 
ited in purple veils, girt with broad belts of brafs ; they 
wear alio brazen helmets, and carry (hort fwords, with 
which they ftrike upon the bucklers, and to thofe founds 
they keep time with their feet. They move in an agreea- 
■ble manner, performing certain involutions and evolutions 
in a quick meafure, with vigor, agility, and eafe. 

Thefe bucklers are called Anciiia^ from the form of 

them. For they are neither circular, nor yet like the 

peha^ femicircular, but fafhioned in two crooked indented 

lines, the extremities of which, meeting clofe, form a 

curve, in Greek, ancylon. Or elfe they may be fo named 

from the ancon, or bend of the arm^ on which they are 

carried. This account of the matter we have from Juba, 

who is very defirous to derive the term from the Greek. 

'But if we muft have an etymology from that language, it 

«iay be taken from their defcending, anekathen^ from on 

high ; or from akefisy their healing of the fick ; or from 

*amckman' lufis^ their putting an end to the drought ; or 

lailly^from anafchefis^ deliverance from calamities : For 

•which reafon alfo Gaftor and Pollux were by the Atheni- 

'ans called anakes. The reward Mamurius had for his 

art, was, we are told, an ode, which the Salians fung in 

memory of him, along with the Pyrrhic dance. Some, 

^however, fay it was not Veturius Mamurius who was cel- 

"ebrated in that compoHtion, but *vetus memoria the an- 

' cient remembrance oi the tluAg. 
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Aftarltami had a i fti t uXd thcfe lhr«nd orders of priefts^ 
lie «re£kd a pc^ palace, ci^M Megja^ near the tempk ef 
Ve^ ; and there he palTed nod of his time, either io per*- 
ionntag fome facred fun^ioB, or inftni6ting the prieil, or, 
at kail, in converfing with them on fome divine fubjefl. 
He had alfo another houfe upon the ^irinai mount, the 
fituation of which they ftill (how us. In all public cere- 
monies and proceflions of the priefls, a herald went before 
who gave notice to the people to keep holiday. For, as 
they tell us, the Pythagoreans would not fuffer their dif- 
ciples to pay any homage or wo'rfhip to the gods in a cur- 
fory manner, but required them to come prepared for it, 
by meditation at home ; fo Numa was of opinion that his 
citizens fhould neither fee nor hear any religious fervice, 
in a flight orcarelefs way, but, difengaged from other af- 
fairs, bring with them that attention, which an oh}e6t of 
fuch importance required. The ftreets and ways on fuch 
occafions, were cleared of clamor, and all manner of noife, 
which attends manual labor, that the folemnities might 
not be difturbed. Some veftiges of this ftill remain 5 for 
when the conful is employed either in augury or facrific- 
ing, they call out to the people. Hoc age, Mind this \ and 
thusadmontfh them to be orderly and attentive. 

Many other of his inftitutions refemble thofe of the 
Pythagoreans. For as thefe had precepts, which enjoined 
not to tit upon abuihel ;* not to ftir the npe with a fword ; f 
not to turn back upon a journey ;J to offer dn odd num- 
ber to the celcftial gods, and an even one to the tereftrijdjtf 
the fenfe of which precepts is hid from the vulgar ; fo 
fome of Numa's have a concealed meaning ; as, not to of- 
f er to the gods wine proceeding from a vine unpruned j 

* That is, not to give up ourfelves to idlenefs. 

+ Not to Irritate him who is already angry. 

% In another place Plutarch gives this precept thus, Never return 

frem the borders. But the fenle i« the tame ; Die like a man ; do 

not long after life, when it is departing, or wi(h to be young again. 

^ The Pagans looked upon an odcl number as the more pcrfftft, 
and the fymb«l of concord, becaufe it cannot be divided into two 
equal parts, as the even number may, which is therefore the fymbol 
-of divifion. This prejudice was not only the reafon why the firft 
month was confecrated to the celeftial, and the fecond to the terref- 
trial deities ; but gave birthto a thoufand fuperftitious prafticcs^, 
which in fome countries are ftill kept up by thofe whom itafofi 
and itligion ought to have undeceived. 
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ndt to facHficie without meal ;* to turn ro«ind when |roa 
worfbipii- aad to fitdownwh^i you have worlhipped. 
The two &dk f receipts feem to recommend agiicultiure as 
a psrt of reliigion. And the turning round in adoration, 
is faid to reprefent the circular motion of the world, fiat 
I rather think, that as the temjpks opened towards the 
cail, fuch as entered them neceflarily turning their backs 
upon the rifing fun, made a half turn to that quarter, in 
honor of the god of day, and then completed the cirde, as 
well as their devotions, with their faces towards the god of 
the temple. Unlefs, perhaps this change of poftwremav have 
an enigmatical meaning, like the Egyptian wheels, admon- 
i/hing us of the indability of every thing human, and pre. 
paring us to acquiefce and refl fatisfied with whatever 
tunis and changes the Divine Being allots us. As for 
/itting down after an atl of religion, they tell us it was in- 
tended as an omen of fuccefs in prayer, and of lading hap* 
pinefs afterwards. They add, that as a6tions are divided 
by intervals of reft, fo when one bufinefs was over, they 
fat down in the prefence of the gods, that under theif 
liufpicious conduct they might begin another* Nor is this 
repugnant to what has been already advanced ; fince tfa« 
lawgiver wanted to accuftom us to addrefs the deity, not 
in the midft of bufinefs or hurry, but when we have time 
and leifure to do it as we ought. 

Bv this fort of religious difcipline the people became €0 
tractable, and were imprefled with fuch a venemtion of 
Numa's power, that they admitted many improbable^ 
and even fabulous tales, and thought nothing incredible 
or impoflible which he undertook. Thus he is faid to 
have mvited many of the citizens to his table,}: where 
^e took care the veflels fliould be mean, and the proviiions 
plain and inelegant ; but after they were feated, he told 
4hem, the goddefs with whom he ufed to converfe, was 

* The principal intention of this precept might be to wet& them 
from facrifices of blood, and to bring theia to offer only cakes and 
figures of animals made of pafte. 

-f- Probably to repreient the immenftty of the Godhead. 

} Dionyfius tells us, that Numa Ihowed thafe Romans all the 
rooms of his palace in the morning, meanly furnilhed, and -without 
any figns of a great entertainment ; that he kept them with him great 
part of the day ; and when they returned to iup with hini by invi« 
uti<Mi in the evening, they found every thing i'uFprifingly magnif'k 
icent. It is likely, Numa imputed the change to his inviiible friend* 

Vol. I, Q^ 
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coming to vifit him» when, on a fudden» the room 
fupplied with the mod collly veflels, and the table wHk * 
moil ma^iiiicent entertainment. But nothing can be im** 
agined more abfurd, than what is related of his conver£i« 
tion with Jupiter. The ftory goes, that when mount 
Anjentine was not enclofed within the walls, nor vet in-> 
habited, but abounded with flowing fprings and fliady 

f roves, it was frequented by two demigods, Picus and 
aunus. Thefe, in other refpe6ts, were like the Satyrs^ 
cr the race of Titans *y* but m the wonderful feats they 
performed by their (kill in pharmacy and magic more re- 
iembled the Idnei DaSiyH\ <as the Greeks call them) 
and thus provided, they roamed about Italy. They tell 
usy that Numa, having mixed the fountain of which they 
uied to drink with wine and honey, furprifed and caught 
them. Upon this they turned themielves into many 
forms, and, quitting their natural figure, aflumed ftrange 
and horrible appearances. But when they found they 
could not break or efcape from the bond tHat held them, 
they acquainted him with many fecrets of futurity, and 
taught him a charm for thunder and lightning, compofed 
of onions, hair, and pilchards, which is ufed to this day. 
Others fay, thefe demigods did not communicate the 
charm, but that by the force of magic they brought down 
Jupiter from heaven. The god, refenting this at Numa's 
hands, ordered the charm to confijl of beads. Of onions^ 
replied Numa. Noy human, -^ Hairs ^i^d Numa, defirous 
to fence againft the dreadful injunction, and interrupting 
the god. Li*vingy faid Jupiter : Pilchards, faid Numa. 
He was inilru6ted it feems, by Egeria, how to manage the 

* Some manufcripts give us vretfuv inftead of T»ra»tff , wbicli is 
a better reading, becaute Picus and Faunus were horned Sylvan de». 
fetes like Fto. 

f Diodorus tells us from Ephorus, the Idaei Daflyli were origin- 
ally from Mount Ida in Phrygia, from whence they paiTed into 
£urope with king Minos. They feuled firii in Samothrace, where 
they taught the inhabitants religious rites. Orpheus is thought Co 
have been their dii'ciple ; and the Brft that carried a form of wor- 
ihip over into Greece, The Da^yli are likewile laid to have found 
•ut the ufe of fire, and to have difcovered the nature of iron and 
braCs to the inhabitants of the country adjoining to mount Berecyn- 
^us, and to have taught them the way of working them. For this 
and many other ufeful dil'coveries, they were after their death wot* 
fi»ipped as gods. 
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Matter. Jupiter went away propitious^ ia Greek Ueos^ 
whence the place was called Ulicium ; * and fo the cha^ 
was effe6ted. Thefe thin^, fabulous and ridiculous as 
they are, Ihow how fuperftition, confirmed by cuflom^ op* 
erated upon the minds of the oeople. As for Numa him* 
felf, he placed his confidence fo entirely in God, that whea 
one brought him word the enemy was coming, he only 
iiniled, faying, And I amjacrijicing* 

He is recorded to have Dcen the firfl that built temples- 
to Fides^\ or Faitb^ and to Terminus ;t and he taught the 
Romans to fwear hyfaitb^ as the greateft of oaths ; which 
they flill continue to make ufe of. In our times they fac- 
rifice animals in the fieids, both on public and private oc- 
cafions, to Terminus^ as the god ot boundaries j but for- 
merly the offering was an inanimate one ; for Numa argu. 
ed that there would be no effufion of blood in the rites 
of a god, who is the witnefs of juftice, and guardian of 
peace. It is indeed certain, that Numa was the firfl that 
marked out the bounds of the Roman territory ; RomuluS' 
being unwilling, by meafuring out his own, to fhow how 
much he had encroached upon the neighboring countries : 
For bounds, if preferved, are barriers againfl lawlefs pow- 
er ; if violated, they are evidences of injuflice. The ter- 
ritory of the city was by no means extenfive at firfl, but 
Romulus added to it a confiderable diflri6l ^ined by the 
fword. All this Numa divided among the mdigent citi. 
zens, that poverty might not drive them to rapine ; and as 

* This is Plutarch's miftake. Ovid informa us (fail. 1. iii.)that 
Jupiter was called Eitcius, Uovi dicer e^ to drawotUf becaufe Jupiter 
was drawn out of heaven on this occafion. 

f This was intended to make the Romans pay as muah regard to 
their word, as to a contrail in writiitg. And lo excellent, in fafl, 
were there principles, that Polybius gives the Romans of his time 
this honorable teitimony.-^** They moil inviolably keep their word 
" without being obligea to it by bail, witnefs, or promife ; whereas, 
** ten iecurities, twenty promifes, and as many witnelTes cannot 
** hinder the faithlefs Greeks from attempting to deceive and difap- 
** point you." No wonder, then, that fo virtuous a people were 
vi&orious over thofe thai were become thus degenerate and difhonefl. 

^ The Dii Termini were reprefented by ftones, which Numa 
caufed to be placed on the borders of the Roman (late, and of each 
man's private lands. In honor of thefe deities^ he inilituted a fe(* 
tWal called Terminalia, which was annually celebrated on the 2sd 
or 834 %i February. To remove the Dii Termini was deemed t 
facrilegicLof fo heinous a nature, tliat any man might kill, with im- 
l^onity, ^ trspfgreifor. 
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he turned the mKcation of the peoole to agriculturci their 
temper was fubdued together with the ground. For oo 
occupation imphmts fo fpcedy and fo efe^ual a love of 
peace, as a country life ; where there remains indeed cour- 
age and bravery mfficient to defend their property, but 
the temptations to-injuftice and avarice are removed. Nu- 
ma, therefore introduced among his fubje6ts an attach- 
ment to hulbandry, as a charm <h peace, and contriving a 
bufinefs for them which would ratner form their manners 
to fimplicity, than raife them to opulence, he divided the 
country into feveral portions which he called pagi or bor- 
oughs, and appointed over each of them a governor or 
overfecr. Sometimes alfo he infpcHed them himfelf, and 
judging of the difpofition of the people, by the condition 
of their farms, feme he advanced to pofts of honor and 
truft ; and, on the other hand, he reprimanded and en- 
deavored to reform the negligent and the idle.* 

But the moft admiral of all his inftitutions, is his di/lri- 
bution of the citizens into companies, according to their 
arts and trades. For the city confiftinp^, as we have ob- 
fenred, of two nations, or rather fa^ions, who were by 
no means willing to unite, pr to blot out the remembrance 
of their original difference, but maintained perpetual con- 
tt^ and party quarrels ; he took the fame method with 
them as is ufed to incorporate hard and folid bodies, which^ 
while entire, will not mix at all, but when reduced to 
jMDwder, unite with cafe. To attain his purpofe he di- 
vided, as I faidy tlie whole multitude into fmail bodies^ 
who, gaining new diftin6lions, loft by degrees the great 
and original one, inconfequence of their being thus brok*. 
en into fo many parts. This didribution was made ac- 
cording to the feveral arts or trades, of musicians, gold- 
fmiths, mafons, dyers, ihoem^kers, tanners, brafiers, and 
potters. He collected the other artificers alfo into com« 
panies, who had their refpe£live halls, courts, and reli- 
gious ceremonies, peculiar to each fociety. By the/c 
means he firft took away the diftinftion of Saoines and Ro- 
mans, fubjefls of Tatius, and fubje^s of Romulus, both 
name and thing ; the very feparation into parts mixings 
and incorporating the whole together. 

He is celebrated alfo in his political capacity, for cor« 
re^Qg the law which empowered fathers to fell their 

* To ntg\e£k the cultivation mf « farm, was conftdered amongft 
the Romans as a ctn/orium prcknm^ a fault d»t merited the ch^ 
tifcmoit of the cenlbr* 



^ildren, * excepting fuch as married by their &ther*s conu 
isaand or confent ; for he reckoned it a great hardfliip»tluit ai 
woman (houldmarry a manas free, andthen live witha flave. 
He attempted tiie reformation of the calendar toop, 
which he executed with fome degree of ikilly though not 
with abfolute exaflnefs* In the reign of Romulus^ it had 
neither meafure nor order, fome months* coniiiHng of 
Ibwer than twenty days,t while fome were, iiretched to 
thirtyfive, and otners even to more. They had no idea 
of the difference between the annual courfe of the fun andi 
diat of the moon, and only laid down this po(ition,ithat the 

* Romulus had allowed fathers greater power over their chiU 
dreiii than mailers had over their flaves. For a mafter could fell^ 
his flave but once; whereas a father could fell his fon three times^. 
'i^him be of what* age or condition foever. 

f But. Macrobius tells us (Satumal. 1. i. c. i«l that Romulus feN> 
tied the number of days with more equality, allotting to March, 
^>y> Quintiiis, and 06lober, one and thirty days-each; tor April* 
June, Sexttlis, November, ^d December, thirty ; making up in all 
three hundred and four days. Numa was better acquainted with the ' 
eelefttai motions; and thesefore, in the firft placA, added the two 
laonths of January and February. By the way^ it is probable the- 
nader willvthink, that neither Romulus, nor any other man, could 
. be fo ignonuai astto make the lunar> year confift of three hundred 
and f6ur days ; and that the Romans reckoned by lunar nu>nths, and* 
' confequently by the lunar year, originally, is plain from their cal- 
ends, nones, and ides. To compofe theie two moriths, he added fifty 
d^ys to the three hundred and four, in order to make than anfw^ 
to the courfe of the moon. Befides this, he obferved the difference 
between the folarand theiunsr courCeto be eleven days ; and, to rem* 
edy tha inequality, he doubled thofedays t^tfcr every two years, add* 
' ing an intemitial month after February ; which Plutarch hen calU 
Mercedinus ; and, in die lifeof Julius CKizTjMerced0niiis..fe&v» fpeaks 
•f certain days which he calls Dies Mercedonii, becaufethey were 
appointed for the payment of workmen and domeftics, which is all 
we know of the word. As Numa was fenfible that the folar year 
confided of three hundred and fixtyfive days and fix hours^ and that 
the fix hours made a whole day in four years, be commanded, that- 
the month Mercedinus, after every four years, (hould confift of twcn« 
tythree days ; but the care of thefe intercalations being left to the 
priefts, they put in orleftoutthe intercalary^day on nK>nth, as they 
fancied it lucky or unlucky ; and by that means, created fuch a con* 
fufion, that the feftivals came, in procefs of time, to be kept at a fea- 
fon quite contrary. to what they had been formerly. The Roman- 
calendar had gained neu three months in the days of Julius Oaefar} 
and thci^ore wanted a great reformation again* « 
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Mar coi^iftedof^reebundred and fixty days. HuBia»t}i€iv 
obferving that tto^ was a dif^renoe of ^kvea dayi^ thr^ 
biuidnBd and fiftyfour diiy« malCMig up the iiioar year» 
9sid three hundred and mty§i9t th« folar, doubkd tjbofe 
eieven days, and inferted them m 911 intercaUMry xQont)|« af^ 
ter tkat of Febraaiyt every other yemr, ThU additional 
montii ira& called by the Eomaoft Merfedwui^ B«it tblfi 
Mneodmetit of the uTegubhty af tervrards required a Car^- 
tticramendixieflt. He iikewiie «ltei«d jthe order of iIk 
anoixdis, snaking March the tbtrd, which was the frft ^ 
Jatniary firft. which was the eleveoth ojf Romoliis* and 
February the fecond, which was the twelfth and laft. Ma- 
ny, however, afTertt that the two months of January and 
F«)ruary were added by Numa, whereas, before they had 
reckoned but ten monUis in the year» as fome barbarous 
jsations had but threes and, among the Greeks the Ar- 
^diansibur, and the Acamanians fix* The Egyptian year, 
thtj teil us, at firft eoafUledonly of one fBoothv afterwards 
'oi isMar. And thaw&ire, though they ioliabit a newcou&trY^. 
^ey ioem lo 1» a venr ancient people, and reckon ui tiierr 
«hrofiok>gy an incredibk numbcF of years, iMcaule thef 
account menths for yeaans. * 

That the Raosian year contmned at 4trft ten tnonths on- 
ly, and not twelve, we liavc a proof in the nanie of. die 
lait ; for they iliil call it December, or the tenth montfi ; 
and tbat March was the ftrft, is alfo evident, becauTe the 
lifth from it was called SluintiUs^ the Axth SextiliSf and 
ib the reA in their order. If January and February had 
dtienbeeo placed before March, tlie month ^uintilis would 
hvTt been the fifth in name, but the feventh in reckon- 
jaof. Beildes, dt is reafooable to conclnde, tluit the montJi 
cfMaroh, dedicated by Homulus ^ the god Mars^ fhould 
Iftand £rft ; and April ^ood^-wbich hK its name &oii 
Afhrodhe or VenuSy lor da> ^ia month the women facrifice. 

* To ^kppofe iIk figyptiiaiM nckoned tncmthsf or years, docs is- 

^ced bring theif compulaUao psettyntar the liiuth, with leipe^ to 

Abe then sge-of the world ; ibr they Kckoned a lucceffion of kings 

dFor-die {paceiof 36,000 ye«». But that luppofition would make 

Ihe feigns of th«k kisgs unftafonahly ihort. Befides, Heiodotu» 

lays, the Egyptians -wefe the firft .that began to compute by yeam ^ 

sad dwt'they made the year confift of tweWc. mondu. Their boaft- 

«d antiqurty muft, therelore, be imputed td their ftntching the fab^ 

, liloos part of their hiAory too far back. Asto Plotarch'tf bying that 

Egypt was a new country, it is ftrange that fucha notion could 

ever be cntcrtaijMd by a nan pf hie knowkdge. 



j3» that goddefs^ and ba(the on the firA of it^ wMhcrovaa^ 
rf siyrtjie oa their heads. Some, however, fay^ April de.. 
rives not its name ifrom Aj^brodiu ; but, as the veqr 
f<^und of the term feem$ to d^^late, fro^ aferin^ to ppenp 
becaule the fprinji; having then attained its vigor, it ipen$ 
and unfolds the bloiToms o^ plants. Th^ next month> 
which is yi»at«of May^ is io calUd from Mai^f the nother 
ofMeroniy; for to him it is faired. J^9$ is ib %k«l 
from ^f9uthftd iieafon of the year.. SonEiie again inform 
usy that there.tw^«aoaths borrow their names from the two 
ages, MdJiMXymng \ for the older men are called tnaJQresp, 
and the youi^er iuniones. The fucceeding months were 
deiiominated according to their otrder, of fifth> ^xth, fev- 
enth, eighth, 4^nth, tenth. Afte/waxds ^innlU was call- 
ed July, iahpnor of Julius C^far, .who overcame P^^pey ; 
and SetCitHis Augiutl, from AugiA^^us the i^pciond Amperor 
of Kome. To the tiwo Allowing moofthfs jpiomitiap gave 
his two jaiames ^ Gtrmanuut and DmttHtnui^ ^whichlaft- 
ed hut a little while j for ^vhien he was (Iain they refumed 
th^old namos of Sepfee^er ^nd October. The two 
Uft were the «>nly Anes that aU along retained ^e originaL 
appiellation which Jhey had from tlvwtr order. Fehruary 
w^iich iwas either added or tranfp^fed by Numa, is the 
month Df puridoation \ for fo the term4gn];fi<^ ; «nd th^v 
rites are pelebralfid for the purifying ioTtrees,* and pro- 
xuriiig A bkiOng pn their ^its ; then al6> the fead of the: 
LitpercaliaU beM, whoie ceremonies greatly cefemble 
thofe of a luftrftiioAi*' J^anuniy^ the firft aag^^th, is fo nam- 
ed fr<o«a Janu^> hfA ^umsi i^vi^ tp me tp have ^aken 
away the pneced^nqr from Manch* iwhi<^ is denominated 
from Ahc god of «w, with a^dcili^ to Aow his ywferGnceL 
of the political vktues^ to the ^martial* For this ^anus,, 
lAtl^iOoft remp^ a,atiqttity,.whQthe!rfa;demig!pd.or a king, 

* Another reading has it, tok fnu^ uayt^n^ji inftead el 

Tot^ (pvr^i^ ; and then the fenfe will be, they facrifice to the dead. 

Both have their authorities ; the common reading being iuDported 

•by a paflage in Ovid, whotakea notice Chat the Luperci purified tha 

^lound.-— 

€eBa quia Tdle Luperei 
Omnejblum iujinmt, — ^Llb. ii. 'Faft^ 

And the other, which 4eems the better, refts upon the authority of 
Varro and others, who mention an offering to Uie dead in the 
month of February,— -^^ dm inferis fdruaris afp^llat^s.jit/tdtm^ 
hh paretUitur* 
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being remarkable for his political abilities, and his citltf^ 
vation of focietv, reclaimed men from their rude and fav- 
age manners ; he is therefore reprefented with two face^ 
as having altered the former (late of the world, and giv- 
en quite a new turn to life. He has alfo a temple at 
Rome with two gates, which they call the gates ©f war. 
It is the cuflom tor this temple to ftand open in the time 
of war, and to be fhut in time of peace. The latter was 
ieldom the cafe, as the Empire has been generally en- 
gaged in war on account of its great extent, and its 
having to contend with fo many mrrounding barbarous 
nations. It has, therefore, been (hut only in the reign of 
Auguflus Caefar,* when he had conquered Antony ; and 
before in the confulate of Marcus Attiliusf and Titus 
Manlius, a little while ; for a new war breaking 'out, 
it was foon opened again. In Numa's reign, however, it 
was not opened for one day, but flood conftantly ihut, 
during the fpace of fortythree years, while uninterrupted 
peace rigned in every quarter. Not only the peoplfc 
of Rome were foftened and humanized by the juftice and 
mildnefs of the king, but even the circumjacent cities,, 
breathing, as it were, the fame falutary and delightful 
air, began to change their behavior. Like the Romans^, 
they became defirous of peace and good laws, of cultivat- 
ing the ground, educating their children in tranquility, 
and paying their homage to the gods. Italy then was takw. 
en up with feftivals and facrifices, games and entertain- 
ments ; the people, without any apprehen/ions of danger,, 
mixed in a friendly manner, and treated each odier with 
mutual hofpitality $ the love of virtue and juftice, as from 
the fource of Numa*s wifdom, gently flowing upon all, and 
moving with the compofurc of his heart. Even the hy- 
perbolical expreilions of the poets fall fhort of defcribing 
the happinefs of thofedays. 

Secure Arachne fpiead her {lender toils 

O'er the broad buckler ; eating ruftxon£iim*d 

* Auguftus (hut.the feemple •£ Janm three fevenl timei {.ooe aF 
which was in the year of Rome 750, before the birth of^ur Savior, 
according to Kaiah's prophecy, that all the world (hould be bleft 
with p^ce, when the Prince of Peace was bom. This temple was > 
alio (hut by Vefpafian after his triumph over the Jews. 

f Inftead of Marcus we 0iould read Caius Attilius. Titus Man-- 
lius, his colleague, Ihutthe temple of Janus at the coacluTion of thC' 
ikii Bwiic wai«. 
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The vengeful fwor4s wd onct far gltammg (peart x 
No moK the trump of war fwells it* hoarfe tiirpat, 
Nor robs the eyelids of their genial fluinber>* 

We have no account of either war or infunreflion in the 
liatey during Numa's reign. Nay he experienced neither 
enmity nor envy ; nor did ambition disrate either open or 
private attempts againft his crown. Whether it were the 
fear of the gods, who took fo pious a man under their pro- 
te^iony or reverence of his virtue, or the lingular good 
fortune of his times, that kept the manners of men pure 
and unfulliedy he was an illuitrious indance of that truth, 
which Plato feveral ages after ventured to deliver con- 
cerning government : Tkat the only Jure ft^ffeQ 0/ de-^ 
ii'verance from the evils of life *will be, 'wben the divine 
Fro^videncejballfo order it, that the regal fo^weryin^veft" 
ed in a prince *Ufbo has the fentiments of a fhilofother^ 
Jhall render mirtue triumphant o*ver nfice, A man 01 fuch 
wifdom is not only happy in himfelf, ^ut contributes by 
his inftruflion to the nappinefs of others. There is, in 
tnithj no need either of force or menpces, to direct the 
multitude ; for when they fee virtue exemplified in fe 
glorious a pattern a? the life of their prince, tkey become 
wife of themfelves, and endeavor by friendship and una* 
nimity, by a ftri6t re^pird to juftice and temperance, to 
form themfelves to an mnocent and happy life. This is the 
nobleft end of government ; »nd he is molt worthy of the 
royal feat who can regulate the lives and difpofitions of 
his fubje^ls in fuch a manner. No one was more fenfible 
of this than Numa. 

As to his wives and children there are great contradic- 
tions among hlftorians. For fome fay, he had no wife but , 
Tatia, nor any child but one daughter named Pompilia. 
Others, befide that daughter give an account of four fons. 
Pompon, Pinus, Calpus, and Mamercus ; every one of 
whicn left an honorable pofterity, the Pomponii being de- 
fcended from Pompon, the Pinarii from rinus, the Cai« 
purnii from Calpus, and the Maraercii from Mamercus. 
Thefe were furnamed Reges, or Kings, f Bijt a third fet 

* Plutarch took this paflage from fome excellent verks of Bw» 
chylides in praife of peace, given us by Stobxus. ^ 

f Rex w«s the furnamc of theiEmilians and Marcians, but not of 
the Fomponians, the Piaarians, or Mamecciana. The Pinarii west 
defcended from a family who weie priefts of Hercules, v^d s»OJ« 
aiKieat thin the timts of Nuna. 
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of writers accufc the former of fordng thcfe genealogiei^ 
from Numa, in order to ingratiate tnemfelves with partic- 

Sar families. And they tell us, that Pompilia was not 
e daughter of Tatia, but of Lucretia, another wife 
whom he married after he afcended the throne. AIl^ 
however^x^igree that Pompilia was married to Marcius^ 
fon of diat Marcius who perfuaded Numa to accept the 
crown ; for he followed him to Rome where he was enroll* 
eda fenator, and, after Numa's death was com{>etitoF 
with TuUus Hoflilius for the throne, but failing in the 
enterprise, he ftarved himfelf to death. His fon Marcius,. 
hufband to Pomfniia, remained in Rome, and had a fon 
named Ancus Marcius, who reigned after TuUus Hoftili- 
us. This fon is faid to have been but five years old at 
the death of Numa. 

Numa was carried off by no fudden or acute diftempcr y 
but, as Pifo relates^ wafted away infenHbly with old age 
and a gentle decUi^. He was fome few years above eighty 
when he died. 

The neighboring nations that were in friendfhip and 
alliance with Rome, drove to make the honors of his bu- 
rial equal to the happinefs of his life, attending with 
crowns and other public offerings. The fenators carried 
the bier, aad the miniilers of the cods walked in procef- 
iion. The refl of the people, with the women and chil. 
dren, crowded to the funeral ; not as if they were attend- 
ing the interment of an aged king, but as if they had lo/l 
one of their beloved relations in the bloom of life ; for 
they followed it with tears and loud lamentations. They 
did dot burn the body,* becaufe (as we are told) he him. 
felf forbade it ; but they made two (lone coffins, and 
buried them under the Janiculum ; the one containing his 
body, and the other the facred books which h& had writ- 

* In the mofk ancient times they committed the bodies of the 
dead to the ground, as appears from the hiftory of the patriarchs. 
But the Egyptians from a vain defire of prelerving their bodies from 
corruption after death, had them embalmed ; perfons of condition 
with rich fpices, and even the poor had theirs prcfcr'ed with fait. 
The Greeks, to obviate the inconveniencies ihat raighL ^ofObly h^pw 
pen fro9 corruption, burnt the bodies of the dead ; but Fli^By tells 
us that Sylla was the firft Roman whole body was burnt, Wboi 
faganifm wasaboli(he,d» the burning of dead Dodies ceafed with it ; 
9nd in the belief of the incfurreAion, Chriftians committed their 
dead with due care and honor to the earth, to lepofe there till that 
great event. 
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ten, in the fame manner as the Grecian ^egiilators wrote 
their ^tables of laws. 

Numa had taken care howevjer, in his lifetime, to In- 
ilru6t the priefls in all that thofe books contained $ and tcf 
imprefs both the fenfe and practice on their memories. 
He then ordered them to be buried with him, periiiaded 
that fuch myderies could not fafeiyexift in lifele» writing. 
Influenced by the fame reafoning, it is faid, the Pythago- 
reans did not commit their precepts to writing, but intruii- 
ed them to the memories of fuch as they thought worthy 
of fo great a dopolit. And when they happened to commu- 
nicate to an unworthy perfon their abftrufe problems in 
geometry, they gave out that the gods threatened to avenge 
his profaneneis and impiety with fome great and (ignal ca- 
lamity . Thofe, therefore, may be w ell eiicufed who endeav- 
or to prove by fo many refemblances^ that Numa was ac- 
quainted with Pythagoras. Valerius Antias relates that 
there were twelve books written in Latin, concerning relig- 
ion, and twelve more of philofophy, in Greek, buried in that 
coffin. But four hundred years after,* when Publius Cor- 
nelius and Marcus Baebius were confuls, a prodigious fall 
of rain having waihed away the earth that coveved the cof- 
fins, and the lids falling off, one of them appeared entirely 
empty, without the leaft remains of the body ; in the other, 
the i[3ooks were found. Petilius, then Praetor, having exam- 
ined them, made his report upon oath to the fenate, that it 
appeared to him inconuftent both with juftice and religion, 
to make them public : In confequence of which all the 
volumes were carried into the Comitium and burnt. 

* Plutarch pxx>bably wrote five hundred; for this happened in the 
year of Rome 573. " One Tcrentius," fays Varro [^ap, S.AuguJi. de, 
t'tv, Dei.'\ ^* had a piece of ground near the Janiculum ; and an hul'- 
** bandman of his one day accidentally running over Numa*s tomb, 
** turned up fome of the legiflator's books, wherein he gave his rea- 
*< fons for eftablitfliing the religion of the Romans as he left it. The 
** bufbandman carried thefe books to the prxtor, and the przetor to 
"** the fenate, who, after having read his frivolous reafons for his re- 
** ligious eftablifhments, agreed that the books (houldbe deflroyed 
** in purfmance of Numa's intentions. It was accordingly decreed, 
** that the prstor (hould throw them into the fire." But though 
Kudu's motives for the religion he eftablifhed might be trivial 
enough, that was not the chief reafon for fuppreiling them. The 
real, at teaft the principal reafon, was the many new fuperilitions, 
equally trivial, which the Romans had introduced, and the vi^orfhip 
which they paid to images, contrary to Numa's appointinent. 
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Glory fottowt ia the trun of great meo, and increaiM 

after their death ; for envy does not long furvive them : 
Nay* it fomettmet dies before them. The misfortunesi 
ind^y of the fucceeding kings added luilre to the char<. 
a^ler of Numa* Of the five that came after him, the laft 
was driven from the throne, and lived long in exile ; and 
of the other four, not one died a natural death. Three 
weretraitoroufly flain. As for Tullus Hollilius, who rei^n- 
ed next after Numa, he ridiculed and defpifed many ofhis 
beft inftitutions, particularly his religious ones, as effemi- 
tiate and tending to inaction ; for his view was to difpoie 
the people to war. He did not, however, abide by his ir- 
religious opinions, but falling into a fevere and compli- 
cated ficknefs, he changed them for a fuperflition,* very . 
different from Numa's piety : Others, too, were infeiled 
with the fame falfe principles, when they law the manner of 
his death, which is iaid to have happened by lightning, f 



NUMA AND LYCURGUS, 

COMPAR£D. 

Having gene through the lives of Numa and Lycur- 
gus, we mud now endeavor (though it is no «^y matter} 
to contraji their anions. The refemblances between them, 
however, are obvious enough ; their wifdom, for infbince, 
their piety, their talents for government, the inftru^tion 
of their people, and their deriving their laws from a di- 
vine fource. But the chief of their peculiar diftinflions, 
was Numa's accepting a crown, and Lycurgus's relinquish- 
ingone. The former received a kingdom without feek^^ 
ing it, the latter refigned one when he had it in pofTeflion. 

♦ None are fo fuperftitloiis in diftrefi as thofe, who, in Acit 
^rofptrity, have laughed at religion. The famous Canon Voflius 
was no lefs remarkable for the greatncfs of his fears, than he was 
fer the littlenefs of his faith. 

+ The palace of Tullus Hoflilius was burnt down by lightnings 
and he, with his wife and children, periihed in the fUraes. 'I hough 
iome hiftorians fay, that Ancus Maicius, -who, as the grandfon of 
Numt, expeded lo fucceed to the crown, took^the opportunity of 
the dorm to aila^nate tlie king. 
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flama was advanced to foverei^ power, when a privatt 
perfon and a ftranger ; Lycurgus reduced himfelf from a 
king to a private perfOn. It was an honor to the one to 
attain to royal dignity by his juftice ; and it was an honor 
to the other to prefer juftice to that dignity. Virtue ren- 
dered the one fo refpeflable as to defierve a. throne, and 
tile other fo great as to be above it. 

The fecond obfervation is, that both managed their 
fefpe^tive governments, as muficians dd the lyre, each in 
a different manner. Lycurgus wound up the firings of 
Sparta> which he found relaxed with luxury, to a flronger 
tone : Numa foftened the high and harfh tone of JRonie> 
The former had the more difficult taflc. For it was not 
' their fwords and breafl plates, which he perfuaded his 
citizens to lay afide, but their gold and filver, their fump- 
tuous beds and tables ; what he taught them, was, not 
to devote their time to feafts and facrifices, after quitting 
the rugged paths of war, but to leave entertainments and 
the pleafures of wine, for the laborious exercifes of arms 
and the wreftling ring. Numa aj9e6ted his purpofes in a 
friendly way by the regard and veneration the people had 
for his perfon ; Lycurgus had to flruggle with conEi6ls 
and dangers, before he could eftablifh his laws. The 
genius of Numa was more mild and gentle, foftening and 
attempering the fiery difpofitions of his people to juflice 
and peace. If we be obliged to admit the fanguinary 
and unjuft treatment of the Helotes, as a part of the 
politics of Lycurgus, we muft allow Numa to have been 
far the more humane and equitable lawgiver, who per- 
mitted abfolute flaves to tafle of the honor of freemen, 
and in the Saturnalia to be entertained ak)ng with their 
mailers*. For this alfo they tell us was one of Numa's 
inflitutions> that perfons in a flate of fervitude fhould 
be admitted, at leafl once a year, to the liberal enjoy- 

* The Satumdfa was a feaft celebrated on the 14th of the kalends 
of Januaryr. Befide ^efacriHces in honor of Saturn, who, upon his 
•"retiring into Italy, introduced there the happine{s'ei4he golden age, 
Servants were at thris time indulged in minh and f reedo|&, in mem- 
ory of the equality which prevailed in that age ; f»re4etrts were iienc 
from one friend to another ; and no war was to be proclaimed, or 
offender executed. It is uncertain when this feftival was inflituted. 
Macrobius iays, it was celebrated in Italy long before the building 
of Rome ; and probably he is right, for the Greeks kept the fame 
feafl under the name of Chroma. Macrot, Satiirn. I, i. c. 7. 

-Vol. I. & 
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mcnt of thofe fruits which they had helped to raife. Some 
however pretend to find in this cuftom the veiliges of the 
equality which fubfifted in the times of Saturn, when there 
was neither fervaut normafter,but all were upon the fame 
footing, and, as it were, of one family. 

Both appear to have been equally ftudious to lead their 
j)eople to temperance and fobriety. As to the other vir- 
tues, the one was more attached to fortitude, and the 
other to juftice ; though ]poffibly the dift'erent nature 
and quality of their refpeftive governments required a 
different procefs. For it was not through want of cour- 
age, but to guard againft injuftice, that Numa reftrained 
his fubjefts from war : Nor did Lycurgus endeavor toin- 
fufe a martial fpirit into his people, with a view to en- 
courage them to injure others, but to guard them againfl 
being injured by invafions. As each had the luxuri- 
ances of his citizens to prune, and their deficiences to 
fill up, they mufl necelTarily make very coniiderable alter* 
anions. 

Numa's diftribution of the people was indulgent and 
agreeable to the commonalty, as with him a various and 
mixt mafs of goldfmiths, muficians, ihoemakers, and 
other trades compofed the body of the city. But Lycur- 
gus inclined to the nobility in modelling his flate, and he 
proceeded in a fevcre and unpopular manner ; putting all 
mechanic arts in the hands ot flaves and (trangers, while 
the citizens were only taught how to manage the fpear 
and fhield. They were only artifts in war, and fervants of 
Mars, neither knowing nor dcfiring to know any thing 
but how to obey, command and conquer their enemies. 
That the freemen might be entirely and once for all free, 
he would not fuffer them to give any attention to their 
circumftances, but that the whole bufmefs was to be left 
to the flaves and Helotes, in the fame manner as the 
drefling of their meat. Numa made no fuch diflinftion 
as this ; he only put a flop to the gain of rapine. Not 
folicitous to prevent an inequality of fubflance, he for- 
bade no other means of increafing the fortunes of his fub- 
je6ls, nor their rifing te the greateft opulence ; neither 
did he guard againfl poverty, which at the fame time made 
its way into, and fpread in the city. While there was no 
great difparity in the polTeffions of his citizens, but.all 
were moderately provided, he fhould at.fiEft have combat- 
ed the defire of gain ; and, like Lycurgus^ ha(ve watched 
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cigain/t its inconveniences ; for thofe were by no means 
inconiiderable, but fuch as gave birth to the many and 
great troubles that happened in the Roman ftate. 

As to an equal divifion of lands, neither was Lycurgus 
to blame for making it, nor Numa for not making it. The 
equality which it caufed, afforded the former a firm foun- 
dation for his government ; and the latter finding a divif- 
ion already made, and probably as yet fubfifting entire, 
had no occasion to make a new one. 

With refpedl to the community of wives and children, 
each took a politic method to banifh jealoufy. A Roman 
hufband, when he had a fufficient number of children, and 
was applied to by one that had none, might give up his 
wife to him,* and was at liberty both to divorce her^nd 
to take her again. But the Lacedaemonian, while his wife 
remained in his houfe, and the marriage fub/ifled in its 
original force, allowed his friend, who de/ired to have chil- 
dren by her, the ufe of his bed : And (as we have already 
obferved) many hufbands invited to their houfes fuch 
men as were likely to give them healthy and well made 
children. The difference between the two cudoms, is this, 
that the Lacedaemonians appeared very eafy and uncon- 
cerned about an affair that in other places caufes fo much 
difhjrbance, and confumes men's hearts with jealoufy and 
forrow ; whilft among the Romans there wa« a modefty, 
which veiled the matter with a new contra6l, and feemed 
to declare that a community in wedlock is intolerable I 

Yet farther, Numa*s ftnflnefs as to virgins, tended to 
form them to that modefty which is the ornament of their 
fex : But the great liberty which Lycurgus gave them, 
brought upon them the cenfure of the poets, particularly 
Ibycus : For they call them Pbcenomerides, and Andro» 
mancis, Euripides defcribes them in this manner : 

Thefc quit their homes, ambitious to difplay. 
Amid ft the youths, their vigor in the race, 
Or feats of wrcftling, whilft their airy robe 
Flies back and learves their limbs uncover' d-— 

The fkirts of the habit which the virgins wore, were n©t 
fewed to the bottom, but opened at the fides as they 

* It does not appear that Numa gave any fanflion to this liberty. 
Plutarch himfelf fays a little below, that no divorce was known ia 
Rom,e till long after. 
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walked, and difcovered the thi^h; as Sophocles VC17. 
plainly writer : 

sun ia Uieslifibt tefs ftruU «ii« Ytio Hermio«e» 
Wliotft ttpcping fold* dllplay tbe naked tMgk. 

Coftfequently their beharior is faid to have been toa 
bold and too maTculine, in particular to their huibands. 
For they coniidered themfelves as abfolute miftrcfles in 
tlieir houfes ; nay they wanted a (hare in a(&irs of ftate» 
and delivered their feotiments with great freedom con- 
cerning the moil weighty matters. But Numa, though he 
preferved entire to the matrons all the honor and refpedl 
that were paid them by their huibands in the time of Ro- 
mulus, when they endeavored by kindnefs to compenfate 
for the rape, yet he obliged them to behave with great re- 
:fcrve, and to lay afide all inrpertkient curic«(ity. He tan^^ht 
them to be fober, and accuftomed them to filence, entire^- 
ly to abftain from wine,* and not to fpeak even of the 
moft neccffiiry affairs e»:ept in Ae prefence of their huf* 
bands. When a woman once appeared in the forum xo 
plead ber own caufe, it is reported that the fenate ordered 
the oracle to be confiiltcd, what this ftrangc event por« 
tended to the city.f Nay, what is recorded of a few in^ 
^mous wom^, is a proof of the obedience and meeknefs 
of the Roman matrons m general. For as our hiftorians 
give us aocotmts of thofe who firil carried w4r into the 
bowels of their country, or againfb their brothers, or were 
firft guilty of parricide ; fo the Romans relate, that Spu- 
rius Canrilius was the firft among them thiT^divorced nis 
wife, when no fiich thing had happened jRefore for two 
hundred and thirty years from the buildSngof RomeiJ 

* Hoinultw ma4ii the diuakjjig of wino at wjjS as^adtfUery, a cap- 
ital crime in woxnen. Fqr he faid, aduUf rvweos, the. door to all 
forts of crimes, and wine opens the door xojKxxlttry. The feveri- 
ty of this law waa foftened in the fucceeding ages ; the W4»men who 
were overtaken in liquor, were not condemned to die, but to lofe 
their dowers. 

f What then appeared fo ftranee became afterwards cemmon 
enough; infomuch that every troublefome woman of that kind, 
was called Afnmia, from a Senator's wife of that name, who bufi^ 
ed hcrfelf much in courts of juftice. The eloquent Hortenfia, 
daughter to the orator Hortenfms, pleaded with fuch fuccefs for th» 
women, when tJra triumvm had laid a fine upon them, that iho 
got a confidetable pait of it nrnkted. 

X It was ia^the ^soth yeax of Rome that this faappoicd. 
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And that Thalae, the wife of PinariuSy was the firft that 
quarreiledy having a difpute with her mother in law Gega-. 
nia, in the reign of Tarquin f be proud. So well famed for 
the preferving of decency and a propriety of behavior, 
were this lawgiver's regulations with refpect to marriage. 

Agreeable to the education of virgins in Sparta, were 
the diredlions of Lycurgus as to the time of their being 
married. For he ordered them to be married when both 
their age and wiflies led them to it ; that the company of 
a hufband, which nature now required, might be the 
foundation of kindnefs and love, and not of fear and ha- 
tred, which would be the confequence when nature was 
forced ; and that their bodies might have ilrength to bear 
the troubles of breeding and the pangs of child birth ; the 
propagation of children being looked upon as the only 
end of marriage. But the Romans married their daugh- 
ters at the age of twelve years, or under ; that both their 
bodies and manners might come pure and untainted into 
the management of their hufbands^ It appears then that 
the former inftitution more naturally tended to the pro- 
creation of children, and the latter to tlie forming of the 
manners for the matrimonial union. 

However, in the education of the boys in regulating 
their clafles, and laying down the whole method of their 
exercifes, their diverfions, and their eating at a common 
table, Lycurgus (lands diftinguifhed, and leaves Numa on- 
ly upon a level with ordinary lawgivers. For Numa left 
it to the option or convenience of parents, to bring up 
their fons to agriculture, to (hipbuilding, to the buSnefs 
of a brafier, or the art of a muiician. As if it were not 
neceflary for one defign to run through the education of 
them all, and for each individual to have the fame bias 
given him ; but, as if they were all like paflengers in a 
ftip, who coming each from a different employment, and 
with a different intent, ftand upon their common defeAce 
in time of danger, merely out of fear for themfelves or 
their property, and on other occasions are attentive only^ 
to their private ends. .In fuch a cafe common legiflators 
would have been excufable, who might have failed through 
ignorance or want ofrpower ; ^ut (hould not fo wife a man 
AS Numa, who took upon him the government of a flate fa. 
lately formed, and not likely to make the leaft oppofition 
to any thing he propbfed, have considered it as his fird 
care^ to give the children fuch a bent of education, and 

%2 



theyouth.ftlcli] Bnat^toftJontAf^i at wouldi prefen^9n)r 
groftt dfffisimicir <un confuikm iiit t}wir nuiimerB». th«t fo 
myniightt Wfornuidi from] their isifkncy» and nerluaded 
toiralkto0Btlitisi».tiictfaiaapiilh».Q£viitttftfc Xyoirgiis* 
foMnd tb« utility (tf: thi» iir fey/end rdbfsfibi andputkai* 
larlv in. fMuring the: CQnttnuutce.Qf his laws. For/the 
<«ath.the Spaitanfthaditaken^ wcmld-haire ftvadled hut lit*- 
t]e> if the youtfa^ had oo^ been • already. tinfHircd withihia. 
difcipliiM^.and: tmiied to^a asflalj &ar nxk eftaftdiihment.— < 
l^y, fo ftroDf^aodidsfifi waaxheLtin^re* thatthnprtnci*- 
pallawi whioh hctenafted^ conttnued^in f once for: soore 
than ihra hundred years* But the prtnkaryr vievr of .Nu*- 
ma^s goveritaieiit) .which waa.tafettl^ theJloanansinlaiU 
ing pcacft and tiaocfuiiity^ imipediateiy. vaniflied. whii 
hm,: And| after bi» deaths t]ie:-teiiipl^.<»fv Jaous^ which 
he had kept (hut (asr ifihci^^had reaily.held war in prifoa 
and flil9e&ion) was fet wide, open, and. Italy, was filled 
with bl^od.* The-hfautiful pile oii jniUee .^hidik^hA jisd 
seared^ preleotly.feU ta the ground^, hsing. without the 
€eni9nt x)f jeducanona 

You .will fay^tfacfi^wasnot Rome bettered by herwarsi^ 
Aqueftion this which wants^alaRg:aQfwer^ lo fatisfy.'fuch^ 
asrplace.the hap|anefs:of aftate.in mhes^ luxury^. and :an 
QBctcat of doBimioB|.r»llierthaft in feeurity^.e^uity* teio-- 
penajoe^ and oonteati It may feeiu^ howerer, to afbrd 
an airguiaeai^ in favor of Lycurgus, that the. &on»H» 
upon quitting the diicipliaie of Nufna^ foon arrived at a 
nuichni^er degrearot:pQ9i«er-;.whereafr the-Lacotemo- 
ttians^ as £o(m aa they, departed- Creittth«;iR(iitutions'o£ 
Lycurguft, f^osir being thednofl. re£jp«t^ajDile. piMple of 
Greece^ bccanethe ineajneili andweraindatsger of fae*. 
ing abiolutdydeftrefved. On the other b2ftad» it muft be 
acknowledjgedfoHietning^mly, great aad divine in. Kuau, 
to be invited: froaa another country to the throne ; to 
make fo man^valterations by means of perfuafiom only f 
to reign undiilvirbedL.overarcity not yet united initfelf^. 
without theufeof anafmed;foree.(which Lycurguswa^ 
obliged to have recouife toy when he Availed himfclf of 
the aid of tkert nobility againft the conuBons) aadit^hia 
, wiidoni and jufiiae^ako^ i)Oi:os(iliale;aodiConbinfi aUhs^ 
fUbje^s in peacew 

* In die wan imtii dK lidcoalB) tlito^Albmf aiid dwlcliat.. 
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DiroWtJS^ the grammariani in Itiratifwer to AiHepiadfes- 

concerning tltelasvs of Solon, cites" the teftimony of one 

Philbclcsj tJy which her would' prove Solon the fon of Eu;- 

phorion, contray the opinion of others that hav^ wrote 

of him; For they ail with one voice declare that Execef- 

Hdes was his father ; a man of moderate fortune and'pow. 

cr, but of the nobleft- fkmily in Athens, being defcended 

from Codrus. His mother, according to Heraciid^ of 

Pontus, was coufin gennan ta the mother of Pififlratus.. 

This tie of friendfhip at firflr united Solon and Pifiilratus 

in a very intimate friendlhip, which was drawn dofer (if 

we may believe fome writers) by- the regard which the 

former had for the beauty and eroellcnt qualities of the 

latter.f Hence we may believe it was, that when they 

differed afterwards about matters of fhite, this diilention 

broke not out into any harfh or ungenerous treatment of 

each other ; but their firfl union kept fome^ hold' of ^ theif 

hesLTts^/ome /parks cf the fiame fiill remainedfaoi^ theten- 

dernefs of former friendfhiu was not quite forgotten. 
» • • »•«••••» 

Solon's father having hurt his fortune,! as Hermippus 
tell* u^, by indulging hi» great and xnumficeirt fpiriv 

*SolODfi<»tirtlhed about 'thryttrbefiovtChtift, 5^; 

-h Pjf&ftiaitiis wuxcoiftrkably courtaoua, afinUeaad Itbeial; H» 
haddlwayttwoor thne ilsves^ nravhkn with bags of fibrer com : 
When he fawany^man look (ickIy,or heard thatany died infolveot, 
he TeliKNred tke onsj mfL buried the odiem at hk own expeii£e« If* 
He perceived people . meiancboly v he- rnqtiired. tbe caofe, and \i 
he focnd it was poverty, he £umtfliedthenir<wicb what mi^t ena- 
ble tboa t* get bzcao!^ but not to live idly. N^y, he left even hi* 
gatdena and orcfaatds open, and the frait free-to tke citizene. Hia 
looks wsece eafy and fedate, his language foft altd modeft^ In fhortf 
if hia virtueahad been genutne and not diflemUed, with a view to 
the tyranny of Atiheas, he would (as Solon told hian) have beeff tha 
beft citizen in it: r 

^•Ariftode leeka&a Solon htmfetf aiBong^ Aa itt£eriof eitizefis,. 
and quotes his own works to prove-it.. Thetiath is, thatSoloot 
was never rich, it may be, bacaufe he wa» always booeft. In ftS» 
youth he was mightily addifted to. pocCry. And Mato (in Timae) 
&ys,.if he hadfiniihcd aU hU poems, and pasticidasly the UiAory 
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though the fon might have been fupportcd by his friends^ 
yet as he was of a family that had long been aflifting to 
others, he was alhamed to accept of alfiflance himlelf ; 
apdy therefore, in his younger years applied himfelf to 
merchandife. Some, however, fay that he travelled, 
rather to gratify his curiofity, and extend his knowled^, 
than to/aife an eftatc. For he profeflcd his love of wif- 
dom, and when far advanced in years, made this declara- 
tion, I groiv old in the purfuit of learning. He was not 
too much attached to wealth, as we may gather from the 
following verfes : 

^ The man that boafts of golden ftores, 

Of grain that loads his bending floors. 
Of fields with frefli'ning herbage green. 
Where bounding fteeds and herds are feen,. 
I call not happier than the fwai-n, 
Whofe limbs are found, \yhofe food is plain, 
Whofe joys a blooming wife endears, 
Whofe hours a fmiling offspring cheers.* ^ 

Yet in another place he fays : 

The flow of riches, though deflr'd, • 

Life's real goods, if well acquired, 

Unjuflly let me never gain, 

Left vengeance follow in their train. 

Indeed, a good man, a valuable member of fbciety, fhould* 
Neither fet his heart upon fuperfiuities, nor rejeft the ufe 
of what is neceflary and convenient. And in thofe times, 
as Hefiodf informs us, no bufinefs was looked upon as a 
difparagement, nor did any trade caufe a difadvantageous' 

of the Atlantic Ifland, which he brought out of Egypt, and had 
taken lime to revifeand correft them as others did, neither Homer, 
Hefiod, nor any other ancient poet would have been more famous. 
R is evident, both from the life and writings of this great man, that 
he was a perfon not only of exalted virtue, but ©f a pleafant and 
agreeable temper. Htb confidered men as men ; and keeping both 
their capacity for virtue, and their pronenefs to evil in his view, he 
adapted his laws fo as to ftrengthen and fupport the one, and to 
check and keep under the other. His inftitutions are as remarkable 
lor their fwertnefs and pra£Ucability, as thofe of Lycurgus are for 
harlhnefs and forcing human nature. 

♦ This paflage of Solon's, and another below, arc now found 
Unong the fentences of Theognis. 

i JUb. Ob. ct Di. ver. 309. 
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i^nCtian* The profeffion of merchamSife wad honorsu' 
ble, as it brought home the produce of barbarous coun- 
tries, engaged the friendfhip of kings, and opened a wide 
field of knowledge and experience. Nay, fome merchants 
have been founders of great cities ; Protus, for inftance?^* 
that built Marfeilles, for whom the Gauls about the Rhone 
had the higheft efteem. Thales alfo, and Hippocrates the ^ 
mathematician, are faid to have had their mare in com« 
merce ; and the oil that Plato difpofed of in Egypt,* de- 
frayed the expcnfe of his travels. 

if Solon was too expenfive and Itrxurious in his way of 
living, and indulged his poetical vein in his defer iption of 
pleaiure too freely for a philofopher, it is imputed to his 
mercantile life. For as he paflea through many and grea^ 
dangers, he might fnrely compenfate them with a little re- 
laxation and enjoyment. But that he placed himfelf rath- 
er in the ciafa of the poor than the rich^ is evident from 
thefe fines : 

Fox vkt» cho' pttnty filk ber kom, 
And vuttoe iiaks in vintaad fc^m ^ 
Yet never, fuse,, {hall Solon change 
His truth for wealth's mod eafy range t 
Since virtue Fives, and cruth ihall ftaad. 
While weahh efudes the grafping hand. 

He feems ta have made uft of his poetical talent at ffrff^ 
not for any Various purpofr, but only' for amufement, and 
to HU up nis hours of fcifure ; but afterwards he inferted 
moral wntcnces, and njterwove many political tranfa^ion* 
in his poemsy not for the fake ©f reconfing or rememberiag 
them, but firaietimes by way of apology for his own ad- 
Rnniflratron, and ibmctiTnes to exnort, to advife, 0r to 
cenfiire the citizens of Athensr. Some are of opinion, that 
be attempted to put his laws too in verfe, and they give 
us this beginning : 

Supreme of gods, wfaofe power v^Mpb addzefft 
Tius plan> to honor,, and thefe law^^oleis. . 

Like nwaft o£ the iages of thofe times, he cultivated chiefty 
thal^ part of moia^ phiiofophy wliick treats^of civi^ ohhig^*^ 

* It was ttfiial totiade into- Egyvtr with, the oil of Gftace andjtw 
dea. It 19 bid in the pibph«tHolM». (c« xii, v« t), Bphr4am «UFrU 
4th oil int9 M^yfU 
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tions. His phyfics were of a very fimple and ancient caft> 
as appears from the following lines : 

From cloudy vapors falls the trcafur'd fnow, 
And the fierce hail : From lightning's rapid blaze 
Springs the loud thunder-^-winds difturb the deep, 
Than whofe unruffled bread, no fmoother fcene 
In all the works of nature ! ' 

Upon the whole, Thales feems to have been the only phi- 
lofopher, who then carried his fpeculations beyond things 
in common ufe, while the reft of the wife men maintained 
their chara6ler by rules for focial life. 

• They are reported to have met at Delphi, and after- 
wards at Corinth upon the invitation of Periander, who 
made provifion for their entertainment. But what con- 
tributed moft to their honor, was their fending the tripod 
from one to another, with an ambition to outvie each oth- 
er in modefty. The ftory is this : When fome Coans were 
drawing a net, certain Grangers from Miletus bought the 
draught unfeen. It proved to be a golden tripod, which 
Helen, as fhe failed from Troy, is faid to have thrown in 
there, in conipliance with an ancient oracle. A difpute 
arifing at firft between the ftrangcrs and the fiftiermen 
about the tripod, and afterwards extending itfelf to the 
Hates to which they belonged, fo as almoft to engage them 
in hoftilities, the prieftefs of Apollo took up the matter, 
by ordering that the wifeft man they could find fhould 
have the tripod. And firft it was fent to Thales, at Mile- 
tus, the Coans voluntarily prefenting that to one of the 
Milcfians, for which they would have gone to war with 
them all. Thales declarea that Bias was a wifer man than 
he, fo it was brought to him. He fent it to another as 
wifer ftill. After making a farther circuit, it came to 
Thales the fecond time. And at laft it was carried from 
Miletus to The bes^ and dedicated to the Ifmenian Apollo. 
Theophraftus r^H^, that the tripod was firft fent to Bias, 
at Priene ; that^^s fent it back again to Thales at Mile- 
tus ; that fo, having palfed through the hands of the fev- 
en, it came round to Bias again, and at laft was fent to the^ 
temple of Apollo at Delphi. This is the moft current ac- 
count ; yet fome fay the prefent was not a tripod, but a 
bowl fent by Croefus ; and others that it was a cup whicbi 
One Bathycles had left for that purpofe. 
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We have a particular account of a converfation which 
Solon had witn Anacharfis,* and of another he had with 
Thales. Anacharfis went to Solon's houfe at Athens, 
knocked at the door, and faid, be <was aftranger tvbo de^ 
Jired to enter into engagements of friendjbip and mutual 
hofpitality ivitb him, Solon anfwered, Friendjbips are 
beft formed at borne. Tben doyouy faid Anachariis^ ijobo 
are at bome^ make me your friend^ and recei've me into your 
houfe. Struck with the quicknefs of his repartee, Solon 
gave him a kind welcome, and kept him fometime with 
him, being then employed in public affairs, and in mod- 
elling his laws. When Anachartis knew what Solon was 
about, he laughed at his undertaking, and at the abfurdity 
of imagining he could reftrain the avarice and injuftice of 
his citizens by ^written laivs, tvbicb in all reffedi refem^ 
bled fpiders ivebsy and njDould^ like them^ only entangle^ 
and bold tbe poor ^nd *weak^ 'wbtle the rich and po^wer^ 
ful eajily broke through them. To this Solon replied, Men 
keep their agreeni^m, luhen it is an ad'vantage to both 
parties not to break tbem ; and be *would fo frame his 
la'wsy as to make it evident to the Athenians^ that it 
'Would be more J^or their intereft to ohfer^ve them thcCn to 
tranfgrefs them. The event, however, fhowed, that An- 
achar/is was nearer the truth in his conje6ture, than Solon 
was in his hope. Anachariis having feen an aflfembly of the 
people at Athens, faid, he 'was furprifed at this, thai in 
Greece j^femen pleaded caufes and fools determined them* 

When Solon was entertained by Thales at Miletus, he 
exprefled fome wonder that he did not marry and ra'tfe a 
family. To this Thales gave no immediate anfwer ; but 
ferae days after he inilrud:ed a ftranger to fay, That h^ 
came from Athens ten days before, Solon enquiring,»/i^i6a^ 
neijos there ijoas at Athens ^ the man, "according to his in- 

♦ The Scythians, long before the days of Sol^^had been cele- 
brated for their frugality, their temperance, and fl^^* Anacharfis 
was one of thefe Scythians,. and a Prince of the jJpod. He went to 
Athens about the forty leventh OWmpiad, thatff, 590 years before 
Chrift. His good fenle, his knowledge, and great experience, made 
Him pafs for one of the fevea wile men. But thegreatefi and wiieit 
men have their inconfiilencies ; for fuch it certainly was, for Ana- 
charfis to carry the Grecian worQiip, the riles of Cybele, into Scy- 
thia, contrary to the laws of his country. Though he performed 
thole rites privately, in a woody part of the country, a Scythian hap- 
pened to fee him, and acquainted the king withit, who came imme- 
diately andftiothim withan arrow uponthefpot. HcrUotXXs ^c^^ 
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ftrufUoaSy £udf Nmu^ ixuft thi funeral ofay^mng man^ 
*utbich *was amnded ky the nvteie city. For be *wms the f on 
(as they fid me J •/ a ferfin of great b^nor, and of the 
bigheft refutation for n}irtue^ *wb^ nuas then abroad upon 
bis tranjels. What a miferable man is he^ faid Solon ; but 
niobat tvas bis name / I ba*ve beard bis name, anfwered 
the ftrangeKy but do not recoiled it, ^11 1 remember is, 
that there nvas much talk of bis *wifdom andjuftice, So- 
lon, wbofe apprehenfiofis increafed with every reply, was 
now much diiconcerted, and mentioned his own name, 
aflcing, Whether it ivas not Solon's fon that *was dead ? 
The Granger an^prering in the affirmative, he began to 
beat his nead, and to do and fay fuch things as are ufual 
to men in a tranfport of grief.* Then Thales, takit^ him 
-by the han<l, faid with a fmile, Thefe things ivbicb ftrike 
d^'mnfofirm a^man as Solon^ kept me from marriage and 
from banking children, But4ake courage my goodfriendy 
for not a 'word oftfohat has been told you is true. Her- 
mippus fays he took t-his ftory from Fataecus, who uied to 
boaft he had the foul of i£fop. 

But after all, to negle€l the procuring of what is ne» 
ceflary or convenient in life, for fear of lofing it, would 
be acting a very snean and abfurd part, '^y the fame 
rule, a man might refufe the enjoyment of riches, or hon- 
€xr, or wifdom, becaufe it is poffible for him to be de- 
prived oi them. £v«n the excellent qualities of the 
mind, the molb valuable and pleadng pofleilion in the 
world, we fee deftroyed by soifonous drugs, or by the 
'Violence of fomc difcafe. Nay, Thales himfelf could 
not be fecure from fears, by living fmgle, unlefe he would 
renounce all intereft in his friends, his relations, and his 
country. Inftead of that, however, he is ixA to have 
adopted his fifter*s fon, named Cybifthus. Indeed the 
ibul has no^nly a principle of fenfe, of underfianding, 
of memory ,flpt of love ; and when it has nothing at 
home to fix iT?^e61ions upon, it unites itfel^ and cleaves 
to«fomething aMoad. Str^gers or perfons of fpurious 
birth often infinuate themfelves into fuch ^ man*s heart, 
as into a houfe or land that has no lawful heirs, and, to- 
gether with love, bring a train of cares and apprehenfions 
for them. It is not uncommon to hear perlbns of a mo- 

* Whether on this occafion, or on the real lofs of a fon is uncer. 
tain, Solon* being defired not to weep, fmce weeping would avail 
nothing ; he aniwered, with -much Ituinaimy and good ienie, And 
for this cau/e J wtep. 
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yoTetemper^ who talk again(l marriage and a family, utter.. 
ing the mod abject complaints, when a ichiid which they 
have had by a flave or a concubine, happens to Acken or 
die. Nay, fome have exprefled a very great regret upon 
the death of dogs and horfes ; whilil others have borne 
the lofs of valuable children, without any affliction, or at 
leaft without any indecent forrow, and have pafled the reft 
of their days with caimnefs and compofure. It is certain- 
ly weaknefs not afFe^ion, which brings infinite troubles 
and fears upon men, who are not fortified by reafon 
againft the power of fortune ; who have no enjoyment of 
a prefent good, becaufe of their apprehenfions, and the 
real anguifh they find in eonfidering that, in time, they 
niay be deprived of it. No man, furely, fhould take refuge 
in poverty to guard againfl the lofs of an eftate ; nor re- 
main in the unfocial fiate of celibacy, that he may have 
neither friends nor children to lofe ; he fliould be armed 
by reafon againft ail events. But^ perhaps, we have been 
too diflfufe in thefe fentimcnts. 

When the Athenians, tired out with a long and trouble- 
fome war againft the Megarenfians, for the llle of Salamis, 
made* a law, that no one for the future, under pain of 
death, fiiould cither by fpeech or writing propofe that the 
city fhould affert its claims to that ifland ; Solon was very 
uneafy at fo dishonorable a decree, and feeing great part of 
the youth' defirous to begin the war again, bein^ reftrain- 
ed from it only by fear of the law, he feigned himfelf in- 
fane ;* and a report fpread from his houfe into the city, 
that he was out of his fenfes. - Privately, however he had 
compofed an elegy, and got it by heart, in order to repeat 
it in public ; thus prepared, he fallied out unexf>e6tedly 
into the marketplace with a cap upon his head.f A great 
number of people flocking about him there, he got upon 
the herald's ftone, and fung the elegy which begins thus: 

Hear and attend : From Salamis I earner^ 
To fhow your error. 

* When the Athenians were delivered from their fears by the 
death of Epaminondas, they began to fquander away upon mows 
and plays ^le money that had been aHigned for the pay of the army 
and navy, and at.the fame time they made it death for any one to 

I>/opofe a reformation. In that cafe, Demoflhenes did not, like So- 
on, attack their error under a pretence of inianity, but boldly and 
itlolutely fpoke againft it, and by the force of his eloquence 
brought them to corred it. f None wore caps but the fick. 

Vol, I. S 
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This compofition is entitled Salamis, and confifts of a 
• hundred very beautiful lines. When Solon had done, 
his friends began to exprefs their admiration, and Pinftra- 
tus, in particular^ exerted himfelf in perfuading the peo- 
ple to comply with his directions ; whereupon they re- 
pealed the law, once more undertook the war, and inveft- 
ed Solon with the command. The common account of 
his proceedings is this : He failed with Pififtratus to Coli- 
as, and having feized the women, who, according to tlie 
cuftom of the country, were offering facrifice to Ceres 
there, he fent a t nifty pcrfon to Salamis, who was to pre- 
tend he was a deferter, and to advife the Megarenfians, if 
they had a mind to feize the principal Athenian matrons, 
to fet fail immediately for Colias. The Megarenfians 
readily embracing the propofal, and fending out a body 
of men, Solon difcovered the fhip as it put off' from the 
ifland ; and caufing the women directly to withdraw, or- 
dered a number of young men, whofe faces were yet 
fmooth, to drefs themfelves in their habits, caps and fhoes. 
Thus with weapons concealed under their clothes they 
were to dance and play by the feafide till the enemy was 
landed, and the veflel near enougli to be feized. Matters 
being thus ordered, the Megarenfians were deceived with 
the appearance, and ran confufedly on Ihore, ftriving 
which fhould firik lay hold on the women. But they met 
with fo warm a reception, that they were cut off to a man : 
And the Athenians embarking immediately for Salamis, 
took poflTeflion of the ifland. 

Others deny that it was recovered in this manner, and 
tell us, |hat Apollo, being firft confulted at Delphi, gave 
this anfwer : 

Go, firft propitiate the country's chiefs 
Hid in iElopus* lap ; *wiio, whea interred, 
Fac'd<<^e decliuing (un. 

Upon this Solon crofFed the fea by night, "and offered 
facrifices in Salamis to the heroes Periphemus and Ci- 
chreus. Then taking five hundred Athenian volunteers 
who had obtained a decree, that if they conquered the ifl- 
and, the government of it fhould be inverted in them, }ie 
failed with a number of fiftiing veflel s and one galley of 
thirty oars for Salamis, where he caft anchor at a point 
which looks towards Euboea. 
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The Megarenfians that were in the place, haying heard 
a confufed report of what had happened, betook, them, 
lelves in a diiorderly manner to arms, and ient a Hiip to 
difcover the enemy. As the ihip approached too near, 
Solon took it, and fecuring the crew, put in their place 
fome of the braveft of the Athenians, with orders to make 
the beft of their way to the city, as privately as pofli- 
ble. In the mean time, with the reft of his men, he at. 
tacked the Megarenfians by land ; and while thefe were 
, engaged, thofe from the fhip took the city. A cuftom 
which obtained afterwards, feems to bear witnefs to the 
truth of this account. For an Athenian fliip, once a 
year, pafled filently to Salamis, and the inhabitants com* 
mg down upon it with noife and tumult, one man in 
armor leaped afliore, and ran Shouting towards the pro* 
montory of Sci radium, to meet thofe that were advancing 
by land* Near that place is a temple of Mars erected by 
Solon ; For there it was that he deleated the Megaren- 
fians, and difmifTed upon certain conditions, fuch as were 
not flain in battle. 

However, the people of Megara perfifted in their claim 
till both tides had feverely felt the calamities of war, and 
then they referred the affair to the decifton of the Lace- 
daemonians. Many authors relate that Solon availed him* 
felf of a paffage in Homer's catalogue of ihips, which he 
alleged before the arbitrators, dexteroufly iniertiag a lint 
of his own ; For to this verfe, 

Ajax from Salamis twelve (hips command*, • 

he is faid to have added. 

And ranks his forces with th' Athenian power.* 

But the Athenians look upon this as an idle ftory, and tell 
us, that Solon made it appear to the judges, that Philaeus 
and Euryfaces, fons of Ajax, being admitted by the Athe- 
nians to the freedom of their city, gave up the ifland to 
them, and removed, the one to Brauron, and the other to 
Melite in Attica : Likewife, that the tribe of the Philai- 
dae, of which Pififtratus was, had its name from that Phi- 
lsus« He brought another argument againft the Mega* 

* This line could be no fufEcient evidence ; for there are many 
{>a(Iages in Homer which prove that the (hips of Ajax were Nation* 
cd near the Theilalians. 
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venfians from the manner of burying in Salamis, wliicli 
was agreeable to the cuftom of Athens, and not to that oi 
Megara ; for the Megareniians inter the dead with their 
faces to the eaft, and the AtKenians turn theirs to the wei^. 
On the other hand, Hereas of Megara iniiils, that the Me* 
gareniians likcwife turn the faces of the dead to the weft. 
And what is more, that like the people of Salamls, they 
put three or four corpfcs in one tomb, whereas the 
Athenians have a feparate tomb for each. But Solon's 
caufe was farther aftifted by certain onteles of Apollo, in 
which the illand was called Ionian Salamis. This matter 
was determined by five Spartans, Critolaides, Amompha- 
retus, Hypfechidas, Anaxilas and Cleomenes. 

Solon acquired confiderable -honor and authority in 
Athens by this aiFair ; but he was much more celebrated 
among the Greeks in general, for negotiating fuccours 
for the tempicat Delphi, ae;ainft the infolent and injuri* 
ous behavior of the Cirrhxans,* and perfuading the 
Greeks to arm for the honor of the god. A t his motion 
it was that the Amfhy^Uns declared war ; as Arifiotle^ 
among others, teftifies in his book concerning the Pythi* 
an games, where he attributes that decree to Solon. He 
was not, however, appointed general in that war, as Her- 
mippus relates from Euanthes the Samian. For iSfchi. 
nes the orator fays no fuch thing ; and we find in the rec-^ 
ords of Delphi, that Alcmaeon, not Solon, commanded 
the Athenians on that occafion. 

* n^ inhabitants of Cirrha a town featod in the bay of Corinth, 
after having by repeated incurlions wafted the territory of Delphi, 
befieged the city itfelf from a defire of making themf elves maftera 
of tfaa riches contained in the temple of Apollo. Advice of this 
being fcnt to the Amfhi3yons, who were the ftates general of Greece, 
Solon advifed that this matter (hould be univerfally refented. Ac- 
cordingly Clyfthenea, tyrant of Sicyon, was fent commander in chief 
againft the Cirrhaeans ; Alcmaeon was general of the Athenian quo- 
ta ; and Solon went as counfellor or amftant to Clyftbenes. When 
the Greek army had befieged Cirrha fome time .without any great 
appearance of fuccefs, Apollo was confulted, who anfwered that 
they {hould not be able to reduce tht place till the waves of the 
Cirrhsan lea waChed Uie territories of Delphi. This anfwer ftmck 
the army with furprife, from which Solon extricated them by ad* 
viling Clyfthenes to confecrate the whole territories of Cirrha to the 
Delphic Apollo, whence it would follow that the fea muft wafh 
the facred coaft. Pauianias fin PhKtcisJmeations another ftratageni, 
which was not worthy of the juftice of Solon. Cirrha, howevcri 
was taken, and became henceforth the ariienal of Delphi. 
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The execrable proceedings againft the accomplices' of 
Cylon,* had long occafioned great troubles in the Atheni- 
an (late. The confpirators had taken fan^luary in Miner. 
va*s temple ; but Megacles, then Archon, perluaded them 
to quit it and fUnd trial, under the notion that if they ti- 
ed a thread to the fhrine of the goddefs, and kept hoi<l of 
it, they would ftill be under her protection. But when 
they came over againft the temple of the Furies, the thread 
broke of itfelf ; upon which Megacles and his colleagues 
ruihed upon them and feized them, as if they had loft 
their privilege. Such as were out of the temple were 
itoned j thofe that fled to the altars were cut in pieces there j 
and they only were fpared who made application to the 
Wives of the magiftrates. From that time thofe magif- 
trates were called exicraMe, and became objefts oft he pub- 
lic hatred. The remains of Cylon's fatlion afterwards re- 
covered ftrength, and kept up the quarrel with the def- 
cendants of Megacles. The difpute wiis greater than ev- 
er, and the two parties more exafperated, wh|p Solon, 
whofe authority was now very great, and others of the 
principal Athenians, interpofed, and by entreaties and ar- 
guments perfuaded the perfons called execrabU^ to fubmit 
to juftice and a fair trial, before three hundred judges fe- 
le^ed from the nobility. Myron, of the FbyUnJian ward 
carried on the impeachment, and they were condemned : 
As many ^s were alive were driven into exile 5 and the 
bodies of the dead dug up and caft out beyond the borders 

* There was, for a long time after the democracy took place, a 
ftrong party againfl it, who left no m<eafures untried, in order, if 
poi&ble, to refto re their ancient form of government. Cylon, a man 
of quality, and fon in law to Theagenes, tyrant of Megara, repined 
at the fuden change of the magiftrates^ and had the thoughts of aik- 
ing that as a favor, which he apprehended to be due to his b'irth-' 
right. He formed, therefore, a defign to feize the citadel, which he 
put in fyrafiice in the forty hfth Olympiad, when many of the citi* 
zens were gone to the Olympic games. Megacks, who was at that 
time chief archon, with tne other magiilrates and the whole power 
•f Athens, immediately befieged the confpirators there, and reduced 
them to fuch diftrefs, that Cylon and his brother fled, and left the 
itaeaner fort to Ihift forthemielvcs. Sdch as efcaped thefword took 
Tcfuge, as Plutarch relates, in Minerva*s' temple ; and though they dc- 
ierved death for confpiring againft the government, yet as the mag- 
iilrates pot them to death in breach of the privilege of fan^luary, 
they brought upon themfelves the indignation of the fuperftitious 
AtfaenisBs, who deemed fuch a breach a greater c rime than trea£on. 
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of Attica. Amidftthefe difhirbaxuses the Megaurenfmns 
renewed the war, took Niiaea from the Athenians^ and re- 
covered Salamis once more. 

About this time the city was likewife afili6led with fu- 
perihtious fears and ftrange appearances : And the footh- 
Mvers declaredythat there were certain abominable crimes 
wnich wanted expiation^ pointed out by the entrails of 
the vi^ims. Upon this they fent to Crete for Epimeni- 
des the Fbitfiiany* who is reckoned the feventh among 
the wife men, by thofe that do not admit Periander into 
the number. He was reputed a man of great f>ietyy be- 
loved by the gods^and fkilled in matters of religion, par- 
ticularly in what related to infpiration and the iacred myf . 
teries : Therefore the men of thofe days called him the 
fon of the nymph Balte, and one of the Cureies reviv- 
cd. When he arrived at Athens, he contra6led a friend- 
ihip with Solon, and privately gave him conliderable af- 
iiilance, preparing the way for the reception of his laws. 
For he laught the Athenians id be more frugal in their 
religioiH worfliip, and more moderate in their mourning, 
by intermixing certain facrifices with the funersd folem- 
nities, and abolifbing the cruel and barbarous cuiloms that 
had generally prcvaikd among the women before. What 
is offlin greater confequence, by expiations, lullrations^ 
and the erecting of temples and mrines, he hallow- 
ed and purified the city, and made the people more ob* 
fervant of jufHce and more inclined to union. 

When he had feen Muhychia, and confidered it fome 
time, he is reported to have faid to thofe about. hiin,f 

* This Epimenides was a very extraordinary perfon. Diogeaes 
Laertius tells us, that he was the inventor of tHe art of luftrating or 
purifving houfes^ ftelds, and peribns ; which, if fpoken of Greece, 
may be trucj but Mofes had long before taught the Hebrews fome- 
tbing of this nature. (Vide Levit. xvi.) Epimenides took Ibmeiheep 
that were all black, and others that were all white ; thefe he led into 
the Areopagus, and turning them lofe, dire6led certain perfons to 
follow them, who fhould mark where they couched, and there fac- 
rifice them to the local deity. This being dose, alurs were creeled 
in all thefe places to perpetuate the memory of thiaColemn expiation. 
There were, however, other ceremonies praf^iled for the purpofe 
of luftratipn, of which Tzetzes, in his poetical chronicle, gives » 
particular account, but which are too trfliing to be mentioned here. 

f This prediftion was fulfilled 270 years after, when Antipatcr 
conftrained the Athenians to admit his garrifon into that place, fie- 
(ides this prophecy, Epimenides uttered another during his ftay at 
Athens ; for hearing thk the citizens were alarmed at the progrefs of 
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H&w blind is man to futurity ! If the Athenians could 
forefee 'what trouble that pace 'will gi^ve thentf they 
'would tear it in pieces 'Wttb their teeth f rather than it 
Jbouldftand, Sometning iimilar to this is related of Thales. 
For he ordered the Milefians to bury him in a certein re« 
dufe and neglected place, and foretold at the fame time, 
that their marketplace would one day (land there. As for 
EpimenideSy he was held in high admiration at Athens ; 
great honors were paid him, and many valuable prefents 
made ; yet he would accept of nothing but a brancK of the 
iacred olive, which they gave him at his requeft ; and with 
that he departed. 

When the troubles about Cylon's affair were over, and 
the facrilegious peri'ons removed, in the manner we have 
mentioned, the Athenians relapfed into their old difputes 
concerning the government ; tor there were as many par- 
ties among them as there were different tradts of land in 
their country. The inhabitant of the mountainous part 
were, it feems, for a democracy ; thofe of the plains for an 
oligarchy; and thofe of the feacoafis contending for a 
mixed kind of goverment, hindered the other two from 
gaining their point* At the fame time, the inequality be* 
tween the poor and the rich occalioned the greatelt dif- 
cord, and the flate was in fo dangerous a fituation, that 
there feemed to be no way to quell the feditious, or to fave 
it from ruin, but changing it to a monarchy. So greatly 
were the poor in debt to the rich, that they were obliged 
either to pay them a fixth part of the produce of th^ land 
(whence they were called Heilemorii and TbetesJ or elfe 
to engage their perfons to their creditors, who might feizo 
them on failure of payment. Accordingly fome made flaves 
of them, and others fold them to foreigners. Nay, fome 
parents were forced to fell their own children (for no law 
Ibrbade it) and to quit the city, to avoid the fevere treat- 
ment of thofe ufurers. But the greater number,, and men 
of the moft fpirit, agreed to ftand by each other, and ta 
bearfcuh impofitions no longer. They determined to 
choofe a trufty perfon for their leader to deliver thofe who 

the Perlian power at fea, he advifed them to make themfelves eafy, 
for that the Perfiaas would not for many years attempt any thing;, 
againft the Gixeks, and when they did, they would receive g^eator 
loiis themfelves, than they would be able to bring upon the ftait^ 
tbey thought to deftroy. LacrU in Vita it Rinun, 
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had failed in their^time of payment, to divide the land, and 
to give an entire new face to the commonwealth. 

Then the moft prudent of the Athenians caft their eyes 
upon Solon, as a man Icaft obnoxious to either party, hav- 
ing neither been engaged in oppreflions with the rich, nor 
entangled in neceffities with the poor. Him, therefore, 
they entreated to aflift the public m this exigency* and to 
compofe thefe differences. Phanias the Lefbian arferts, in- 
deed, that Solon, to fave the ft ate, dealt artfully with both 
parties, and privately promifed the poor a divifion of the 
lands, and the rich a confirmation of their fecurities. At 
firft he was loth to take the adminiftration upon him, by 
reafon of the avarice of fome, and the infolence of others j 
but was, however, chofen archon next after Philombrotus, 
and at the fame time arbitrator and lawgiver ; the rich 
accepting of him readily, as one of tbentf and the poor, as 
a good and worthy man. They tell us, too, that a faying 
of his, which he had let fell fome time before, thzt equal- 
hy caufes no «iy«r, was tlien much repeated, and pleaf- 
ed both tlie rich and the poor \ the latter expelling 
to come to a balance by their numbers, and by the meaf- 
lire of divided lands, and the former to prefervc an equal- 
ity at leaft, by their dignity and power. Thus both par- 
ties being in great hopes, the heads of them were urgent 
with Solon to make himfelf king, and endeavored to per- 
fuade him, that he might with better aflTurance take upon 
him the direction of a city where he had the fupreme au- 
thority. Nay many of the citizens, that leaned to neither 
Earty, feeing the intended change difficult to be efFe^ed 
y reafon and law, were not againft the intrufting of the 
government to the hands of one wife and juft man. Some, 
moreover, acquaint us, that he received this oracle from 
Apollo : 

Seize, feize the helm ; the reeling vefTel guide, 
With aiding patriots ftem the raging tide. 

His friends, in particular, told him it would appear tliat 
he wanted courage, if he reje<5led the monarchy for fear 
of the name of tyrant ; as if the fole and lupreme power 
would not foon become a lawful fovereignty through the 
virtues of him that received it. Thus formerly (faid they) 
the iEuboean& fet up Tynnondas, and lately the Mityle- 
fiacans Pittacus for their prince.* None of thefe things 

* Pittacus, one of the fcven wife men of Greece, made himfelf 
uaitci of Mitylene ; for which AIcsus, who was of the fame towa» 
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moved SoloA from his puipofey and the anfwer ht is faid 
to have given to his friends is this, Abfolute monarchy is a 
fair fieldy hut it has no outlet. And in one of his poems 
he thus addrelTes himfelf to his friend Phocus : 

If I fparcd my country, 
If gilded violoice and tyrannic fway 
Ceuld never charm me ; thence no mame^crucs : 
Still the mild honor of my name I boaft, 
And find my empire there. 

Whence it is evident that his reputation was very great^ 
before he appeared in the character of a legiflator. As:^ 
for the ridicule he was expofed to for rejefting kingly' 
power, he has defcrrbed it in the following verfes : 

Nor wifdom*t palm, nor deep laid policy 

Can Solon boaft. For when its nobleft bleffingi 

Heaven pour'd into his lap, he fpum'd them from hink. 

Where was his fenfe and ipirit, when enclosed 

He found the choiceft prey, nor deign'd to draw it ? 

Who, to command fair Athens but one day, 

Would not himfelf, with all his race, have fallen 

Contented on the morrow ? 

Thus he has introduced the multitude and men of low 
minds, as difcourfing abouf him. But though he rejected 
abfolute power, he proceeded with fpirit enough in the 
adminiftration ; be did not make any conceflions in be- 
half of the powerful, nor, in the framing of his laws, did 
he indulge the humor of his conftituents. Where the 
former eftablifhrnent was tolerable, he neither applied 
remedies, nor ufed the incifion knife, le(l he fliould put 
the whole in diforder, and not have power to fettle or 
compofe it afterwards in the temperature he could wifli. 
He only made fuch alterations as he might bring the peo- 
ple to acquiefce in bypeiTuafion, or compel them to by .his 
authority, making, (as he fays) force and right confpire. 
Hence it was, that having the queilion afterwards put to. 
him, fTbetber be had provided the befi of la'wsfor the 

cotemporary with Pittacus, and, as a poet, a friend to liberty, fatir* 
ized him, as he did the other tyrants. Pittacus difregarded his 
cenfures, and having by his authority quelled the {editions of hi& 
citizens, and eftabliOied peace and hsIVmony among them, he vol-, 
ontarily quitted bis power, and reftored his country to its Hberty^ 
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Athenians f He anfwercd, The hefl they njoere capabU of 
receiving. And as the moderns obfcrve, that the Athe. 
nians ufed to qualify the harfhnefs of things by giving 
them fofter and politer names, calling whores miflrejes, 
tributes contributions^ garrifons guards^ and prifons caf- 
iles ; fo Solon fccms to be the firft that diftinguiftied the 
cancelling of debts by the name of a difcharge. For this 
was the firft of his public afts, that debts fhould be forgiv- 
en, and that no man for the future fhould take the body 
of his debtor for fecurity. Though Androtion and fome 
others fay, that it was not by the cancelling of debts, but by 
moderating the interell, that the poor were relieved, they 
thought themfelves fo happy in it, that they gave the name 
of d if charge to thisa6l of nunaanity, as well as to the en- 
larging ofmeafures, and the value of money, which went 
along with it. For he ordered the mina^ which before 
went but for fevcntythree drachmas^ to go for a hundred; 
fo that, as th#y paid the fame in value, but much lefs in 
weight, thofe that had great fums to pay were relieved, 
while fuch as received them were no lofers. 

The greater part of writers, however, affirm, that it was 
the abolition of pad fecurities that was called a dif charge^ 
and with thefe the poems of Solon agree. For in them 
he values himfelf on hwvinp taken aioay the marks of 
mortgaged ^and^* 'which before tvere almoft every njohere 
fet upf and made free thofe fields 'which beforcwere bounds 
and not only fo, but of fuch citizens as 'were feizable by 
their creditors for debt j fome, he tells us, he had brought 
back from other countries, njubere they had 'wandered fo 
long, that they had forgot the Attic dialed, and others he 
had fet at liberty, 'who bad experienced a cruel fla'Viry at 
borne. 

This affair, indeed, brought upon hhn the grcateft trou- 
ble he met with : For when he undertook the annulling 
of debts, and was confidering of a fuitable fpeech and a 
proper method of introducing the bufinefs, he told fome 
cf his nioft intimate friends, namely Conon, Clinias, and 
Hipponicus, that he intended only to abolifh the debts, 
and not to meddle with the lands. . Thefe friends of his 
haftening to make their advantage of the fecret before the 
decree took place, borrowed large fums of the rich, and 

• The Athenians had a cufVom of fixing up bilktr, to (hew that 
bou£es or lands were mortgaged. 
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purchafed eftates with them. Afterwards when the de- 
cree was publifhedy they kept their pofle(!ions without 
paying the money they had taken up ; which brought 
great reflexions upon Solon, as if he had not been impof- 
ed upon with the reft, but were rather an accomphce in 
the fraud. This charge, however, was foon removed, by 
his being the firft to comply with the law, and remitting 
a debt of five talents, which he had out at intered. Oth. 
ers, among whom is Polyzelus the Rhodian, fay it was fif. 
teen talents. But his friends went by the name of Chre^* 
€opida^ or debt cutters ever after. 

The method he took fatisfied neither the poor nor the 
rich. The latter were difpleafed by the cancelling of 
their bonds ; and the former at not finding a divifion of 
lands ; upon this they had fixed their Jiopes, and they 
complained that he had not, like Lycurgus^ made all the 
citizens equal in e/tate. Lycurgus, however, being the 
eleventh from Hercules, and having reigned many years 
in Lacedaemon, had acquired great authority, intereft, 
and friends, of which he knew very well how to avail 
himfelf in fetting up a new form of goverment. Yet he 
was obliged to have recourfe to force rather than pcr- 
fuafion, and had an eye (truck out in the difpute, before 
he could bring it to a lafting fettlement, and eftablifh fuch 
an union and equality, as left neither rich nor poor in the 
city. On the other hand, Solon's eftate was but mode- 
rate, not fuperior to that of feme commoners, and there- 
fore he attempted not to ere6t fuch a commonwealth as 
that of Lycurgus, confidering it as out of his power ; he 
proceeded as far as he thought he could be fupported by 
the confidence the people had in his probity and wifdom. 

That he anfwered not the cxpe6tations of the generality, 
but offended them by falling ftiort, appears from thele 
verfes of his— 

Thofe eyes with joy once fparkling when they view'sl me, 
Withco^ oblique regard behold me now. 

And a little afte r 

^Yet who but Solon 

Could have fpoke peace to their tumultuous waves, 
And not have funk beneath them ?* 

♦ j rtetp fli^n y«X» is a proverbial cxprcflion, which will 

not bear a literal profe tranflation, muck lefs a poetical ooe ; it was 
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But being foon fenfible of the utility of the decree, they 
laid afide their compUuntSy ofiereda public facrifice, which 
they called feija&h'ta^ of the facrifice of the dif charge^ and 
conilituted Solon lawgiver andfuperintendant of the com- 
Mionwealth ; committing to him the regulation not of a 
]Kirt only, but the whole, magiftracies, aflemblies, courts 
of judicature, and fenate ; and leaving him to determine 
the qualification, number, and time of meeting for them 
all, as well as to abrogate or continue the former conftitu- 
tions, at his pleafure. 

Firft, then, he repealed the laws of Draco,* except 
thofe concerning murder, becaufe of the fevcrity of the 
•puniihments they appointed, which for almoil all offences 
were capital ; even thofe that were convided of idlenefs 
were to fuifer death, and fuch as Hole only a' few apples 
or potherbs, were to be punifhed in the fame manner as 
facrilegious perfons and murderers. Hence a faying of 
Demades, who lived long after, was much admired-, that 
Draco tvrote bis ia*ws not ttiitb ink, but *witb blood. And 
he himfelf being afked, Wby be made death the punijbment 
for moft offences ? anfwered, Small ones de/efve it^ and I 
<anfind no greater for the moft heinous. 

•neceflary, therefore, to give a new turn to the (entence, only keeping 
the fenfe in view. 

* Draco was archon in the fecond, though fome lay in the laft, 
year of the thirtyninth Olympiad, about the year before Chrift 623. 
Though the name of thi« great man occurs frequently in hiftory, 
yet we no where find fo much as ten lines together concerning 
him and his inftitutions. He may be confidered as the.firft legiflatur 
of the Athenians ; for the laws, or rather precepts of Triptolemus 
were very few, viz. Honor your parents ; zoor/kip the gods ; hurt not 
unimals. Draco i^as the firft of the Greeks that puniftied adultery 
with death ; and he efteemed murder fo high a crime, that to im- 
print a deep abhorrence of it in the minds of men, he ordained that 
pro(;cfs {hould becarried on even againft inanimate things, if they 
accidentally caufed the death of any perfon. But befides murder 
and adultery, which deferved death, he made a number of fmaller 
oflences capital ; and that brought almoft all his laws into difufe. 
The extravagant feverity of them, like an edge too finely ground, 
hindered his thefmoi, as he called them, from ftriking deep. Porphy- 
ry (de ahjlinent) has preferved one of them concerning divine wor- 
ihip, (« It is an everlafting law in Attica, that the- gods are to be 
*' worlhipped, and the heroes alfo, according to the cuftoms of our 
•*• anceftors, and in private only, with a proper addrels^ fijft fruit* 
^* and annual Ubitions.** 
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In the next place Solon took an ellimatc of the eflates 
efthe citizens ; intending to leave the great offices in the 
hands of the rich, but to give the reft of the people a fhart 
in other departments which they had not before. Such 
as had a* yearly income of five hundred meafures in wet 
and dry goods, he placed in the firft rank, and called them 
Pentacofiomedimni \^ The fecond confifted of thofe that 
could keep a horfe, or whofe lands produced tliree hun- 
dred meafures ; thefe. were of the equefirian order, and 
called Hippodatelountes. And thofe of the third clafs, 
who had but two hundred meafures, were called Zeugita. 
The reft were named Thetes^ and not admitted to any of- 
fice ; Ithey had only a right to appear and give their vote 
in the general aflembly of the people. This feemed at 
firft but a flight privilege, but afterwards fhowed itfelf a 
matter of great importance : For moft caufes came at laft 
to be decided by them ; and in fuch matters as were under 
the cognizance of the magiftrates there lay an appeal 
to the people. \ Befides, he is faid to have drawn up his 
iaws in an obfcure and ambiguous manner, on purpofe to 
enlarge the authority of the popular tribunal. For as 
they could not adjuft their difference f by the letter of 
the law, they were obliged to have recourfe to living judg- 
es ; I mean the whole body of citizens, who therefore had 
all controver/ies brought before them, and were in a man* 
ner fuperior to the laws. Of this equality he himfelf takes 
notice in thefe words : 

^ By me the people held their native rights 
Uninjur'd, unopprefs*d — ^The great reftrain'd 
From lawlefs violeace, and the poor from rapine, 
By me, their mutual (hield. 

Deiirous yet further to ftrengthen the common people, he 
empowered any man whatever to enter an action for one 
that was injured. If a perfon was alTaultedy or fuffered 

• The Pentacofiomedimni paid a talent to the public treafury ; the 
Hippodatelountes f as the word fignifies, were obliged to find a horfe, 
and to i'ervc as cavalry in the wars; the Ziugitx were fo called, as 
being a middle rank between the knights and thofe of the loweft 
order (for rowers who have the middle bench between the Thala- 
mites and the Thranites, are called Zeugitx ;) and though the TA€f« 
had barely each a vote in the general afTemblies, yet that, as (Plutarch 
obferves) appeared in time to be a great privilege, moft caufes bo*> 
ing brought by appeal before the people. 
Vol. I. T 
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damage or violence^ another that was able and willin|f to 
do it might profecutc the offender. Thus the lawgiver 
wifely accuftomed the citizens, as members of one body, 
to feel and to refent one another's injuries. And we are 
told of a faying of his agreeable to this law : Being aflced, 
U^bat city nvas hefi tnadelUdf Heanfwered, That^ ivhere 
thofe nvho are noi injured are no lefs ready to frofecute 
andfunijb offenders than thofe *wbo are. 

When thefe points were adjufled, he eftabliflied the 
council of the areopagus^* which was to confift of fuch as 
^ had borne the office oi archon^^ and himfelf was one of the 

C number. But obferving that the people, now difcharged 

C from their debts, grew infolent and imperious, he pro- 

I ceeded to conditute another council or fenate, of four 

hundred,} a hundred out of each tribe, by whom all af- 

^ * The court of areopagus^ though fettled long before, had loft 

;:. much of its power by Draco's preferring the epbetae. In aDcient 

3 times, and till Solon became legiflator, it confiiied of fuch perlous 

as were mod confpicuous in the ftate for their wealth, power, and 
r probity ; but Solon made it a rule that fuch only (hould have a ieat 

' in it as bad borne the ofBce of archm. This liad the effe^l be dc- 

'; figned, it raifed the reputation of the areopagites very high, and ren- 

dered their decrees fo venerable, that none conteiled or repined at 
them through a long courfe of ages. 

i After the extin£lion of the race of the Medontidse, the Atheni- 
ans made the office oiarchon annual ; and, inftead of one, they ere- 
; ated nine archons. fiy the latter expedient, they provided againft 

the too great power of a fuiglc perfon, as by the former they took 
away all apprehcnfion of the archons fetting up for fovereigns. Iii 
\ one word, they attained now what they had long fooght, the mak- 

i ing their fupreme magiflrates dependendent on the people. This 

semarkable era of the completion of the Athenian democracy was, 
I according; to the Marmora, in the firft year of the xxivth Olym- 

piad, before Chrift 684. That thcle magiftrates might however re- 
ftin fufficient authority and dignity, they had high titles and great 
honors annexed to their offices. The firft was ftyled by way of 
eminence The Arckon^ and the year was diftinguifhed by his name. 
The iecond was called BafiUus, that is king ; for they chofe to have 
that title confidered as a iecondary one. This officer had the care of 
religion. The third had the name of PoUaarch, for war was his 
particular province. The other fix had the title of Thefmothetx, and 
were confidered as the guardians of their laws. Thefc archons con- 
tinued till the time of the emperor Callienus. 

J The number of tribes were incrcafed by Califthcnes to ten, after 
he had driven out the Piuftratidac ; and then this fenate confiftcd ot 
fivt huifidred, fifty being chofea out of each tribe. Towards the 
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fairs were to be previoufly confidcred ; and ordered tliat 
no matter, without their approbation, (hould be laid be- 
fore the general aflembly. In the mean time the high 
court of the areopagus were to be the inipedlors and guard- 
ians of the laws. Thus he fuppofed the commonwealth^ 
fecured by two councils, as by two anchors, would be lefs 
liable to be fhaken by tumults, and the people would be- 
come more orderly and peaceable. Moft writers, as we 
have obferved, affirm that the council of the areopagus 
was of Solon's appointing : And it feems greatly to con- 
firm their affertion, that Draco has made no mention of 
the areopagitesj but in capital caufes conftantly addrcfTes 
himfelf to the epbeta : Yet the eighth law of Solon's thir- 
teenfifo table isfet down in thefe very words. Whoever tvere 
declared infamous before Solon's archonjbipy let them be 
reftored in honor, except fuch as halving been condemned in 
the areopagus, or by the ehheta, or by the kings in the Pryta^ 
neuntyfor murder or robbery, or attempting to ufurp tbegoru- 
ernminfy had fled their country before this lain) 'was made. 
This on the contrary, fhows, that before Solon was chief 
magiftrate and delivered his laws, the council of the areo^ 
pagus^i^s in being. For who could have been condemned 
in the areopasrus before Solon's time, if he was the firft 
that erefted it into a court of judicature ? Unlefs, perhaps, 
there be fome obfcurity or deficiency in the text, and the 
meaning be, that fuch as have been convicted of crimes 
that are now cognizable before the areopagites, the ephet^e,* 
and prytanes, fiiall continue infamous, while others are re- 
ftored. ' But this I fubmit to the judgment of the reader. 

clofe of the year the prefideat of each tribe gave in a lift of candi- 
dates, out of whom the lenators were ele6led by lot. The fenators 
then appoioted the officers called- prytanes. The prytanes^ while 
the feaate conlilled of 500, were 50 ia number ; and, for tbe 
avoiding of confufion, ten of thefe prefided a week, during 
-which fpace they were called ^r^rirt, and out of them an epiftates 
•r prefidcnt was cbofen, whoie office lafted but one dty^ 

* The ephelcB were firft appointed in the reign of Demophon, the 
fon of Theieus, for the trying of wilful murders and cafes of man- 
flaughter. They confifted at firll of fifty Athenians and as many 
A rgives ; but Draco excluded the Argives, and ordered that it (hc^d 
be compofed of (iftyone Athenisuis, who were all to be turned of 
fifty years of age. He alfo fixed their authority above that of the 
Areopagites ; but Solon brought them under that court, and limit* 
^ their jurifdidion. 
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^ ' The moft peculiar and furprifing of his other laws, is 
that which declares the man infamous who (lands neuter 
in time of fedition.* It feems he would not have us be 
indifferent and unaffeded with the fate of the public, when 
our o.wn concerns are upon a fafe bottom ; nor when we 
are in health, be infenfible to the diftempers and griefs of 
our country. He would have us efpoufe the better and 
jufter caufe, and hazard every thing in defence of it, rath* 
er than wait in fafety to fee which fide the viftory will in- 
cline to. That law, too feems quite ridiculous and abfurd, 
which permits a irich heirefs, whofe hufband happens to 
be impotent, to confole herfelf with his neareft relations. 
Yet forae fay, this law was very properly levelled againft 
thofe, who, confcious of their own inability, match with 
heirefles for the fake of the portion, and under color of 
law do violence to nature. For when they know that fuch 
heirelfes may make choice of others to grant their favora 
to, they will either let thofe matches alone, or if they do 
marry in that manner, they mufl fuffer the fhame of their 
avarice and difhoneftv; It is right that the heirefs (hould 
not have liberty to cnoofe at large, but only amongft her 
hulbands relations, that the child which is bom may, at 
leafl, belong to his kindred and family. Agreeable to this 
is the direction, that the bride and bridegroom (hould be 
(but up together, and eat of the fame qumce ;t and that 
the hufband of an heirefs (hould approach her at leaft three 
times in a month. For, though tney may happen not to 
have children, yet it is a mark of honor and regard due 
from a man to the chaftity of his wife « It removes many 
uneafinefTes, and prevents differences from proceeding to 
in abfolute breach. 

♦ Aulus Gellius, who his preferved'thc very words of this law, 
■dds, tbat one who fo flood neuter, (hould lofe his houfes, bi» coun^ 
try znd eflate, and be fent out an exile. NoSl, Attic. 1. ii. c. i a. 

Plutarch in another place condemns this law ; but Gellius highly 
commends it, and affigns this reafon — The wife and juft, as well a« 
the envious and wicked, being obliged to choole lome fide, matters 
were eafily accommodated ; whereas, if the latter only, as is gener> 
ally the cafe with other cities, had the management of fa£i:ions, they 
would, for private reafons, be continually kept up, to the great hurt, 
if not the utter ruin of the ftate. 

+ The eating of the quince, which w^ not peculiar to an heireGi 
and h^r huiband (for all new married people eat it) implied thaK 
their difcouffes ought to be pUafant to each oth^} that fruit 9»K« 
iag the breath (w«ct. 
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Ta all other marriages, he ordered that no doweries 
(hould be given : The bride was to bring with her only 
three fuits of clothes, and fome houfehold fluff of fmaU 
value.* For he did not choofe that marriages fhould be 
made with mercenary or venal views, but would have that 
union cemented by the endearment of children, and every 
other inftance of love and friendfhip. Nay, Dionyfius him- 
felf, when his mother defired to be married to a young 
Syracufan, told her. He had, indeed, by bis tyranny , broke 
through the laivs of bit country, but be could not break tbofe 
of nature, by countenancing fo difproportioned a- match. 
And furely iuch diforders mould not be tolerated in any 
ftate, nor fuch matches where there is no equality of years, 
or inducements of love, or probability that the end of 
ms^riage will be anfwered. So thai to an old man who mar- 
ries a young woman, fome prudent magiflrate or lawgiver 
might exprefs himfelf in the words addrefled to Philoftetes, 

Poor foul ! How fit art thou to many ! 

And if he found a young man in the houfe oi a rich old 
woman, Uke a partridge, growing fat in his private fer- 
vices, he would remove him to lome young virgin who 
wanted a hufband. But enough of this. 
^-1 That law of Solon's is alfo juflly commended, which 
forbids men to fpeak ill of the dead. For piety requires 
us to confider the deceafed as facred : Juflicecalls upon us 
to fpare thofe that are not in being ; and good policy, to 
prevent the perpetuating of hatred. He forbade hisjpeo- 
pje alfo to revile the living, in a temple, in a court of juf- 
lice, in the great aflTembly of the people, or at the public 
games. He that offended in this refpcft, was to pay three 
drachmas to the perfon injured, and two to the public. 
Never to reflrain anger is, indeed, a proof of weaknefs or 
want of breeding^ ; and always to guard againft it, is very 
difficult, and to Tome perfons impoflible. Now, what is 
enjoined by law fhould be practicable, if the legiflator de- 
fires to punifh a few to fome good purpofe, and not many 
to no purpofe. 

His law concerning wills has likewife its merit. For 
before his tiipe the Athenians were not allowed to difpofe 

* The bride brought with her an earthen pan called phrogeteon 
wherein barley was parched ; to fignify that (he undertook the 
bufmofs of the boafe, and would do her part towards providing 
foe the fiamily. 

Ta 
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of their eftates by will ; the houfes and other fubftance of 
the deceafed were to remain ax&ong his relations. But he 
permitted any one that had not children, to leave his poT- 
feffions to whom he |)leafed ; thus preferring the tic of 
friendifaip to that of kindred^ and- choice to neceiSty, he 
pave every man the full and free difpoial of his own. Yet 
he allowed not all (brts of legacies, but ti:io(e only that 
were not extorted by frenzy, the confequence of difeafe 
or poifons, by imprifonment or violence, or the periuafions 
of a wife. Fm* he confidered inducements that operated 
again ft reafon, as no befter than force : To be deceived 
was with bim the fame thing as to be compelled ; and he 
looked upon pleafure to be as great a perverter as pain** 

He regulated moreover the journeys of women, their 
mournings and facrifices^ and endeavored to keep them 
clear of all diforder and excefs. They were not to go o«t 
of town with more than three habits ; the provifions they 
carried with them, were not to exceed the value of an 
cbolus ; their baflcet was not to be above a cubit high j 
and in the night they were not to travel but in a carriage, 
with a torch before them. At funerals they were forbid 
to tear themfelves,+ and no hired mourner wj^s to utter 
lamentable notes, or* to a€t any thing elfe that tended ta 
excite forrow. They were not permitted to facrifioe an. 
ox on thofe occafions ; or to bury more tlian three gar- - 
ments with the body ; or to vifit any tombs befide thofe of 
their own famfty, except at the time of interment. Moft 
of thefc things are likewifQ fotliidden by our laws, with 
the addition of this circumftance, that thpfe who of!end in 
fuch a manner are fined by the ccnfors of the women, as 
giving way to weak p&flfions andchildiih forrow. 

As the city was filled with perfons who allenibled 
from all parts, on account of the great fecurity in which 

* Hfi iikewifeordaioed that adopted perfons (hould znakeno will, 
but as foon as they. had children lawfully begotten, they were at 
.liberty to return into the family whence they were adopted ; or if 
they continued in it to their death, the eftates reverted to the rela- 
tions of the perfons who adopted them. Demojih. in Orat. Leptin, 

+ Demofthenes (in Timocr.J recites Solon's direftions as to fu- 
nerals as follows : ** Let the dead bodies be laid out in the houf«, 
*< according as the deceafed gave order, and the day following be- 
•* fore funrife carried forth. Whilft the body is carrying to the 
** grave let the men go before, the w/wnen follow. It fhall not b« 
VJ«rwful for any woman to enter v^on the goods of the dead, and 
*' to follow the body to the grav^ under threefcore yean of ?g«» 
«> except fuch as arc within the degraes of couiiDa.*' 
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]ieople li^ed in Attica, Sokm ohfetying this,' and that 
the country withal was poor and barren, and that mer- 
chants who traffic by fea, do not ufe.to import their gooda 
where they can have nothing in exchange, turned the at- 
tention of the citisens to manufactures. . For this pur- 
pofe he made a law, that no Ton fhould be obliged t» 
maintain his &ther, if he had not taught him a trade. * 
As foi* LycUrgus, whofc city was clear of fhangers, and 
whofe country, according to Euripides, was (ufficient for 
twice the number of inhabitants ; where there was, more- 
oirer, a multitude of Helotes^ who were not only to be 
kept con(iantly employed, but to be humbled and worn 
oat by fervitude ; it was right for him to fet the citizena 
free from laborious and mechanic arts, and to employ 
them in arms, as the only art fit for them to learn and 
exefrcife. Eut Solon, rather adapting his laws to the* 
ihite of his country, than his country to his laws, and 
perceiving that the foil of Attica, which hardly rewarded 
the hufbandman's labor, was far from being capable of 
maintaining a lazy multitude, ordered that trades ihould 
be accounted honorable ; that the council of the are^pa^ 
gus ibonld examine into e^^ry man*s means of fubfi^mg^ 
and chadife the idle. 

But that law was more rigid, which (as Heraclides of 
• Pohtus informs us) excufed baftards from relieving their 
fathers. Neverthelefs, the man that difregards fo honor- 
able a (late as marriage, does not take a woman for the 
fake of -children, but merely to indulge his appetite. He 
has therefore, his reward ; and there remains no pretence 
for him to upbraid thefe children, whofe very birth he 
' has made a reproach to them. • 

In truth, his laws concerning women, in general ap- 
pear very abfurd. For he permitted any one to kill an 
adulterer tadcen in the fa6t j-f but if a man committed a 
rape upon a free wiman, he was only to be fined a hun- 
dred drachmas ; if he gained his purpofe by perfuafion, 

* He that wAtfthvice conv idled of idlenefs, was to be declared ts- 

fsm<ms, Herodotus (1. vii.) and DiodorusSiculus (1. i.) agree that 

a law of this kind was in ufc in Egypt. It is probable therefore that 

Solon, who was thoroughly acquainted with the learning of that 

aation, borrowed it from them. 

+ No adulterefft was to adorn herlielf, or to aflift at the public fac- 
rifices ; and in cafe (he did, he . gave liberty to any lo tear b« 
eUtbcs off her back, and beat Wr iula the bar(;ai». 
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twenty ; but proftitutes were excepted, becaofe thev haire 
their price. And he would not allow them to fell a daugh* 
ter or fifler, unlefs (he were taken in an a£t of difhonor 
before marriage. But to punifh the fame fault fome- 
times in a fevere and rigorous manner, and fometimes 
lightly and as it ' were in fport, with a trivial fine, is 
not agreeable to reafon ; unlefs the fcarcity of money 
in Athens, at that time, made a pecuniary mul£t a heavy 
one. And indeed in the valuation of things for the fac- 
rifice, a (heep and Sifnedimnus of com were reckoned each 
at a drachma only. To the vi6lor in the Iflhmean games, 
he appointed a reward of a hundred drachmas ; and to 
the vi^or in the Olympian, five hundred*. He that 
caught a he wolf, was to have five drachmas ; he that 
took a ihe wolf, one ; and the former fum (as Demetrius 
Phalereus alTerts) was the value of an ox, the latter of a 
fheep. Though the prices which he fixes in his fixteenth 
table for felcfl vi6lims, were probably much higher than> 
the common, yet they are fmall in comparifon ofthe pref- 
ent. The Athenians of old were great enemies to wolves, 
becaufe their country was better for pafture. than tillage ; 
and fome fay their tribes had not tneir names from the 
fons of Ion, but from the different occupations they foU 
lowed ; the foldiets being called batHtdt^ the artificers ^r- 
gades ; and of the other two» the hufbandmen teUomes ; 
and the graziers -^gicores, 

^ As Attica was not fupplied with water from perennial 
rivers, lakes, or fpringSLf but chiefly by wells dug for 
that purpofe, he made a law, that where there was a pub- 
lic well, all within the diflance of four furlongs fhould * 
make ufe of it ; but where the difiance was greater, they 
were to provide a well of their own.. And if they dug 
ten fathoms deep in their own ground, and could find no 
water, they had liberty to fill a velfeLof ^x gallons twicea 
day at their neighbors. Thus he thought it proper to af- 
fift perfons in real neceflity, but not to encourage idlenefs. 
His regulations with refpeft to the planting- of trees were 

* At the fame time he contraf^ed the rewarAt bellowed upon 
wreftlers, efUemiDg fuch gratuities ufelefs and even dangerous ; a& 
they tended to encourage idlenefs., by putting men upon waiting 
that time in exerci£es which ougbt to be {pent in providing for 
their families. 

t StTabo tells us there was a fpring of f refh water near the Lyca:. 
urn ; but the foil of Attica in general was dry, and the rivers IliSiis 
ai.d£ridamtts did not run conftantly. 
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al/o very judicious. He that planted any tree in his field 
was to place it at kail five feet from his neighbor's ground; 
and if it was a fig tree or an olive, nine ; tor thefe extend 
their roots farther than others, and their neighborhood is 
prejudicial to fome trees, not only as they take anvay the 
nourifhment, but as their effluvia is noxious. He that 
would dig a pit or a ditch, was to dig it as far from anoth- 
man's ground, as it was deep ; and if any one would raife 
flocks of bees, he was to place thei^ three hundred feet 
from thofe already raifed by another. 

Of all the products of the earth, he allowed none to be 
fold to flrangers, but oil ; and whoever prefumed to ex- 
port any thing elfe, the arc bonw^ifolemmy to declare him 
accurfed, or to pay himfelf a hundred drachmas into the 
public treafury. This law is in the firfl table. And there- 
fore it is not abfolutely improbable, what fome affirm, 
that the exportation of fig$ was formerly forbidden, and 
that the informer again% the delinquents was called « 
Jyc9pbaHt* 

He likewife enabled a law for reparation of damage re- 
ceived from beails. A dog that had bit a man was to be 
delivered up bound to a log of four cubits long ;* an 
agreeable contrivance for fecurity againfl fuch an animal. 

But the wifdom of the law concerning the naturalizing 
of foreigners, is a little dubious ; becaufe it forbids the 
freedom of the city to be granted to any but fuch as are 
forever exiled from their own country, or tranfplant 
themfelves to Athens with their whole family, for the 
fake of exercifing fome manual trade. This we are told 
he did, not with a view toikeep flrangers at a diflance, but 
rather to invite them to Athens, upon the fure hope of 
being admitted to the privilege of citizens ; and he imag* 
ined the fettlement of thofe might be entirely depended 
upon, who had been driven from their native country, or 
had quitted it by choice. 

That law is peculiar to Solon, wbich regulates the go* 
ing to entertainments made at the public diarge, by him 
called parajttien,\ For he does not allow the fame per-. 

* This law, and feveial others of. Solon's were taken into t]^ 
,twelve tables. In the confulate of T. Romilius and C. Veturiuc, 
in the year of Rome 293, the Ron^ans fent deputies to Athens, X» 
tranfcribe hit laws, and thofe of the other lawgivers of Greece, in 
order to form thereby a body of laws for Rome. 

-Mn tiK Erft ages the name of parajiu was venerable and facred^ 
£#r it properly (ignified one that was a mcUxnat^ at the table of U, 
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fon to repair to them often, and he lays a penalty upon 
fuch as refufe to go when invited ; looking upon the for* 
ner as a mark of epicurifmy and the latter of contempt of 
the public. 

All his laws were to cofitinue in force for a hundred 
yearSy and were written upon wooden tables, which might 
be turned round in the oblong cafes that contained them. 
Somefmall remains of them are preferved in the Prytane^ 
um to this day. They were called cyrbesj as Ariftotle 
tells us ; and Cratinus, the comic poet, thus fpoke of 
them : 

By the great names of Solon and of Draco, 
Whofe cyrbes now but ferveto boil our pulfe. 

Some fay thofe tables were properly called cyrbes^ on 
which were written the rules ror religious rites and iacri- 
fices, and the other axones. The fenate in a body, bound 
themfelves by oath' to eftablifh the laws of Solon ; and the 
thefm^thetdt^ or euardimns cf the ia*ws^ feverally took an 
oath in a particular form, by the (lone in the market place, 
that for every law they brolce, each would dedicate a gold* 
en ftatue at Delphi of the fame weight with himfeif.* 

Observing the irregularity of the months, f and that the 
moon neither rofe nor fet at the fame time with the fun, 

rifices. There were in Greece fc\'eral perfons particularly honored 
with this title, much like thofe whom the Romans called epulones^ 
a religious order inftituted by Numa. Solon ordained that every 
tribe (hould oflFera facrifice once a month, and at the end of the fac- 
riiice make a public entertainm^it, at which all who were of that 
tribe (hould be obliged to aflift by turns. 

* Gold, in Solon's time, was fo fcarce in Greece, that when the 
Spartans were ordered by the oracle to gtld the face of Apollo's ftat- 
ue, they inquired in vain for gold all over Greece, and were di« 
reeled by the pythonefs to buy fome of Croefus, king of Lydia. 

f Solon difcovered the falCiaiefs of Thales's maxim, that the moon 

performed her revolution in thirty days, and found that the true 

time was twentynine days and an half. He direfted, therefore, that 

each of the twelvemonths (hould be accounted twentynine or thir« 

ty days alternately. By this means a lunar year was fonrijpd, of 354 

days ; and to reconcile it to the fobr year, he ordered a month of 

twentytwo days to be intercalated every two ^^ars, and at the end 

of the fecond two years, he direded that a month of twentythree 

days (hould be intercalated. He likewife engaged the Athenians ta 

divide their months into three parts, ftyled ihtkeginning, mtddUn^^ 

«Ad ending ; each of tfaefe confifted ox tea days, when the noni^ 
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»s it often happened that in the fame day ihe overtook and 
paflfed by him, he ordered that day to be called bene kai 
nea (the old and the new ;) afligning the part of it before; 
the conjun6tion, to the old month, and the refl to the be-, 
ginning of the new. He feems, therefore, to have been the 
hr/l who underdood that verfe in Homer, which makes 
mention of a day wherein the old month ended^ and the 
netv began.* 

The day following he called the nenv moon. After the 
twentieth he counted not by adding, but fubtra6ling, to the 
thirtieth, according to the decreaung phafes of the moon. 

When his laws took place, f Solon had his vifitors ever^ 
day, finding fault with fome of them, and conunending 
others, or advifing him to make certain additions or re- 

was thirty days long, and the laft of nine, when it was nine anil 

twenty days long. In fpeaking of the two firft parts, they 

reckoned according to the ufual drder of numbers viz. the fird, 
(3c. day of the moon beginning ; the firft, fecond, &c, of the moon 
middling ; bat wi^ reipeA lo the laft part of the month, they reck- 
oned backwards, that is, inftead of laying the firft, fecond, &c, day 
of the moon ending, they {aid thetenth,*ninthy ^c. of the moon end- 
ing. This is a circ umiUnce which (hould be carefully attended to. 
♦ OdylT. xiv. 162. 

+ Plutarch has only mentioned fuch of Solon's laws as he thought 
themoft fmgular ana remarkable ! Diogenes Laertius, and Demol- 
thenes have given us account of fome others that ought not to be for- 
gotten. — ** Let not the guardian live in the fame ho ufe with the 
mother of his wards. Let not die tuition of minors be commit* 
ted to him who is next after them in the inheritance. Let not an en- 
graver keep the impreffion of a feal which he has engraved. Let 
him that puts out the eye of a man who has but one, lofe both his 
own. If an archon is taken in liquor let him be put to death. 
Let him who refufes to maintain his father and mother be infa- 
mous ; and fo let him that hasconiumed his patrimony. Let him 
who refufes to go to war, flies, or behaves cowardly, be debarred 
the precin£U of th& forum and places of public worjhip. If a man 
furprifes his wife in adultery, and lives with her afterwards, let 
him be deemed infamous. Let him who frequents the houfes of 
lewd women, be debarred from (peaking in the aflemblies of the 
people. Let a pandar be purfued, and put to death if taken. If 
any man fteal in the daytime, let him be carried to the eleven oiii- 
cers ; if in the night, it (hall be lawful to kill him in the a£b, or 
to wound him in the purfuit, and carry him to the aforefaid of- 
ficers ; if he fteals common things, let him pay double, and If 
the convi^or thinks fit, be expoled in chains five days ; if he 
is guilty of iacrilegef let hiim be put to death." 
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trenchments. But the greater part came to defire a re«* 
Ion for this or that article, or a clear and prccife explica- 
tion of the meaning and defign. Senfible that he could not 
well excufe himfelt from complying with their defires, and 
that if he indulged their importunity, the doing it might 
give offence, he determined to withdraw from the difficuU 
ty, and to get rid at once of their cavils and exceptions, 
i'or, as he himfelf obferves, 

' Not all the greateft. cnterprifc can pleafc. 

Under pretence, therefore, of tnJfic, he fct fail for anoth- 
er country, having obtained leave of tlie Athenians for 
ten years abfence. In that- time he Iwpedhis laws woi^d 
become familiar to them. 

His firft voyage was to Egypt, where he abode fom€ 
time, as he himfielf relates. 

On the Canopian fli6rc, by Nile's deep mouth. 

There he converfed upon points of jjhilofophy with Pfe- 
nophis the Heliopolitan, and Senchis the Saite, the moft 
learned of the Egyptian priefts ; and having an account 
from them of the Atlantic Ifland* (as Plato informs us) 
he at'tempted to defcribe it to the Grecians in a poem. 
From Egypt he failed to Cyprus, and there was honored 
with the bed regards of Philocyprus, one of the kings of 
that ifland, who reigned over a fmall city built by De- 
tnophon, the fon of Thefeus, near the river Clarius, in a 
ftrong fituation indeed, but very indifferent foil. As thcr* 
was an agreeable plain below, Solon perfuaded him to 
build a larger and pleafanter city there, and to remove 

* Plato finiflied this hiftory from Solon's memoirs,as may befeen 
in his Timacus, and Critias. He pretends that this Atlantis, an ifland 
fituated in the Atlantic ocean, was bigger than Afia and Africa, and 
that, notwithftanding its vafl extent it was drowned in one day 
and night. Diodorus Siculus fays, the Carthaginians, who difcov- 
cred it, made it death for any one to fettle in it. Amidft a num- 
ber of conjeftures concerning it, one of the mod probable is, that 
in thofe days, the Africans had fome knowledge of America. A- 
jnether opinion, worth mentioning, h^\\v&tih& Atlantidcsoi Fortunatz 
Iflands were what we now call the Canaries. Homer thus defcribe* 
them, 

Stem winter fmiles on that aufpicious clime ; 
The fields are florid with unfading prime. 
From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow, 
Mould the round hail, or flake the fleecy fnow ; 
But from the breezy deep the bleft inhale 
The fragrant murmitf* of the w«ftern gale.— Pop*. 



Jthle inhabitants of the other to it. He alfo affifled in lay- 
ing out the whole, and building it in the befl manner for 
convenience anil defente : So that Philocyprus in a ftiort 
time had it £o well peopled, as to excite the envy of the 
other princes. And therefore, though the former city 
was called Aipeia^ yet in honor of Solon, he called the 
new one Soli, He himfelf fpeaks of the building of this 
city, in his elegies, a^dreliing himfelf to Philocy.prus : 

For you, be long the Solian throne decreed! 
For you, a race of prof|»en>us fons fucceed 1 
If in thoie icenes, to her fo juftly dear, 
My hand a blootoing city helft'd to rear, 
M^y the fweet voicie of fmiling Venus blefs, 
And fpeed me home with honors and fuccefs ! 

As for his interview with Croefu^, fome pretend to prove 
from chronology, that it is 'fidtitidus. But fincc the ftory 
is {o famous, and fo well attcfted, nay (what is more) fo 
agreeable to Solon's charafter, fo worthy of his wifdom 
and magnanimity, I cannot prevail with myfelf to rcjeft 
it for the fake of certain chronological tables, which thou- 
"fands are correcting to this day, without being able to 
bring them to any certainty. Solon, then,' is faid to have 
gone to Sardis, at the requeft of Crcefus ; and when he 
Kranie there, he was afFefted much in tho forae manner as a 
perfon born in an inland country, when he firft goes to fee 
the ocean : For as he takes every great river he comes to 
ibr the fea, fo Solon, as he pafled through the court, and 
faw many of the nobility richly dreflfed, and walking in 
^reat pomp amidft a crowd of attendants and guards, took 
«ach of them for Crcefus. At laft, when he was conduct- 
ed into the prefence, he found the king fet off with what- 
ever can be-imagined curious and valuable, either in beau^ 
ty of colors, elegance of golden ornaments, or fplendorof 
jewels ; in order that the grandeur and variety of the fcene 
might be as ftriking as pollible. Solon (landing over againft 
the throne, was not at all furprifed, nor did he pay thofe 
compliments that were experfed^; on the contrary, it was 
plain to all perfons of difcernment, that he defpifed fuch 
vain odentation and littlenefs of pride. Croefus then or- 
dered his treafures to be opened, and his magnificent apart». 
ments and furniture to be (hown him ; but this was quite 
a needlefs trouble ; for Solon, in one view of the king, was 
able to read his character. When he had feen all, and was 
•conducted back, Croefus aiked him, If be bade<U€r hebeld 

Vol. I. U 
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a happier man than be f Solon anfwered, He bud^ and that 
the per/on ivas one Teilus, a plain but ni>orthy citixen cf 
Athens^ *who left 'valuable children behind him \ and 
tvho having been above the nvant of necejfaries all his life^ 
died glorioufty fighting for his country. By this time he 
appeared to Croefus to be a ftrange uncouth kind pf ru/lic, 
who did not meafure happinefs by the quantity of gold and 
iilver, bat could prefer the life and death of a private and 
mean perfon to his high dignity and power. However, he 
afked nim again, Whether^ after Tellus^ he knenv another 
happier man in the *xvorldF Solon anfwered, Tes^ Cleobis 
and Biton, famed for their brotherly affeBion and dutiful 
behavior to their mother j for the oxen not being ready^ 
they put themf elves in'the harnefs, and drevo their mother 
to Juno^s temple, nvho tuas extremely happy in havingfuch 
Xfonsy and moved forvoard amidfl the blejings of the people, 
After the facrifce, they drank a cheerful cup nvith their 
friends, and then laid doiun to reft, but rofe no more ; for 
they died in the night vjithout forrov} or pain, in the midfi 
offo much glory. H^ell I Said Croefus, now highly difpleaf- 
ed, and do you not then rank us among the number of hap- 
fy men ? Solon, unrwilling either to flatter him, or to ex- 
afperatQ him more, replied, King of Lydia, as God has 
given the Greeks a moderate proportion of other things, fo 
dikeioife he has favored them vjith a democratic fpirit, 
and a liberal kind of V)ifdom, tvhich has no tajle for the 
fplendors of royalty. Moreover, the vicijitudes oflifefuf^ 
fer us not to be elated by any prefent good fortune, or to ad- 
mire that felicity tvhich is liable to change. Futurity car^ 
riesfor every man many various and uncertain events in 
itsJfofom, He, therefore, vubom heaven blejes voithfuccefs 
to the lajl, is in our eftimation the happy man. But the 
happinefs of him tvho ftill lives, and has the dangers of 
life to encounter, appears to us no better than that of a 
champion, before the combat is determined, and*while the 
croivn is uncertain. With thefe words Solon departed, 
Icafving Crdefus chagrined but not intruded. 

At that time ^lop the fabulift, was at the court of Croe- 
fus, who had fent for him, and careffed him not a little. 
He was concerned at the unkind reception Solon met with, 
and thereupon gave him this advice, A man fbould either 
not converfe njuith kings at all, or fay vohat is agreeable 
to' them : To which Solon replied, Nay, but he Jbould ei- 
ther not do it at all, or fay nvhat is ufeful to them. 
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Though Croefus at that time held our lawgiver in con- 
tempt ; yet when he was defeated in his wars with Cyrus» 
when his city was taken, himfelf made prifoner, and laid 
bound upon the pile, in order to be burnt, in the prefence 
of Cyrus and all the Perfians, he cried out as loud as he 
poffibly could, ^' Solon! Solon I Solon !" Cyrus, (urprifed 
at this, fent to inquire of him, ** What god or man it 
** was, whom alone he thus invoked under fo great a 
** calamity ?" . Crocfus anfwered, without the leaft dif- 
guife, " H§.is one of the ^ife men of Greece, whom I 
** fent for, not with a dtHgn to hear his wifdom, or to 
** learn what might be oi fervice to me, bu^ that he 
** might fee and extend the reputation of that glory, the 
'Mofs of which I iind a much greater misfortune, than 
" the poflTeflTion of it was a blemng. My exalted ftate 
was only an exterior advantage, the happinefs of opin- 
ion ; but the reverie plunges me into real fufiferings, 
and ends m ipifery irremediable. This was forefeeu 
" by that great man, who, forming a conje6ture of th^ 
" future from wh^it he then faw, ^viied me tq conAder 
" the end of life, and not to rely or grow infolent upon 
** uncertainties.'* When this was told Cyrus, who was 
a much wifer man than Crcefus, finding Solon's maxim 
confirmed by an example before himi he not only fct Croc- 
fus at liberty, but honored him with his protection 4s long 
as he lived. Thus Solon had the glory of faving the life 
of oqe of thefe kings, an4 of in(iru6ling the other. 

During his abfence, the Athenians were much divided 
among themfclves, Lycurgus being at the head of the low 
country,* Megades, the fon of Alcmson, of the people 
that lived nft9.r the fea cpa(]b, ^nd Pila(iratu$ of the raoun- 
taineers ; among which lad was a multitude of laboring 
people, whofe enmity was chiejBy levelled at the rich. 
Hence it was, that though the city did obferve Solon's Iaws» 
yet all expe6^ed fome phange, and were defirous of anpth^ 
er eftablilhment ; not in hopes of an equality, but with a 
view to be gainers by the alteration, and entirely to fub- 
due thofe that differed from them. 

While matters flood thus, Solon arrived at Athens, 
where he was received with great refpe6t, and ftill held 
in veneration by all ; but, by reafon of his great age, he 

^ Thefe three parties into which the Athenians \/eft divided, 
viz. d)e Pediaei, the Pandi, and Diacrii, have bcBD mentioned in 
this life before. 
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had neither the ftrength nor fpir'tt to z& or fpeak in pub- 
He as he had done. He therefore applied in private to 
the heads of the fa^Hons, and endeavored to appeafe 
and reconcile them. Pxfiftratus feemed to give him great- 
er attention than the reft ; for Pifif^ratus had an affable 
amd engaging manner. He was a liberal benefa^or to the 
poor* ; and even to his enemies he behaved with great 
candor. He counterfeited fo dexteroufly the good qual- 
ities which nature had denied him, that he gained more 
credit than the real poflcflbrs of them, and ftood foremoft^ 
in the public efteem, in point of moderation and equity, 
in zeal for the prcfcnt government, and averfion to alt 
that endeavored at a change- With thefe arts he impofed 
upon the people ; but Solon foon difcovered his real char- 
acter, and was the firft to difcem his infidious deiigns.— >. 
Yet he did not abfolutely break with him, but endeavor- 
ed to foften him, and advife him better ; declaring both 
to him and others, that if ambition could but be baniHied 
from his foul, and he could be cured of his clefire of ab- 
folute power, there would not be a man better difpofed, or 
a more worthy citizen in Athens. 

About this time, Thefpis b«gan to change the form of 
tragedy, and the novelty of the thing attradted many 
fpeflators ; for this was before any prize was propofed for 
tnofe that excelled in this refpe6l. Solon, who was always 
willing to hear and to learn, and in his old age more in- 
clined to any thing that might divert and entertain, par- 
ticularly to mulic and good fellowftiip, went to fee Tnef- 
pis himfelf exhibit, as the cuftom of the ancient poets^ 
was. When the play was done, he called to Thefpis, and 
afked him. If he *was not ajbamed to tellfo many lies before 
fo great an ajfembly ? Thefpis anfwered, // <u>tf j no great 
mattery ifhefpoke ora&edfo injeft* ^ To which Solon re- 
plied, ftriking the ground violently with his AaiF, If nve 
encourage fuch j eft ing as this, luejball quickly find it itt 
our contract and agreements. 

Soon after this, Piililratus having wounded himfelf for 
the purpofe, drove in that condition into the market 

* By the poor we are not to underftand fuch as alked alms, for 
there were none fuch at Athens. " In thofe days," fays Ifocrates, 
<' there was no citizen thatjlied of want, or begged in the ftreets, 
*' to the difhonorof the community." This was owing to the laws 
ageinft idlenels and prodigality, and the care which the areopagu 
took that every man fliould have a vifibl« livelihood.^ 
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place, and endeavored to inflame the minds of the peo* 
pie, by telling them, his enemies had laid in wait for ium, 
and treated him in that manner on account of his patriot- 
ifm. Upon this, the multitude loudly exprcfled tneir in- 
dignation ; but Solon eame up, and thus accofted him, Son 
of Hippocratus, you a6i Homer* s Ulyjes but *very indifftr^ 
ently '^ for be nvounded bimfelf to decei've bis enemies , but 
you ba<ve done it to impofe on your countrymen, Notwith- 
Handing thi^ the rabble were ready to take up arms for 
him : And a general aflembly of the people being fum- 
moned, Arifton made a motion, that a body guard of fifty 
clubmen ihould be afligned him. Solon ftood un and op- 
pofed it witjh many arguments, of the fapie kind witli 
thoie l^e has left us in his poems : 

You hang with rapture on his honey* d tongue. 

And again,^ 

Your art, to public intereft ever blind, 
Your foxlike art ftill centres in yourlelf. 

But when he faw the poor behave in a riotous manner, 
and determined to gratify Pififtratus at any rate, while the 
rich out of fear declined the oppofition, he retired with 
this declaration ; that he had ffaown more wifdom than the 
former, in difcerning what method fhould have been tak- 
en $ and more courage than >the latter, who did not want 
underftanding, but fpirit to oppofe the eflabliftiraent of a 
tyrant. The people having made the decree, did not cu- 
riouily inquire into the number of guards which Pififtratus 
employed, but vifibly connived at his keeping as many as 
he bleaied, till he feizcd the citadel. When this was done, 
and the city in great confufion, Megacles,_with the reft of 
the Alcmseonidae, immediately took to flight. But Solon, 
though he was now very old, and had none to fecond him, 
appeared in public, and addrefled himfelf to the citizens, 
fometimes upbraiding them with their paft indifcretioa 
and cowardice, fometimes exhorting and encouraging 
them to ftand up for their liberty. Then it was that he 
fpoke thofe memorable words, // ^wouid ba've been eafier 
for them to refrefs the adn)ance5 of tyranny y and frequent 
its eftabli/bment ; hut nonv it ivas efiahlijhed^ and groixjn 
to fome beighty.it loould be more glorious to domolijh it. 
However, finding that their fears prevented their atten- 
tion to what he faid, he returned to his own houfe, and 

u 2 
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pkced his weapons at the ftreet door, with thefe words, / 
ba^e done all in my ponver to defend my country and its 
ianvs. This was his lafl public eSbrt. Though fome ex- 
horted him to fly» he took no notice of their advice, but 
was compofed enough to make verfes, in which he thus 
reproaches the Athenians. 

If fear or folly has your rights betray'd, 

Let not the fault on righteous heav'n be laid. 

You gave them guards ; you rais'd your tyrants high 

T impofc the heavy ^oke that draws the heaving iigh. 

Many of his friends alarmed at this, told him the tyrant 
would certainly put him to death for it, and afked him, 
what he trufted to, that he went fuch imprudent lengths : 
He anfweted. To old age. However,, when PiMratus had 
fiilly eftablifhed himfelf, he made his court to Solon, and 
treated him with fo much kihdnefs and refpe£t, that So- 
lon became, as it were, his counfellor,. and gave fahdtion 
to many of his proceedings. He obferved the greatelt 
part of Solon's laws, (bowing himfelf the example, and 
ebliging his friends to follow it. Thus, when he was ac- 
cufM of murder before the court of areopagns, he ap- 
peared in a modeft manner to make 1ms deience ; but his 
accufer dropped the impeachment. He likewife added 
other laws, one of which was, that perfons maimed 
in the *wars^ fiould he maintained at the public charge i 
Yet this, Heraclides tells us, was in purfuance «f Solon's 
plan, who had decreed the fame in the cafe of Therfippust 
but according to Theophraflus,- Pifiilratus, not Solon, 
made the law againll idlenefs, which produced at once 
greater induftry in the country, and tranquility in th& 
city. 

Solon, moreover, attempted in verfe a large defcrip- 
tion, or rather fabulous account of the Atlantic Ifland,* 
which he had learned of the wife men of Sais, and whkh 
particularly concerned the Athenians ; but by reafon of 
his age, not want of leifure (as Plato would have it) he 
Iras appreheniive the work would be too much for him, 

• This fable imported, that the people of Atlantis hiving fubdu- 
ed all Li^ya, and a great part of Europe, threatened Egypt and 
Oreeor; but the Athenians making head againft their vi£torious ar~ 
my, overthrew them in fevenl engagements, and confined them ta 
tikir owa iiland. 
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and therefore did not go thrcHigh with it. Thef& veyfe^- 
are a proof that bufinefs was not the hinderance : 

I grow in learatng as I grow in yekta. 

And again. 

Wine, wit, and beauty ftill their charms beftow» ' 

Light all the (hades of life, and cheer us as we go. 

Plato, ambitious to cultivate and adorn the fubjcft of the 
Atlantic liland, as a delightful fpot in fome fair field unoc- 
cupied, to which alfo he had fome claim, by his being relat- 
ed to Solon,* laid out magnificent courts and enclofures,and 
cre6ted a grand entrance to it, fuch as no other ftory, fable^ 
or poem ever had. But as he began it late, he ended his life 
before the work ; fo that the more the reader is delighted 
with the part that is written, the more regret he has to 
find it unfiniflied. As the temple of Jupiter Olympius in 
Athens is the only one that has not the laft hana put to it, 
fo the wifdom of Plato, ^mongft his many excellent works^ 
has left nothing imperfeft biit the Atlantic Ifland. 

Heraclides Ponticus relates that Solon lived a conHdera- 
ble time after Pififtratus ufurped the government but ac- 
cording to Phanias the Ephenan, not quite two years. For 
Pififtratus began his tyranny in the archonftip of Comias, 
and Phanias tells us, Solon died in the archonfhip of Hegef- 
tratus, the immediate fucceiFor to Comias. The ftory of 
his aihesf being fcattered about the iile of Sakunis, ap- 
pears abfurd and fabulous ; and yet it is related by feverai 
authors of credit, and by Ariftotle in particular. 
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ibuCH is the character of Solon ; and therefore with 
him we will compare Publlcola, fo called by the Roi- 
man people, in acknowledgment of his merit ; for his 
paternal name was Valerius. He was defcended from 

* Plato's mother was a defcendant of the brother of Solon. 

jklt is faid by Diogenes Laertius, that this was done by his own 
f>ratT, In thiis diCpofing of his remains, either Solon himfelf, 09 
thole who wrote his hiftory, imiuted the ftory of Lycurgus, who 
kft an exprefs order that his aihes (bould be thrown into the fea. 
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it ancient Valerius,* who was the principal author oS 
I union between the Romans and the Sabines. For he 
vas that mofl effectually periua4ed the two kings to come 
a conference, and to fettle their differences. From this 
m our Valerius deriving his extradtion, diftinguifhed 
nfelf by his eloquence and riches, f even while Rome was 
: under kingly government. His eloquence he employ- 
with great propriety and fpirit in defence of juflice, and 
: riches in relieving the neceQitous. Hence it was nat- 
d to conclude, that if the government fhould become 
3ublicanit his ftation in it would foon be one of the mofi 
linent. 

When Tarquin the proudpYfho had made his way to the 
rone, by the violation of all rights, || divine and hu» 
in, and then exercifed his power as he acquired it, 
len, like an oppredbr and 9. tyrant, he became odious 
d infupportable to the people ; they took occalion to 
^olt, from the unhappy fate of Lucretia, who killed 
rfelf on account of the rape committed upon her by the 
ti of Tarquin.^ Lucius Brutus, meditating a change 
government, applied to Valerius iirft, and with his 
•werful afliftance expelled the king and his family. In* 
ed, while the people feemed inclined to give one perfon 
e chief command^ and to fet up a general InAead of » 

*Thefirft of his family who fettled at Rome, was Valerius Vole- 
it a Sabine ; or, as Feftus and thtfa/H Capitolini call him, Velufos. 
-f Plutarch by this would infinuate, that arbitrary power is no 
end to eloquence. And undoubtedly tbe want of liberty does 
prefs the fpirit, and reftrain the force of genius : Whereas, in re- 
blics and limited monarchies, full fcope is given, as well as ma- 
occafions afforded to the richell vein of oratory. 
J Governments, as well as other things, pufhed to exceflive 
gths, often change to the qoptrary extreme. 
I He made ufe of the body of his father in law, Servius Tullius, 
om he had murdered, as a ftep to the throne. 
I Livy tells us, that (he defired her father and hufband to meet 
at her own houfe. With her father Lucretius^ came Publius Vale- 
i, afterwards Publicola, and with her h,uiband Lucius Junius 
tus, and many other Romans of diftin£lion. To diem (he dif- 
ed in few words the whole matter, declared her firm rdoliition 
to outlive the lofs of her honor, and conjured them not to let 
crime of Sextus Tarquinius go unpunifhed. Then the heroine, 
vithftanding their endeavors to di^uade her from it, plunged a 
jer in her breaft. While the reft were filled with grief and con- 
vation, Brutus, who, till that time, had feigned himfelf an idiot, 
Fcvcnt his being obnoxious to the tyunt, look tbo bloody poigo* 
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king, Valerius acquiefced, and willingly yielded the firft 
place to Brutus, under whofe aufpices the republic com- 
menced. But when it appeared tnat they could not bear 
the thought of being governed by a fingle perfon, when 
they fcemed more ready to obey a divided authority, and 
indeed propofed and demanded to have two confuls at the 
head of the ftate, then he offered himfelf as a candidate for 
that high office, together with Brutus, but loft his election • 
For, contrary to Brutus's defire, Tarquinius'Collatinus^ 
the hulband of Lucretia, was appointed his colleague. 
Not that he was a more worthy or able man than Valerius ;, 
but thoTethat hadtbe chief intereft in the ftate, apprehen- 
fivc of the return of the Tarquins, who made great effort* 
without, and endeavored tofoften the refentment of the 
citizens within, were defirous to be commanded by the 
moft implacable enemy of that houfe. 

Valenus, taking it ill that it ihould be fuppofed he 
would not do his utmoft for his country, becaufe be had 
received no particular injury from the tyrants, wkhdrew 
from the fenate, forbore to attend the forunty ana would 
not intermeddle in the leaft with public affairs. So that 
many began to exprefs their fear and concern, left through 
refentment he fhould join the late royal family, and over- 
turn the commonwealth, which, as yet, was but totter« 
ing. Brutus was not without his fufpicions of fome pthers, 
and therefore determined to bring the fenators to their oath 
on a folemn day of iacrifice, which he appointed for that 
purpofe. On this occafion Valerius went with great alacri- 
ty into the forurrty and was the firft to make oath that he 
would never give up the leaft point, or hearken to any 
terms of agreement with Tarquin, but would defend the 
Roman liberty with his fword ; which afforded great fatT 
isfa6tion to the fenate, and ftrengthened the hands of the 
confuls.* His actions foon confinned the lincerity of his 

lard, and (hewing it to theafTerably, faid, <* I fwear by this blood 
^* which was once fo pure, and which nothing but the deteftable 
** villainy of Tarqu'ui could have polluted, that I will purfue L. 
'* Tarquinius, the proud, his wicked wife, and their children, with 
** fire and fword ; nor will ever fuffer any of that family, or 
*' any other whatfoever, to reign at Rome. Ye gods ! I call you ta 
« * witnefs this my oath." At thei'e words he preiented the dagger to 
Collatinus, Lucretius, Valerius, and the reft of the company, and 
engaged them to take the fame oath. 

*Thu8 ended the regal ftate of Rome, 242 years, according to the 
commoa computation , after the building of m city. But Sir liiac 
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oath. For ambaffiuiors came from Tarquin with letters 
calculated to gain the people, and inftni6tions to treat 
i*^ith them in fuch a manner as might be moft likely to 
corrupt them ; as they were to tell them from -the king, 
that he had bid adieu to his high notions, and was willing 
to liften to very moderate conditions. Though the confuls 
were of opinion, that they fhould be admitted to confer 
with the people, Valerius would notfuffer it, but oppofed it 
ftrongly, infifting that no pretext for innovation mould be 
given the needy multitude, who might conftder war as a 
greater grievance than tyranny itfelf. 

After this, ambafladors came to declare that he would 
give up all thoughts of the kin^^dom, and lay down his 
arms it they would but fend him his treafures and other ef- 
fefts, that his family and friends might not want a fubfift- 
ence in their exile. Many perfons inclined to indulge him 
in this, and Collatinus in particular agreed to it ; but Bru- 
tus,* a man of great fpirit and quick resentment can into 
thtforwnf and called his colleague traitor, for b^ng dif- 
pofed to grant the enemy the means to carry oa the war, 
and recover the crown, when indeed it would be too much 
to grant them bread in the place where they might retire to. 
The citizens being alTembled on that ^ccafion, Caius Mi- 
nutius, a private man, was the firft who delivered his fen- 
timents to them, advifmg Brutus, and exhorting the Ro* 
mans, to take care that the treafures fliould fight for them 
againft the tyrants, rather than for the tyraatsagainft/i&^«. 
The Romans, however, were of opinion, that while they 
obtained that liberty for which they began the war, they 
ftould not reject the offered peace for the fake of the treaf- 
ures, but caft them out together with the tyrants. 

Newton jullly obferves, th^t this cau fc^rce be reeoaeiI«d to the 
courfe of nature, for we meet with no inftance in all hiiiory, fmce 
chronology was certain, wherein fcven kings, moft of whom were 
flain, rei|;ned fo long a time in continual fuccef^on. By contract* 
ing, therefore, the reigns of thefe kings, and tbofe of tihe kings of 
Alba, he places the building of Rome, not in the feventh, but in the 
38th Olympiad. 

♦ Dionyfius of HalicamaiTus, on the contrary, fays, the affair was 
debated in the fenate with great moderation ; and wnoi it could not 
be fettled there, whether they fbould prefer honor or profit, it was 
referred to the people, who, to their immortal praife, carried it, by 
a majority of one vote, fox honor. 
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In the mean time Tarquinius made but fmall' account 
ef his effects ; but the demand of them furnifhed a pre- 
tence for founding the people, and for preparing a fcene 
of treachery. This was carried on by the ambafladors 
under pretence of taking care of the efFeds, part of which 
they iaid they were to fell, part to colle£l, and the reli to 
fend away. Thus they gained time to corrupt two of the 
beft families in Rome, that of the Aquilii, in which were 
three fenators, and the Vitellii, among whom were two. 
Ail thefe, by the mother's fide, were nephews to CoUati- 
nus the coniul. The Vitellii were likewife allied to Bru- 
tus ; for their (ifler was his wife, and he had feveral chil- 
dren by her j* two of whom, juft arrived at years of ma- 
turity,and being of their kindredand acquaintance, the Vi- 
telli drew in, and perfuaded to engage in the confpiracy ; 
intinuating that by this means, they might marry into the 
family of the Tarquins, fhare in their royal pro^6i:s,anci, 
at the fame time be fet free from the yoke of a ftupid ai^d 
cruel father. For, his inflexibility in punifhing cnniinals, 
they called cruelty ; and the ilupidity, which he md ufed 
a long time as a cloak to fhelter him from the bloody de- 
signs of the tyrants, had procured him the name oi Bru^ 
fuiff which he refufed not to be known by afterwards. 

The youths thus engaged, were brought to confer with 
the Aquilii ; and all agreed to take a great and horrible 
oath, by drinking together of the blood,t and tafting^ the 
entrails of a man facrificed for that purpofe. This cere- 
mony was performed in the houfe of the Aquilii ; and the 
room cholen for it (as it was natural to fuppofe) was dark 
and retired. But a flave, named Vindicius, lurked there 
undifcovered. Not. that he»had placed himfelf in that room 
by degiin ; nor had he any fufpicion of what was going to 
be tranfadted $ but happening to be there, and perceiving 

*. Dionyiius and Livy make mention of no more than two ; but 
Plutarch agrees with thofe who iay that Brutu» had more, and that 
Marcus Brutus, who killed Cxfar, was dei'cended from one of thefti. 
Cicero is among thofe that holdthe latter opinion ;orelfehepretended 
to be fo, to make the caufeand perfon of Brutus more popular. 

f Tarquin had put the father and brother of Brutus to death. 

J They thought fucha horrid facrifice would oblige every mem- 
ber of the confpiracy to inviolable fecrecy. Cataline put die iam« 
in praflice afterwards. 

(j The word Sty«»F, fignifies to tajle as well as to toucfu\ 
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with what hafte and concern they entered, he ftopped 
Aort for fear of being feen, and hid himfelf behind t 
' «heft ; yet fo that he could fee what was done, and hear 
what was refolved upon. They came to a refoiution to 
kill theconfuU; and having wrote letters to (ignifyae 
Biuch to Tarquin, they gave them to the ambailadors, who 
then were guefts ta the Aquilii, and prefent at the con- 
. ^piracy. 

When the affair was over they withdrew, and Vindi- 
cius, Dealing from his lurking bote, was not determined 
what to do, but diilurbed with doubts. He thought it 
Shocking, as indeed it was, to accufe the fons of the mofl 
horrid crimes to their father Brutus, or the nephews to 
their uncle Collatinus ; and it did not prefently occur to 
^im that a^y private Roman was fit to be trulled with fo 
important a fecret. On the other hand he was fo much 
tormented with the knowledge of fuch an abominable 
treafon, that he could do any thing rather than conceal 
it. ^length induced by the public fpirit and humanity 
•of Varerius, he bethought himfelf of applying to him, a 
man eafy of accefs, and willing to be confulted by the 
neceflitous, whofe houfe was always open, and who aever 
refufed to hear the petitions even of the meaneft af the 
people. 

Accordingly Vindicius coming, and difcoverihg to him 
the whole, in the prefence of his brother Marcus and hie 
wife, Valerius aftoniflied and terrified at the plot, would 
not let the man go, but (hut him up in the room, and left 
his wife to watch the door. Then he ordered his brother 
to furround the late king's palace, to feize the letters, if 
poffible, and to fecure the fervants ; while himfelf, with 
many clients and friends whom he always had about him, 
and a numerous retinue of fervants, went to the houfe of 
the Aquilii. As they were gone out and no one expelled 
him, he forced open the doors, and found the letters in 
the ambaflador's room. Whilft he was thus employed, 
the Aquilii ran home in great hafte, and engaged with 
him at the door, endeavoring to force the letters from 
him. But Valerius and his party repelled their attack, 
and twifting their gowns about their necks, after much 
Xlruggling on both fides, dragged them with great diffi- 
culty through the ftreets into the forum, Marcus Valerius 
had the fame fuccefs at the royal palace, where he feized 
'Other letters ready to be conveyed away among the goods. 
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Iftid han3s on what fcrvants of the king he Hould find, and 
had them alfo into the forum. 

^ When the confuls had put a ftop to the tumult, Vindi- 
cms was produced by order of Valerius ; and the accufa* 
tion being lodged, the tetters were read, which the trai- 
tors had not the aiturance to contradict. A melancholy 
itillnefs reigned among the reft ; but a few, willing to fa^ 
tor Brutus, mentioned banifhment. The tears of Collat- 
inus, and the filence of Valerius, gavefome hopes of mer- 
cy. But Brutus called upon each of his fons by name> 
end faid, Tou Thus, and you Valerius,* *wby do not you 
make your defence apainft the charge f After they had 
been thus queftioned three feveral times, and made no an*, 
fwer, he turned to the li^ors, and faid, Tours is the fare 
that remains. The li^ors immediately laid hold on the 
youths, ftripped them of their garments, and^ living tied 
their hands behind them, flogged them feverely with their 
vods. And though others turned their eyes afide, unable 
to endure the.fpei^tacle, yet it is faid that Brutus neither 
looked another way, nor l\ifFered pity in the leaft to fmooth 
his ftern and an^ry countenance ;t regarding his fons as 
they fufFered with a threatening afpeCt, till they were ex* 
tended on the ground, and their heads cut off with the ax. 
Then he departed, leaving the reft to his colleague. This 
was an a6lion which it is not eafy to praife or condema 
with propriety. For either the excefs of virtue raifed his 
foul above the influence of the paffions, or elfe the eXC^fs 
of refentment deprefled it into infcnfibility. Neither the 
one nor the other was natural, nor fuitable to the human 
faculties, but was either divine or brutal. It is more 
Equitable, however, that our judgment fhould give its 
fenftion to the glory of this great man, than that «ur 
weakhefs fhould incline us to doubt of his virtue. For 
the Romans do not look upon it as fo glorious a work for 
Romulus to have built the city, as for Brutus to have 
founded and edablilhed the commonwealth. 

* The name of Brntus's fecond fon was not Valerius, butTiberius. 

f LIvy gives us a different account of firutus*s behavior. Quum 
inter (mne tempus pAler, vultufqnc et os ejus^fpe^aculo ejfct, eminentean^ 
imo patrio inter pubiica poena minifterium. There could not be a more 
ftriking l'pe6lacle than the countenance of Brutus, for anguifh fate 
mixed with dignity, and he could not conceal the fathi^r, though he, 
(upported the magiiirate. Liv. lib. ii. cap. 5. 

Vol. I. W 
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After Brutus had left the tribunal, the thought of whst 
was done involved the reft in aftoniihment, horror, and 
nience. But the eafinefs and forbearance of Collatinus 
gave frefli fpirits to theAquilii, they begged time to make 
their defence, and detired that their flave Vindicius might 
be reflored to them, and not remain with their accufers. 
The conful was inclined to grant their requed and there- 
upon to difmifs the aflembly ; but Valerius would neither 
fuffer the flave to be taken from amon^ the crowd, nor 
the people to difmifs the traitors and withdraw. At laft 
he feized the criminals himfelf, and called for Brutus, ex- 
claiming th&t Collatinus a6led mod unworthily, in layipg 
his colleague under the hard neceflity of putting his own 
fons to death and then inclining to gratify the women by 
rcleafing the betrayers and enemies or their country. 
Collatinus, upon this, lofing all patience, commanded 
Vindicius to be taken away j the li^rs made way through 
the crowd, feized the man, and came to blows with fiich 
as endeavored to refcue him. The friends of Valerius 
flood upon their defence, and the people cried out for 
Brutus. Brutus returned, and filence being made, he 
faid, // lutfj enough for him to give judgment upon his oiun 
fons 5 as for the rejf, he left them to the fentence of the 
people^ njjho *were no'w free ; and any ane that chofe it 
might plead before them* They did not, however wait 
for pleadiflgs, but immediately put it to the vote, with one 
voice condemned tliem to die ; and the traitors were be- 
headed. Collatinus, it feems, was fomewhat fufpefted 
before, on account of his near relation to the royal fami- 
ly;* and one of his names was obnoxious to the people, 
for they abhorred the very name of Tarquin. But on 
this occalion he had provoked them beyond expreluon j 
and therefore he volunUrily refigned the confulftiip, and 
retired from the city. A new election confequently was 
held, and Valerius declared conful with great honor, as a 
proper mark of gratitude for his patriotic zeal. As he 
was of opinion that Vindicius fhould have his fliare ef the 
reward, he procured a decree of the people that the free- 
dom of the city Ihould be given him, which was never 

• Lucius Tarquinius, the fon of Egerius, and nephew of Tar- 
quinius Prifcus, was called Collatinus, from Collatia, of which he 
was governor. Tarquinius Superbus, and Egcxius the father of CoU 
latiaus, were firil coufms. 
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conferred on a flave before, and that he fliould be enrolled 
in what tribe he pleafed, and give his fuffrage with it. As 
for other freedmen, Appius wanting to make himfeif 
popular, procured them a right of voting, long after. 
The a6t of enfranchifing a flave is to this day called Fin-^ 
diSfa (we are told) from this Vindicius. 

The next ftep that was taketi, wa» to give up the goods 
of the Tarquins to be plundered ; and their palace and 
other houfes were levelled with the ground. The p leaf- 
anted part of the Campus Martius had been in their pof- 
iellion, and this was now confec rated to the god Mars.* 
It happened to be the time of harveft, and the flieaves 
then lay upon the ground ; but as it was confecrated, they 
thought it not lawful to thrafh the corn, or to make ufe 
of it 5 a great number of hands, therefore, took it up in 
bafkets, and threw it into the river. The trees were alfo 
cut down and thrown in after it, and the ground left en- 
tirely without fruit or produ6l, for the fervice of the 
god. t A great quantity of different forts of things being 
thus thrown in together, they were not carried far by 
the current, but ^ly to the (hallows where the firft heaps 
had ftopp«d. Finding no farther paflTage, every thing fet- 
tled there, and the whole was bound ftill fafter by the riv- 
er ; for that wafhed down to it a deal of mud, which not 
only added to the mafs, but ferved as a cement to it ; and 
the current, far from diflblving it, by its gentle preflure 
gave it the greater firmnefs. The bulk and folidity of 
this mafs received continual additions, raoft of what was 
brought down by the Tyber fettling there. It is now an 
ifland facred to religious ufes ;J feveral temples and por- 
ticos have been built upon it, and it is called in Latin //i- 
ter duos ponteSy§ the ifland between the tivo bridges. 
Some fay, however, that this did not happen at the dedi- 
cation of Tarquin's field, but fome ages after, when Tar- 
quinia, a veftal, gave another adjacent field to the public ; 
for which (he was honored with great privileges, partic- 

• Plutarch (hould have faid reconfecrated. For it was devoted 
to that gad in the time of Romulus, as appears from his laws. But 
the Tarquins had facrilegioufly converted it to their own ufe, 

+ A field fo kept, was very properly adapted to the fervice of the 
god of war, who lays wafle all hcfore him. 

J Livy fays it was Iccured againflthe force of the current by jettecs. 

4 The Fabrician bridge joined it to the city on the fide ot the cap- 
itoif and the Ceftian bridge on the fide of the JanicuUne gate. 



ularly that of giving her teltimony in court,, which wat 
refufed to all other women ; they likewife voted her lib^ 
erty to marry, but fhe did not accept it. This is the ac- 
county thougii ieemingly &buIous^ which fome giv« of 
Ihe matter. 

Tarquin, defpairing to reafcend the throne by ftratagem^ 
ij^plied to the Tufcans, who gave him a kind reception^ 
and prepared to conduct him back with a great armament.. 
The confuls led th« Roman forces againd them ; and the 
two armies were drawn up in certain confecrated parcels 
of ground^ the one called the Arfian grove,, the other the 
^iiiviaa meadow. When they came to charge, Amns,. 
the fon of Tarquin, and Brutus, the Roman conful,* 
ttiet each other, not by accident but defign ; animated by 
hatred and refentment, the one againft a tyrant and enemy 
of his country, the other to revenge his banilhment, they 
fpurred their horfes to the encounter. As they engaged 
rather with fury than condu^, th^ laid themfelves 
open, and fell by each other's hand. The battle, whofe 
onfet was fo drradful, had not a milder conclusion ; the 
Carnage was prodigious, and equal on both fides^ till at 
length the armies were feparated by a ftorm. 

Valerius was in great perplexity, as he knew not which 
lide had the victory, and found his men as much difmayed 
at the fight of their own dead, as animated by the lofs of 
the enemy. So great, indeed, was the flaugnter, that it 
could not be diilinguiflied who had the advantage ; and 
each army having a near view of their own lofs, and only 
guefling at that of the enemy, were inclined to think them- 
ielves vanquiihed, rather than vi<ilorious. When night 
came on (fuch a night as one might imagine after (6 bloody 
a day) and both camps were huAed in illence and repofe, 
it is faid that the grove ihook, and a loud voice proceeding 
from it declared} that the Tu/cans bad hfi one mam mere 
them the Romans^ The voice was undoubtedly divine \X 
lor inunediately upon that the Romans recovered their 
fpirits, and the field rung with acclam^ions ; whil^the 

• Brutus is defcrvedly rcckoBcd among the moft illuftrious he- 
roes. He reftored liberty to his country, fecuted it with the blood 
of his own foni, and died in defending it agalnft a tyrant. The 
RoDMna afterwards erefted his ftatuein thecapitol,wherche was plac, 
ed in the midft of the kings of Rome, with a naked fwojd ia his hand. 

■f It was faid to be the voice of the god Pan. 
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Ttifcans, flruck with fear and confiifion, deferted their 
camp and moft of them difperfed. As for thofe that re- 
mainedy who were not quite five thoufand, the Romans 
took them prifoners, and plundered the canlp. When the 
dead were numbered, there were found on the fide of the 
Tufcans, eleven thoufand three hundred, and on that of 
the Romans as many, excepting one." This battle is faid 
to have been fought on the laft of February. Valerius 
was honored with a triumph, and was the firit conful that 
made his entry in a chariot and four. The occafion render- 
ed the fpedlacle glorious and venerable, not invidious, and 
(as fome would have it) grievous to the Romans ; for, if 
that had been the cafe, the cuftom would not have been 
fo zealoufly kept up, nor would the ambition to obtain a 
triumph have lafted fo many ages. The people were pleaf- 
cd, too, with the honors paid by Valerius, to the remains 
of his colleague, his burying him with fo much pomp, 
and pronouncing his funeral oration ; which laft the Ro- 
mans fo generally approved, or rather were fo much charm- 
ed with, that afterwards all the great and illuftrious men , 
among them, upon their deceafe, had their encomium 
from perfons of diftin6lion.* This funeral oration was 
more ancient than any among the Greeks, unleTfs we allow 
what Anaximenes, the orator, relates, that Solon was the 
author o£ this cuftom. 

But that which offended and exafperated the people was 
this : Brutus, whom they confidered as the fatner of lib- 
erty, would not rule alone, but took to himfelf a firft and 
a fecond colleague ; yet this man (faid they) grafps the 
njohole authority^ and is not the fuccejfor to the confulate of 
Brutus^ to ixihicb he has no rights but to the tyranny of 
Tarquin, To tnhat purpofe is it in 'words to extol Brutus ^ 
and in deeds to imitate TarquinyivbiU he has all the rods 
and axes carried before him alone y and fets out from a 
boufe more fiately than the royal palace ivbicb be demoU 
ijbed F It is true, Valerius did live in a boufe to9 lofty and 

* Funeral orations were not in ufe among the Greeks till the bat- 
tle of Marathon, which was fixteen years after the death of Brutus. 
The heroes .that fell fo glorioufly there, did, indeed^ well defervc 
fuch eulogiums ; and the Grecians never granted them but to thofe 
that were flain fighting for their country. In this refpe£l the cuf- 
tom of the Romans was more equitable ; for they honored witK 
thofe public marks of regard fuchashad fervcd their countfyiaany 
capacity) 

W » 
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fvUpeitiy OS tilt VcSiii eminence whieh conmmtidcdtiio^. 
ram and every thing that pafled ^ and ts the avenues weve 
diiEoilty and tfte afeent Hc^^ when he cs»e down from it 
hh a»pearaneo w asv e y y po^pous^ and refeoAbled the date 
of a king nkiMcp than that of a oonfiil. ftut he foon fliow- 
od of w)vitGe«fe(}iMace it i» for perfena in high flatioas^and 
«uthoritv to have their ear& open to tmth-and good ad- 
vico^ rattier dun tattety. For when hia friends informed 
hte tiMtt moft peoplo thought he was taking wrong fteps, 
he made iiodi^te> nor eaprefied any Mfentmenty'but had^- 
Uy afifembtod a number of weriuaen whilA it was yet nighty 
who desnliiMd hie hoofe entirdy ; fb that when the Ro- 
mum in the morning aflembled to fook upon it^ tiiey ad- 
mired and admred hia magmmimity ; but, at tlie fttno 
timev wcretxouUed to fee fo grand soid maffnificent an ed« 
ifioe nuned by the envy of the citizens^ as they would have 
lamented tlM death of a great man. who had iaUenaa fud^ 
deaivy and by the fame caufe. It gave them pain^ too, to 
iee ix 0OBiiil» who had now no home, obuged to take 
fludter in another man^s houfe. For Vidertus was ent^* 
Hinad bjr his fHends, tiU the people provided^ piece of 
ground mrhim, where a^lcfs- ibtely houfe* waabuitt!, in the 
place whetie the temple of Vi&ory now fhmds;^ 

DefifQms to mako )as high olficay as wail as bimlelfy 
rather agreeable than formidable to the people, he order- 
ad- the aaes to be taken awa^i from t]u^rods, and that» 
whenever he went to the great aflembly, the rods (hould 
be avaled ia iefpc£t to the dtieensv as if Hie iupreme pow- 
«r were kidged m thtm : A cuAom which the confuls ob- 
ferve to this day.f* The people were aot awnrey that by 
*this he did not ieflen his own power (as they imagined). 
but only by fuch an inihtnce of moderatio% obviated and 
cut off all oecafion of envy ; and gained as much »ith<»'. 
ity to his pcrfon, as he feemed to take from his of- 
fice ;. for they all^ iubmitted to him with pleaftue, and 
were is> much charmed with his behavior, that they gave 
him the namjt of fubUcola \ that is, the Be^pU's re- 

♦ Plutarch has it when the temple cslUdVicus, PUblicus nowjlands. 
He found in the hiftorians vica jbotet^ which in old Latin (ignifies 
vi&oryi but as he did not undcrftand it, he fubftitutcd f^iciu Pukli- 
cuj, which here would haTe no fcnfe at all. 

f'The axes too wtze (till bomc More the confuU. whca tfaey 
wese ia the field* 



JfeHftdfi^emt. In thi^boifhhis foinHeriUMoei^werrlctft; 
and lhi» we fhid! niftke ufo o^ in the fe(]ud of his life. 

kuieQf^ it war ii» mof^ th)»l; ]ii» due; for he permittod 
adl t& fue ^ the coitfuA^p;* Yet, befoma colleague imaft 
afypoinlbd Mm, ato he knew'no^ whaifc might happen^ and 
was-aoprehenfivr- <s§ fotide oppofidofi^&^om-ignonuiee or eti^ 
^^y-wmiehehad thefolejKMfMnr hemade uieo^itto eflialk 
liiblbtnd ef tlie i|k>ftiufeml and evcelitnt MeguladoDS* In 
the firft^ plaee he filled up the fenAte^ which then wa&very 
titan ; meral of that aluguft body having been* put to death 
by Tarquin before, and others fallen in the late barde. 
lie is faid to hmt made up^ the number » hundred amd 
ixtyfouir. In the next pisice he canfedceitatn^law^s to^be 
enai^ledy which greadv augmented thepower* ol^the peo* 
pie. The ik'ft gave liberty of ^peaid from the conful* te^ 
the people ; the^fcond macte ifdeathta enter upon the 
aiagiftrairyv without the people's confenr ; ehe third was 
greatly hi' favor of the poor, as, by ei&empting them^jfroni, 
taxes, t it promoted thctr attention to manufactures. Evea 
his law s^inft difobedience to the confuls, was myt lefs 
popular l^an< the reft ; and, in efeCt, it £»^ored the com- 
monaky radier than the great ; Ibr the fine was only the 
value of five oxen and two iheep. The v^ue of » fheep 
was ten 0^0/i, df an 03i a hundied ;$ the Romans as yet 
not maldng mueh ufe of money, becau&'their wealth con« 
iiAed in abundance of eaitle. To this day they ca^l their 
fubftance feculi^ honipeeuSf. cattle, their moft ancient 
eoins havmg the impreiuon' of an ox, » fheep, or a hog ^ 
and their Tons being diftinguifhed with the names ofSuiUr^ 
BujMiif Cafrartr^wsid P»mr>. derived from the names of 
&ch animals. 

Though thefe laws of Pubiieol* were pojnilar and equi* 
table ; yet^ amidft this moderation, the puniihment he ap- 
pointed in one cafe, was fevere. For he made it lawfulv 
without a form o£ tciaJ, to kill any man that ihould attemp t 

* If PViblic<rfa give the plebiaiM, as well a» the patriciarld, a right 
te dw coniuUfee, that right did mot then take place: For Lacius Sex- 
itus was the iirft plebian whe arrived atthatlwner, many ages i^ter- 
the time of which Plutatch i^>eaks; and this continued but eleven 
y«a» ; for in the twelfth, which was the four hundi^dth year of 
Rome, bodi the confuls were again patricians, tiv, 1. vii. cap. 1 8i» 

+ He exempted artificers, widows, and old men, who had no 
children to relieve them, from paying tribute. 

X Before, the fine was fuch as the comaonaity could not pay. 
-without abiolote niin. 
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to fet himfelf up for king ; and the perfon that took awaj' 
his life was to itand excufed, if he could make proof of th& 
intended crime. His reafon for fuch a law, we prefume, 
was this : Though it is not poilible that he who under-^ 
takes fo great an enterprife, fhould efcape all notice, yet 
it is very probable, that though fufpefted, he may accom- 
plilh his defigns before he can be brought to anfwer for it 
in a judicial way ; and as the crime, if committed, would 
prevent his bemg called to account for it, this law cm» 
powered any one to punifh him before fuch cognizance was 
taken. 

His law concerning the treafury did him honor. It was 
neceflary that money (hould be raifed for the war from 
the edates of the citizens, but he determined that neither 
himfelf nor any of his friends (hould have the difpofal of 
it ; nor would he fuft'er it to be lodged in any private houfe. 
He, therefore, appointed the temple of Saturn to be the: 
treafury, which tney ftill made ufie of for that pupofe, and 
empowered the people to choofe two young men as quaft^ 
orsy or treafurers.* The firft were Publius Veturius and 
Marcus Minutius \ and a large fi^m was colIe6ted ; for a 
hundred and thirty thoufand perfons were taxed^ though 
the orphans and widows ilood exQufed. 

Thefe matters thus regulated, he procured Lucretius, 
the father* of the injured Lucretia, to be appointed his col- 
league. To him he gave xhcfafces (as they are called) to- 
gether with the precedency, as the older man j and this 
mark of refpeft to age, has ever fmce continued. As Lu- 
cretius died a few days after, another ele6lion was held, 
and Marcus Horatiusf appointed in his room for the re» 
maining part of the year. 

About that time, Tarquin, making preparations for a 
fecond war againft the Romans, a great prodigy is faid t» 
have happened. This prince, while yet upon the throne 

•Thcofficcof thequaeftorswasto take care of the public treafure, 
lor which they were accountable, when their year was out ; to fur- 
nifli the necelTary fums for the fervice of the public ; and to receivt 
ambafTadors, attend them, and provide them with lodgings and other 
ncceflarics. A general could not obtain the honors of a triumph till 
he had given them a faithful account of the fpoils he had taken, tod- 
fworn to it. There were at firft two quaeftors only, but when«thft 
Roman empire was confiderably enlarged, their number was in- 
ereafed. The office of quaeftor, though often difcharged by per* 
fens who had been confiUs, was the firfi ftep to great employments. 

t Horatius Pul villus. 
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had alnioft finiihed the temple of Jupiter CapitoKnas, when 
either by the dire^on of an oracle,* or upon fome fancy 
of his own, he ordered the artiils of Veil to make an earth- 
en chariot^ which was to be placed on the top of it. Soon 
after this he forfeited the crown. The Tufcans, however, 
moulded the chariot, and fct it in the furnace ; but the 
cafe was very different with it from that of other clay in 
the fire, which condenfes and contratSls upon the exhala* 
tion of the moifture, whereas, it enlarged itfelf and fwelJ- 
ed, till it grew to fuch a fize and hardnefs, that it was with 
difficulty they got it out, even after the furnace was dif- 
xnantled. The foothfayers being of opinion, that this char- 
iot betokened power and fuccefs to the perfons with whom 
it ihould remam, the people of Veil determined not to give 
it up to the Romans ; but upon their demanding it, re^ 
turned this anfwer, that it belonged to Tarqiiin, not to 
thofe that had driven him from his kingdom. It hap- 
pened that a few days after, there was a chariot race at 
Veii, which wasobferved aSrufual,e3fceptthat asthechar^ 
ioteer who had won the prize and received the crown, was 
gently driving out of the ring, the horfes took fright from 
no vilible caufe ; but either by fome direction of the gods, 
or turn of fortune, ran away with their driver, at full ipeed 
towards Rome. It was in vain that he pulled the reins, or 
foothed them with words, he Was obliged to give way to 
the career, and was whirled along, till they came to th^ 
capitol, where they flung him, at the gate now called iSa- 
iumena. The Veientes, furprifed and terrified at this in-* 
cident, ordered the artifts to deliver up the chariot, t 

Tarquin, the ion of Demaratus, in his wars with the Sa« 
bines^ made a vow to build a temple to Jupiter Capitoli« 
nus J which was performed by Tarquin /j&tf proudy fon or 
grandfon to the former. He aid not, however, confecrate 
it, for it was not quite finiib^d, when he was expelled from 
Kome.| When the iaft hand was put to it, and it had re-^ 

^ ItVas sin ufual thing to place chariota on the topft of temples* 
f A miracle of this kind, and not lefs extraordinary, is faid to 
have happened in modem Heme. When p«orSL Michael's church 
was in a ruinous condition, the horfes that were employed in draw<« 
ing ftonc^ through the city, unjdiimoufly agieed to carry their loads 
tt> St. Michael. 

X "this temple was 20Q feet long, and 185 and upwards biroad. 
The front was adotaed with three rows of cdlumns, and the fidea 
with two. In the nave were three flirinei, one of Jupiter, auathci 
of Juno, aad th^ third of Minerva. 
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ccived every fuitablc ornament, Publicola was ambitions 
of the honor of dedicating it. This excited the envy of 
fome of the nobility, who could better brook his other 
honors ; to which, indeed, in his legiflative and military 
capacities, he had a better claim ; but as he had no con-, 
cern in this, they did not think proper to grant it him, but 
encouraged and importuned Horatius to apply for it. In 
the mean time, Publicola's command of the army neceflk- 
rily required his abfence, and his advcrfaries taking the 
opportunity to procure an order from the people, that Ho- 
ratms ftjould dedicate the temple, conducted him to the 
capitol : A point which they could not have gained had 
Publicola been prefent. Yet fome fay, the confuls having 
caft lots for it,* the dedication fell to Horatius, and the 
" expedition, againft his inclination, to Publicola. But we 
may eafily conje6lure how they ftood difpofed, by the pro- 
ceedings on the day of dedication. This was the thir- 
teenth of September, which is about the full moon of the 
month Metagitnioftf when prodigious numbers of all ranks 
being affembled, and filence enjoined, Horatius, after the 
other ceremonies, took hold of one of the gate ports (as 
the cuftom is) and was going to pronounce the prayer of 
confecration. But Marcus, the brother of Publicola, who 
had flood for fometime by the gates, watching his oppor- 
tunity, cried out, Conful^ your Jon lies dead in the camp. 
This gave great pain to all that heard it ; but the conful, 
not in the Teaft difconcertcd, made anfwer. Then cafi out 
the dead tohereyou pleafe, I admit of no mourning on this 
•ccajion \ and fo proceeaed to finifli the dedication. The 
news was not true but an invention of Marcus, who hoped 
by that means to hinder Horatius from completing what he 
was about. But his prefence of mind is equally admirable, 
whether he immediately perceived the falfity, or believed 
the account to be true, without fliowiog any emotion. 

The fame fortune attended the dedication of the fecond 
temple. The firft, built by Tarquin, and dedicated by 
Horatius, as we have related, was afterwards deftroyed by 
fixty in the civil wars.f Sylla rebuilt it, but did not live to 

♦ Livy fays pofitively, thty cafi lots for it. Plutarch feems to have 
taken the fequel of the ftory from him. Liv. lib. ii. c. 8. 

+ After the firft temple was deftroyed in the wars between Sylla 
»ad Marius, Sylla rebuilt it with columns of Marble, which hehad 
taken out of the temple of Jupiter Olympius at Athens, and tran(. 
ported to Home. But (aA Plutarch obl«rves]| he did notlWe to coi^ 
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"confecrate it ; fo the dedication of this fecond temple fell 
to Catullus. It was again deftroyed in the troubles whick 
happened in the time of Vitellius ; and a third was built 
by Vefpafian, who, with his ufual good fortune^ put the. 
1^ hand to it, but did not fee it demoliAiedy as it was foon 
after J happier in this refpe6t than Sylla, who died before 
his was dedicated, Vefpafian died before his was deftroyed.. 
For immediately after his deceafe, the capitol was burnt. 
The fourth, which now (lands, was built and dedicated by 
Domitian. Tarquin is faid to have expended thirty thou-' 
fand pounds weight of iilver upon the foundations only; 
but the greateft wealth any private man is fuppofed to be 
now podefled of in Rome, would not anfwer the expenfc 
of the gilding of the prefent temple, w,hich amounted to 
more than twelve thoufand talents.* The pillars are of 
Peatelic marble, and the thicknefs was in excellent propor- 
tion to their length, when we faw them at Athens ; but 
when they were cut and polifhed anew at Rome, they gain- 
ed not fo much in the polifh, as they loii in the propor- 
tion J for their beauty is iryured by their appearing too 
flender for their height. But after admiring the magnif- 
icence of the capitol, if any one was to go and fee a galle- 
ry, a hall, or bath, or the apartments of the women, in Do- 
mitlan's palace, what is faid by Epicharmus of a prodigal, 

Yourlavi(h*d ftores fpeak not the liberal mind, 
But the diieafe of giving ; 

he might apply to Domitian in fome fuch manner as this-; 

Neither pie fy nor magnificence appears in your expenfe ; 

you hwue the dijeafe of building j like Midas of old^ you 

.ecrate it ; and he was heard to fay, as he was dying, that his leav* 
'ng that temple to be dedicated by another, was the only unfortu- 
nate circumftance of his life. 

* ^94' 35^1- ftcrling. in this we may fee the great diftance be- 
tween the wealth of private citizens in a free country, and that of 
the fubje^ls of an arbitrary monarch. In Trajan's time there was not 
a private man in Rome worth 200.Q00I ; whereas, under the com- 
monwealth, i£miliusScauru4,in hifiacdile{hip,erefted a temporar/ 
theatre which coft above 500,0001. ; Marcus Craifus had aneftatein 
land, of above a railUon a year ; L. Cornelius Balbus left, by will, 
Co every Roman citisen, twenty five if nanV, which amounts to about 
fixteen (hillings of our money ; and many private men among the 
Romans maintained from ten to twenty thoufand flaves, not fo 
much for fervice as oftcntation. No wonder then that the flaves onc« 
te ;k. up anas, and went to war with the Roman commonweaUk. 
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nvauld turn enterj thing to geld and marble* So mud) 
for this fubjcft. 

Let us now return to Tarquin. After that great battie 
iQ which he lofl his fon, who was killed in fingle combat 
by Brutus, he fled to Clufium> and begged aififtance of 
Laras Porfena, then the moft powerful prince in Italy, and 
4L man of great worth and honor, Porfena prom ifed him 
JCuccors 5* and, in the firft place, fent to the Romans, com- 
manding them to receive Tarquin. Upon their refufal, he 
declared war againf^ them ; and having informed them of 
the time when, and the place where, he would make his 
iiflauU, he marched thither accordingly, with a great army. 
Publicola, who was then abfent, was chofen conful a fee* 
ond time,t and with him Titus Lucretius. Returning to 
Rome and defirous to outdo Porfena in fpirit^ he built the 
town of Sigliuria, notwithftanding the enemy'sapproach ; 
and when he had finifted the walls at a great cxpenfe, be 
placed in it a colony of feven hundred men, as if he held 
his adverfary very cheap, Porfena, however, aflaultcd it 
in a fjpirited manner, drove out the garrifon,^nd purfued 
the fugitives fo clofe, that he was near entering Rome 
along with them. But Publicola met him without the 
gates, and joining battle by the river, fuftained the ene- 
my's attack, who prefled on with numbers, till at laft fink- 
ing under the wounds he had gallantly received, he was 
carried out of the battle. Lucretius, his colleague, having 
the fame fate, the cour^ige of the Romans drooped, and 
they retreated into the city for fecurity. The enemy mak- 
ing good the purfuitto the wooden bridge, Rome was in 
great danger of being taken, when Horatius Cocles,^ and 
with him two others of the firfl rank, Herminius and Spu- 
»rius Lartius,|| flopped them at the bridge. Horatius had 

♦Befides that Porfena was wiHmg to affift a diftreffed king, he 
'confidered the Tarquins as his countryiiien, for they were of Tufcan 
eKtra£lion. 

+ It was when Publicola was conful the third time, and had for 

•colleague Horatius Pulvitlus, that Porfena marched againft Rom^ 

j: Sigliuria was not built at this time, nor out of oftentatlon,as Plu- 

4archlays; forit was built as a barrier ^againft-^tibe Latins andtbeHer- 

iiici,andnotin the third, but in theiccond confulflaip of Publicola. 

^ He was ion to a brother of Horatius the conful»and a defcend- 
ant of that Horatius who remained vi^rious in the greatcombat be- 
tween theHoratii and Curiatii in the reign of TuUusJHollilJus. 

li In the Greek text it is Lucretius, which we fuppole is a cov» 
caption of Laitius, the name wc find in Livy. 
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i^e furname of Codes from his having loft an eye in the 
>vars ; or, as fome will have it, from the form of his nofe, 
"which was fo very flat, that both his eyes, as well as eye- 
brows, feemecl to be joined together ; fo that when the vul- 
gar intended to call him Cyclops y by amifnomer they called 
him Codes, which name remained with him. This man, 
ftanding at the head of the bridge, defended it againft the 
enemy till the Romans broke it down behind him. Then 
he plunged into the Tyber, armed as he was, andiwam to the 
other fide, but was wounded in the hip with a Tufcan 
fpear. Publicola, ftruck with admiration of his valor, 
immediately procured a decree, that every Roman fhould 
give him one day*s provifions ;* and that he fhould have 
«s much land as he himfelf could encircle with a-plough in 
one day. Befides, 'they eredted his ftatue in brafs in the 
temple of Vulcan, with a view to confole him, by this 
honor for his wound> and lanlenefs confequent upon it.f 

While Porfena laid clofe fiege to the city, the Romans 
were attacked with famine, and another body of Tufcans 
laid wafte the country. Publicola, who was now conful 
the third time, was ot opinion that no operations could 
be carried on againft Porfena, but defenftve ones. He 
marched out,J however, privately againft thofe Tufcans 
who had committed fuch ravages, defeated them, and kill- 
ed five thoufand. 

The ftory of MuciusJ has been the fubjeft of many 
pens, and is varioufly related : I ftiall give that account of 
it which feems moft credible. Mucius was in all refpe6ls 
a man of merit, but particularly diftinguiflied by his val- 
or. Having fecretly formed a fcheme to take off Porfena, 
he made his way into his camp in a Tufcan drefs, where 
he likewife took care to fpeak the Tufcan language. In 
this difguife l^e approached the feat where the king fat 

* Probably he had three hundred thouiand contributors, for even 
the women readily gave in their quota. 

f This defe£l, and his having but one eye, prevented his ever be- 
ing conful. 

X The confuls fpread a report, which was foon carried into the 
Tufcan camp by the (laves who deferted, that the next day all the 
cattle brought thither from the country, would be Cent to graze in 
the fields under a gu«rci. This bait drew the enemy into an 
ambu(ht-<i — ^ Mucius Cord us. 

Vol. I. X 
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with his nobles ; and as he did not certainly know Porfena 
and thought it improper to aik, he drew his fword,.and 
killed the perfon that feemed moft likely to be the king. 
Upon this ne was feized and examined. Meantime, as 
there happened to be a portable altar there, with fire upon 
it, where the king was about to offer facrifice, Mucius 
thruft his right hand into it ;* and as the flefh was burn- 
ing, he kept looking upon Porfena with a firm and menac- 
ing afpedt, till the king, aftonifhed at his fortitude, return- 
ed him his fword with his own hand. He received it with 
his left hand, from whence we are told he had the fur- 
name of Sca*vola^ which (ignifies lefthanded \ and thus 
addrefPed himfelf to Porfena : " Yeur threatenings I re- 
** garded not, but am conquered by your generofity, and 
'' out of gratitude will declare to you what no force fhould 
** have wrefted from me. There are three hundred Ro- 
** mans that have taken the ikme refolution with mine, 
•* who now walk about your camp, watching their opp«r- 
•* tunity. It was my lot to make the firft attempt, and I 
** am not forry that my fword was dire^ed by fortune 
" againfl another, inllead of a man of fo much honor, who 
** as fuch, (hould rather be a friend than an enen^ to the 
** Romans.*' Porfena believed this account, and was more 
inclined to'hearken to terms, not fo much, in my ojpinion, 
through fear of the three hundred alTaflins, as admiration 
of the dignity pf the Roman valor. All authors call this 
man Mucius Scaevo{a,f except Athenodorus Sandon, who, 
in a work addreffed to O^avia, ftfler to Auguftus, fays he 
was named Poflhumius. 

Publicola, who did not look upon Porfena as fo bitter 
an enemy to Rome, but that he deferved to be taken into 
its frien^fhip and alliance, was fo far from refufing to re- 
fer the difpute with Tarquin to his decifion, that he was 
really defirous of it, and feveral times oifered to prove that 
Tarquin was the worft of men, and juftly deprived of the 
crown. When Tarquin roughly anfwered, that he would 
admit of no arbitrator, much lefs of Porfena, if he chang- 
ed his mind, and forfook his alliance. Porfena was of- 

♦ Livy fays that Porfena threatened Mucius with the torture, by fire, 

to make him difcover his accomplices ; whereupon Mucius thrull his 

hand into the flame, to let him iee that he was not to be intimidated. 

f Mucius was rewarded with a large piece of ground belonging 

to the public. 
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fended, and began to entertain an ill opinion- of him ; be- 
ing likewife folicited to it by his fon Aruns, who ufed all 
his intereft for the Romans, he was prevailed upon to put 
an end to the war, on condition that they gave up that 
part of Tufcany which thevhad conquered,* together with 
the prifoners, and received their deferters. For the per- 
formance of thefe conditions, they gave as hoftages, ten 
young men, and as many virgins, of the bed families in 
Kome ; among whom was Valeria, the daughter of Pub- 
licola. 

Upon the faith of this treaty, Porfena had ceafed from 
all a(5ts of hoftility, when the Roman virgins went down 
to bathe, at a place where the bank, forming itfelf in a 
crefcent, embraces the river in fuch a manner, that there 
it is quite calm and undiflurbed with waves. As no guard 
was near, and they faw none pafling or repaffing, they had 
a violent inclination to fwim over, notwithflanding the 
depth and ftrength of the ftream. Some fay one of them, 
named Cloelia, palled it on horfeback, and encouraged the 
other virgins as they fwam. When they came fafe to 
Publicola, he neither commended nor approved their ex- 
plo^, but was grieved to think he fhould appear unequal 
to Porfena in point of honor, and that this daring enter- 
prife of the virgins (hould make the Romans fufpe<5ted of 
unfair proceeding. He took them therefore, and fent 
them back to Porfena. Tarquin having timely intelligence 
of this, laid an ambufcade for them, and attacked their 
convoy. They defended themfelves though greatly infe- 
rior in, number ; and Valeria, the daughter of Publicola, 
broke through them as they were engaged, with three 
fervants, who conducted her fafe to Porfena's camp. As 
the fkirmiih was not yet decided, nor the danger over, 
Aruns, the fon of Porfena, being informed of it, marched 
up with all fbeed, mit the enemy to flight, and refcued the 
Romans, when Porfena faw the virgins returned, he 
demanded which of them was Ihe that propofcd the de/ign, 
and kt the example. When he underftood that Cldelia 
was. the perfon, he treated her with great politenefs, and 
commanding one of his own horfes to be brought with 
very elegant trappings, he made her a prefentof it. Thofe 
that fay Cloelia was the only one that paifcd the river on 

* The Romans were required to reinftate the Veient^ in the pof- 
feflion of feven vUiageS) which they had taken from them in for- 
mer wajf. 
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horfebacky allege this as a proof. Others fay no fuc& 
confequence can be drawn from it, and that it was nothing 
more than a mark of honor to her from the Tufcan king^ 
for her bravery. An equeftrian ftatiie of her ftands in 
the Fia facra^* where it leads to mount Palatine ; yet 
ibme will have even this to be Valeria's (latue, not Clce- 
lir.'s. 

Porfena, thus reconciled to the Romans, gave many 
proofsof his greatnefsof mind. Among the reft he or- 
dered the Tuicans to carry off nothing but their arms, and 
to leave their camp full of provifions and many other 
things of value, for the Romans. Hence it is, that even in 
our timesy whenever there is a fale of goods belonging to 
the public, they are cried firft as the goods of Porfena, to 
eternize the memory of his gcnerofity. A brazen ftatue> 
of rude and^antique workmanfliip^ was alfo eredted to his 
honor, near the fcnate houfe.f 

After this, the Sabines invading the Roman territor^v 
Marcus Valerius, brother to Publicola, and Pofthumius 
Tubertus, were elefted confuls. As every important ac- 
tion was ftill conducted by the advice and ailiftance of 
PublicoU) Marcus gained two great battles ; in the fecond 
of which he killed thirteen thoufand of the enemy, with- 
out the lofs of one Roman. For this he was not only re- 
warded with a triumph, but a houfe was built for him at 
the public expenfe on mount Palatine. And whereas the 
doors of other houfes at that time opened inwards, the 
ftreet door of that houfe was made to open outwards, to 
ihow by fuCh an honorable diflin^tion, that he wai ^^ays 
ready to receive any propofal for the public lervice.J 
All the doors in Greece, they tell us, were formerly made 
to open fo, which they prove from thofe paffages in the 
comedies, where it is mentioned that thofe that went out 
knocked loud on the infidp of the doors firft, to give warn- 
ing to fuch as paflTed by, or ftood before them, left the 
doors in opening ftiould dafti againft them. 

* Bionyfius of Halicimaffus tdU ut in exprefs tenns, that in his 
time, that is, in ihe reign of Auguftus, there were no remains of that 
flatue, it having been confumed by fire. 

+ The fenate, Itkewife fentan embaiTy to him, with a prefent of 
a throne adorned with ivory, a fceptre, a crown of gold, and a tri- 
umphal robe. « 

X Pofthumius had his (hvre in the triumph, at well aa in th^ 
achievements. 
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■* 
The year" following, Publicola was appointed conful 
the fourth time, becaufe a confederacy between the Sa- 
bines and Latins threatened a war ; and, at the fame 
time, the city was opprefled with fuperftitious terrors, 
on account of the imperfect births and, general abortions 
among the women. Publicola, having conful ted the Si- 
byl's books upon it,* offered facrifice to Pluto, and renew- 
ed certain games that had formerly been inftituted by the 
dire6lion of the Delphic eracle. When he had revived 
the city with the pleafing hope that the gods were appeaf- 
ed, he prepared to arm agamfl the menaces of men 5 for 
there appeared to be a formidable league and ftrong arma- 
ment againft him* Among the Sabines, Appius Claufus 
was a man of an opulen£ fortune, and remarkable perfon- 
al ftrength ; famed, moreover, for his virtues, and the 
force of his eloquence. What is the fate of all great men, 
to be perfecuted by envy, was likewife his ; and his oppof- 
ing the war, gave a handle to malignity to infinuate that 
he wanted to ftrengthen the Roman power, in order the 
more eaffly to enflave his own country. Perceiving that 
the populace gave a willing ear to thefe calumnies, and 
that he was become obnoxious to the abettors of the war, 
he was apprehenfive of an impeachment ; but being pow- 
erfully fupported by his friends and relations, he baae his 
enemies defiance. This delayed the war, Publicola mak- 
■ ing it his bufmefs not only to get intelligence 'of this fedi- 
tion, but alfo to encourage and inflame it, fent proper per- 

* An unknown woman is faid to have come to Tarquin with nine 
volumes of oracles written by the Si^yl of Cuma, for which (he de- 
xnanaed a very conliderable price. Tarquin refufmg to purchafe 
them at her rate, jfhe burnt three of them, and then aiked the fame 
price for the remaining fix. Her propofal being reje£l:ed with fcorn, 
Ihe burnt three more, and, notwithftanding,ftill tnfifted on herfirft 
price. Tarquin, furprifed.atthc novelty of the thing, put the books 
into the hands of the augurs to be examined, who advi&d him to 
purchafe them at any rate: Accordingly he did, and appointed two 
perfons of difiindiion, ftyled Duumviri^ to be guardians of them, 
who locked them up in a vault under the temple of Jupiter Capito* 
- jinus, and there they were kept till they were burnt with the tenlple 
itfelf. Thefe officers, whofe number was afterwards increafed, con- 
fuhe'd the Sibylline books, by dire£lion of the fenate, when fome 
dangerous fedition was likely to break out, when the Roman armies 
had been defeated, or when any of thofe prodigies appeared which 
wete thoughtfatal- They alfo prefidedover the facrifices and Ihowf, 
which they appointed to appcafe the wrath of heaven: 
X 2 ' 
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fonsto Appius, to Ull him, *' That, he was fenfible he 
** was a man of too much goodhefs and integrity^ to avenge 
" himfelf of his countrymen, though greatly injured by 
** them ; but if he choie for his fecurity, to come over to 
<' the Romans, and to get out of the way of his enemies, 
** he ihould find fuch a reception, both in public and pri- 
** vate, as was fuitable to nis virtue, and the dignity of 
** Rome:" Aopius confidered this propofal with great 
attention, and tne neceflity of his affairs prevailed with him 
to accept of it. He, therefore, perfuaded his friends, and 
they influenced many others, fo that live thoufand men of 
the moil peaceable difpofition of any among the Sabines, 
with their families, removed with him to Rome. Publico- 
la, who was prepared for it, received them in the moil 
friendly and hofpitable manner, admitted them to the free* 
dom ot the city, and gave them two acres of land a piece, 
by the river Anio. lb Appius he gave twentyiivc acres, 
and a feat in the fenate. This laid the foundation of his 
greatnefs in the republic, and he ufed the advantage with 
10 much prudence, as to rife to the iSril rank in power and 
authority. The Claudian family,* defcended from him, 
is as illuftrious as any in Rome. 

Though the difputes among the Sabines were decided 
by this migration, the demagogues would not fufFer them 
to red ; reprefenting it as a matter of great difgrace, if 
Appius, now a deferter and an enemy, ihould be able to 
ob(lru6t their taking vengeance of -the Romans, when he 
could not prevent it by his prefence. They advanced 
therefore, with a great army, and encamped near Fidenae. 
Having ordered two thoufand men to lie in ambufh in the 
(hrubby anjdtf&Uow places before Rome, they appointed 
a few horfe at daybreak to ravage the country up to the 
very ffates, and then to retreat, till they drew the enemy 
into the ambufcade. £ut Publicola getting information 
that very day of thefe particulars from deferters, prepared 
himfelf accordingly, and made a difpofition of his forces. 
Poflhumius Balbus, his fon in law, went out with three 
thoufand men, as it began to grow dark, and having 

• There were two families of the Claudii in Rome ; one patrician, 
and the other plebian. The Srft had the furname o£ Pule her, and 
the other of Marceilus, In courfe of time the patrician family pro- 
duced t-wenty three confuls, five di£iators, and feven cenfors, and 
obtained two triumphs, and two ovations. The cmjperoi Tiberius 
deCcendcd of this iinuLy. 
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taken poflellion of the fummka of the hiUs under which 
the Sabines had'Concealed themfelves, watched his op« 
portunity. His colleague Lucretius, with the lighted and 
mod active of the Romans, was appointed to attack the 
SaJ>ine cavalry, as they were driving off the cattle, while 
himfelf, with the reft, of the forces, took a large compafs, 
and enclofed the enemy's rear. The morning happened 
to be very foggy, when Pofthumiu?, at dawn, with loud 
(houts fell upon the ambufcade from the heights, Lucre- 
tius charged the horft in their retreat, and Publicola at- 
tacked the enemy's camp. The Sabines were every where 
worfted, and put to the rout. As the Romans met not 
with the lelift reftftance, the flaughtef was prodigious. It 
is clear that the vain confidence of the Sabines was the 
principal caufe of their ruin. While one part thought 
the other was fafe, they did not ftand upon tneir defence ; 
thofe in the camp ran towards the corps that was placed 
in ambufcade, while they, in their turn, endeavored to 
regain the camp. Thus they fell in with each other in' 
great diforder and in mutual want of that afTiftance which 
neither was able to give. The Sabines would have been 
entirely cut off, had not the city of Fidenae been fo near, 
which proved an afylum to fome, particularly thofe that 
fled when the camp was taken. Such as did not take 
refuge there, were either deftrOyed or taken prifoners. 

The Romans, though accuftomed to afcribe every great 
event to the interpofitibn of the gods, gave the credit of 
this victory folely to the general j and the firft thing the 
foldiers were heard to fay, was, that Publicola had put 
the enemy in their hands, lame, blind, and almoft bound 
for the flaughter. The people were enriched with the 
plunder, and the fale of prifoners. As for Publicola, he 
was honored with a triumph ; and having furrcndercd 
the adminiftration to the fucceeding confuls, he died foon 
after ; thus finifhing his life in circumftances efteemed 
the happieft and moft glorious that man can attain to.* 
The people, as if they had done nothing to requite his 
merit in his life time, decreed that his funeral, fhould be 

* He was the moft virtuous citizen, one of the greateft generals, 
and the moft popular conful Rome ever had. As he had taken 
more care to tranimit his virtues to his pofterity, than to enrich 
them ; and as, notvvithftanding the frugality of his life, and the 
great offices he had borne, there was not found money enough ia 
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folemnized at the public charge ; and to make it the more 
honorable, every one contributed a piece of money called 
^adrans» Befide% the women, out of particular regard 
to his memory, continued the mourning for him a whole 
year. By an order of the citizens, his body was likewifc 
interred within the city, near the place called Feliay and 
all his family were to have a burying place there. At 
prefent, indeed, none of his defpendants are interred in 
that ground : They only carry the corpfe and fet it down 
there, when one ot the attendants puts alighted torch un- 
der it, which he immediately takes oack again. Thus they 
ciaim by that a6l the right, but wave the privilege ; for 
Che body is taken away, and interred without the waUs. 



SOLON AND PUBLICOLA, 

COMPARED. 

HERE is fomething (ingular in this parallel, and what 
has not occurred to us in any other of the lives we have 
written, that Publicola ihould ei^^mplify the maxims of 
Solon, and that Solon ihould pr4)plaim beforehand the 
happinefs of Publicola. For the definition of liappinefs 
which Solon gave Croefiis, is more ^ipplicable to Puolico- 
la than to Tellus. It is true, he pronounces Tellus hap- 
py en account of his virtue, his valuable children, and 
glorious death ; yet he mentions him not in his poems as 
eminently diftinguifhed by his virtue, his children, or his 
emplovments. For Publicola, in his lifetime, attained the 
higheft reputation and authority among the Romans, by 
means of bis virtues ; and after his death, his family was 
reckoned among the moft honorable ; the houfes of the 
Publicolae, the Meflalae, and Valerii,* illuftrious for the 
fpace of fix himdred years,t ftiU acknowledging him as 

his boufe to defray the charges of his fanecal, he was buried, at the 
expenfe of the public. His poverty is a circumftance which Plu- 
tarch (hould have mentioned, becaufe a funeral at the public charge 
was an honor fometimes paid to the rich. 

♦That is the oM^r Valerii, viz. the Maximij the Corvini, the Potiiiy 
the Leeiinif and the Fiacci, 

+ It appears fwrn this paffage, that ■plutarch.'wrote'thislifcabout- 
dK beginning of Tnjui'i reign. 
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the fountain of their honor. Telius like a brave man^ 
keeping his pod, and fighting to the l&fl, fell by the ene- 
my's hand; whereas Publicola, after having (lain his ene- 
mies, (a much happier circumftance than to be flain by 
them) after feeing his country victorious, through hi» 
condu6t as conful and as general, after triumphs and all 
other marks of honor, died that death which Solon had 
fo paifionately wiflied for, and declared fo happy.* So- 
lon, again, in his anfwer to Mimnermus, concerning th« 
period of human life, thus exclaims : 

Let frienddiip's faithful heart attend my bier, 
Heave the fad figh and drop the pitying tear ! 

And Publicola had this felicity. For he was lamented 
not only by his friends and relations, but by the whole 
city J thoufands attended his funeral with tears, with re- 
gret, with the deepeft forrow j and the Roman matrons 
mourned for him, as for the lofs of a fon, a brotheri or a 
common parent. 
Another wifli of Solon's is thus exprefied : 

The flow of riches, though dcfir'd, 
Life's real goods, if -well acquixM, 
tJnjuftly let tut never gain, 
Left vengeance follow in their train. 

And Publicola not only acquired, but emoloyed his richer 
honorably, for he was a generous benefactor to the poor: 
So that if Solon was the wifefl, Publicola was the happieft 
of human kind. What the former had wiftied for as the 
greated and mod defirable of bleffmgs, the latter adlually 
poflfbded and continued to emoy. 

Thus Solon did honor to Publicola, and he to Solon irt 
his turn. For h<e coniidered him as the moil excellent 

* Cicero thought this wi(h of Solon's unfuitable to fo wife a man, 
and preferred to it that of the poeL£nnius, who, pleafing himielf 
with the thought of an immortality on earth as a poet, deiired to 
die unlamented. Cicero rejoiced in the fameprofpe£l as an 'orator. 
The paUion for immortality is, indeed, a natural one ; but as the 
chief part of ourhappinefs confifts in the exercifc of the benevolent 
alfe£lion$, in giving and receiving fmcerc tcftimonics of regard, the 
undoubted expreflions of that regard muft footh the pains of a dy- 
ing man, and comfort him with the reflexion, that he has not been 
'Vanting in the ofices of humanity. 
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pattern that could be propofed, in regulating a democra- 
cy ; and like him, laying afide the pride of power, he ren- 
dered it gentle and acceptable to all. He alfo made ufe 
of feveralof Solon's laws ; for he empowered the people 
to ele6l their own magiftrates, and left an appeal to them 
from the fentence of other courts, as the Athenian law- 
giver had done. He did not, indeed, with Solon, create 
a new fenate,* but he almoft doubled the number of that 
which he found in being. 

His reafon for appointing quteftors or treafurers was, 
that if the conful was a worthy man he might have leif- 
ure to attend to greater affairs ; if unworthy, that he 
might not have greater opportunities of injuftice, when 
both the government and treafury were under his direc- 
tion. 

Publicola's averfion to tyrants was flronger than that 
of Solon. For the latter made every attempt to fet up 
arbitrary power punifhable by law ; but the former made 
it death without the formality of trial. Solon, indeed, 
juflly and reafonably plumes himfelf upon refuiing abfo- 
lute power, when both the flate of affairs and the inclina- 
tions of the people would have readily admitted it : And 
yet it was no lefs glorious for Publicola, when, finding 
the confular authority too defpotic, he rendered it milder 
and more popular, and did not flretch it fo far as he might 
ittve done. That this was the bed method of governing, 
Solon feems to have been ieniible before him» when he 
lays of a republic. 

The rein» nor ftrfftly nor to loofely-holdT, 
And £ife the cir of iiippery power you guide; 

But the annulling of debts was peculiar to Solon,, and 
was indeed the mofl effeftual way to fupport the liberty 
of the people. For laws intended to eftablifh an equality 
would be of no avail, while the poor were deprived «f 
tlie benefit of that equality by their debts. Where they 

*^y Gi^^, wc apprehend that Plutarch here rather means the 
ftnate or council oi/ourhundrcdt than the council of Areopagus. The 
Jour hundredhad the prior cognizaaceof all that was to come before 
the people, and nothing could be propofed to the general aflembly 
till digeftcd by them ; fo diat as far as he was able, he provided 
a^ainft athirft of arbitrary power in the rich, and a defire of licen- 
tious freedom in the commons ; the Areopagus being a check upoa 
ibc fonBer,M the icnate was a curb upon the latter^ 
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fccmcd moft to excrcife their liberty, in offices, in de- 
bates, and in deciding caufes, there they were moil en. 
flaved to the rich, and entirely under their controul. 
AVhat is more confiderable in this cafe is, that, though 
the cancelling of debts generally produces feditions^ So> 
Ion feafonably applied it, as a ftrong though hazardous 
medicine, to remove the fedition then exifling. The 
xneafure, too, loft its infamous and obnoxious nature, 
when made ufe of by a man of Solon's probity and char* 
atler. 

If we confider the whole adminiftration of each, Solon's 
was more illuftrious at firft. He was an original, and 
followed no example ; befides, by himfelf, without a col- 
league, he efFedled many great tnings for the public ad- 
vantage. But Publicola*s fortune was more to be admir- 
ed atlaft. For Solon lived to fee his own efhiblifliment^ 
©verturned; whereas, that of Publicola preferved the 
ftate in good order to the time of the civil wars. And no 
wonder ; fince the former, as foon as he had enadled his 
laws, left them infcribed on tables of wood, without any 
one to fupport their authority, and departed from Athens; 
whilft the latter i-emaining at Rome, and continuing in 
the magiftracy, thoroughly eftabliihed and fecured the 
commonwealth. 

Solon was fendble of the ambitious defigns ef Pif. 
. iftratu^, and defirous to prevent their being put in ex- 
ecution ; but he mifcarried in the attempt, and faw a ty- 
rant fet up. On the other hand, Publicola demoliihed 
kingly power, when it had been eftabliihed for fome 
ages, and was at a formidable height. He was equalled 
"by Solon in virtue and patriotifm, but he had power 
and good fortune to fecond his virtue, which the other 
wanted. 

As to warlike exploits, there is a confiderable differ- 
.cnce; for "DaHm^chus. Plat^tenjts does not even. attribute 
that enterprife againft the Megarenfians to Solon,. as we 
iiave done ; whereas Publicola, in many great battles, 
performed the duty both of ^ geaeral and a private 
foldier. 

Again ; if we compare their condu6l in civil affairs, we 
^ihall find that Solon, only a^ing a part, as it were, an4 
./under the form of a maniac, went out to fpeak concernii|g 
.the recovery of Salamis. But Publicola, in the face of 
4he gceateft danger^ role, up againft Tarquisi detected tht 
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plot, prevented the efcape of the vile confpirators, liad 
them punifhed, and not only excluded the tyrants from the 
city, but x:ut up their hopes by the roots. If he was thus 
vigorous in profecuting affairs that required fpirit, refolu- 
tion, and open force, he was ftill more fuccefsful in nego- 
tiation, and the gentle arts of perfuafion ; for, by his ad- 
drefs he gained Porfena, whofe power was fo formidable, 
that he could not be quelled by dint of arms, and made 
him a friend to Rome. 

But here, perhaps, fome will ebjeft, that Solon recov- 
ered Salamis, when the Athenians had given it upj 
whereas Publicola furrendered lands that the Romans 
were in poffeffion of. Our judgment of aflions, however, 
fliould be formed according to the refpe6tive times and 
pofture of affairs. An able politician, to manage all for 
the bed, varies his condu6t as the prefent occaiion re. 
quires ; often quits a part, to fave the whole ; and, by 
yielding in fmall matters, fecures confiderable advantages. 
Thus Publicola, by giving up what the Romans had late- 
ly ufurped, faved all that was really their own ; and, at a 
time when they found it difficult to defend their city, gain- 
ed for them the poffeflion of the be(ie|;er's camp. In ef- 
fect, by referring his caufe to the arbitration of the ene- 
^y» he gained his point, and, with that, all the advaatag. 
es he could have propofed to himfelf by a vi6lory. For 
Porfena put an end to the war, and left the Romans all 
the proviiion he had made for carrying it on, induced by 
that impreffion of their virtue and honori which he had 
received from Publicola. 
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1 HE family of Theirtiftocles was too obfcufe to raife 
him to diftin61ion. He was the fon of Neocles, an infe- 
rior citizen of Athens, of the ward of Phrear, and the 
tribe of Leontis. By his mother's fidfe, he is faid to have 
been illegitimate,* according to the following verfes ; 

Though bom in Thrace, Abrotonon my name, 
My fon enrols me in thelifls of fame, 
The great Themijftocles. 

Yet Phanias whites, that the mother of Th^miftocles 
was df Caria, not of Thrace, and that her name was not 
Abrotonon, but Euterpe. Neanthes mentions Hallicar- 
naflus as the city to which fte belonged. But be that as 
it may, when all the illegitimate youth tflemblcd at Cyn- 
ofarges, in the wreftling .ring dedicated to Hercules, 
without the gates ; which was appointed for that pur- 
pofe, becaufc Hercules htmfelf was not altogether of di* 
vine extraction, but had a mortal for his mother ; The- 
miftocles found means to perfuade . fome of the young 
noblemen to go to Cynofarges, and take their exercife 
with him. This was ^n ingenious contrivance to take 
away the diflin6lion between the illegitimate Or aliens, and 
the legitimate, whofe parents were both Athenians. It 
is plain, however^ that he was related to the houfe of the 
Lycomedae ;t for Simonides informs us, that whenachap- 
•eli of that family in the ward of Phyle, where the myfte- 
ries of Ceres ufed to be celebrated, was burnt down by 
the barbarians, Themifto<:les rebuilt it, and adorned it 
with pictures. 

It appears, that when a boy, he was full of fpirit and 
fire, quick of apprehenfion, naturally inclined to bofd 
attempts^ and likely to make a great ilatefman. ^v& 

* It was a law at Athens, that every citizen who had a foreigner 
to his mother, (houldbe deemed a baftard, though born in wedlock, 
and (hould coniiequently be incapable of inheriting his father's eftate^ 

+ The Lycomedae were a family in Athens who (according to 
Paufanias) had the care of ihefacriBces offered to Ceres ; and itt 
that chapel which Thefeus rebuilt, initiations and other myfterieft 
were celebrated^ t TiAffifgiw 
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hours of Icifurc and vacation he fpent not, like other bo5rs, 
in idlenefs and play ; but he was always inventing and 
compofing declamations ; the fubjefts of which were either 
the impeachment or defence of fome of his fchoolfellows : 
So that his mafter would often fay, " Boy, You will be 
•* nothing common or indifferent : You will either be a 
** blcfling or a curfe to the community." As for moral 

{)hilofophy, and the- polite arts, he learned them but flow^ 
y, and with litde fatisfaftioh ; but inftru6lions in political 
knowledge, and the adrainiftration of public affairs, he re- 
ceived with an attention above his years ; becaufe they 
fuited his genius. When, therefore, he was laughed at, 
long after, in company where free fcope was given to rail- 
lery, by perfons who palTed as more accomplifhed in what 
was called genteel breeding, he was obliged to anfwer 
them with fome afperity : " 'Tis true I never learned how 
** to tune a harp, or play upon a lute, but I know how to 
«* raife a fraall and inconfiderable city to glory and grcat- 
♦' nefs." 

Stefimbrotus, indeed, inforyis us, that Themiflocles 
iludled natural Philofophy, both under Anaxagoras and 
Meliffus. But in this ne errs againft chronology.* For 
when Pericles, who was much younger than Themiflocles, 
bedeged Samos, MeliiTus defended it, and Anaxagoras 
lived with Pericles. Thofe feem to deferve more atten- 
tion, who fay, that T^emidocles was a follower of Mne- 
liphilus the Phrcarian ; who was neither orator nor natur- 
al philofbpher, but a profeffor of what was then called 
wifdom,t whieh condited in a knowledge of the arts of 
government, and the practical part of political prudence. 
This was a fe£l formed upon the principles of Solon,t 
and defcending in fucceilion from him ; but when the 
fcience of government came to-be mixed withforenfic arts, 

♦^naxagoras was born in the firft year of the 70th Olympiad ; 
Themiftoclcs won the battle of Salamis the firft year of the 7t,th 
Olympiad ; and MeliflTus defended Samos agaiaft Pericles the laft 
year of the 84th Olympiad. Themiftoclcs, therefore, could neither 
lludy under Anaxagoras, who was only twenty years old when that 
general gained the battle of Salamii, nor yet under Meliffus, who 
did not begin to flourilh till 36 years after that battle. 

+ The firft fagcs were in reality great politicians, who gave rules 
and prccepu for the government of communities. Thalcs was the 
firft who carried: his ipeculations into phyfics. 
. X louring the ipace of about an hundred*, or an hundred and 
jtw«nty years. 
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and pafTed from a6lion to mere words, its profeiTors, in- 
(leadoffages were called Sophiils,* Themiftodes, how- 
ever, was converfant in public bufinefs, when he attended 
the le^ures of Mnefiphilus.* 

In the firft (allies of youth, he was irregular and un- 
fteady ; as he followed his own difpofition, without any 
moral reftraints. He lived in extremes, and thofe extremes 
were often of the worft kind.f But he feemed to apolo- 
gize for this afterwards, when he obferved, that the ivild^ 
eft colts make the heft horfes, loben they come to he proper- 
ly broke and managed. The ftorics, however, wnich 
fome tell us, of his father's difinheriting him, and his 
mother's laying violent hands upon herfelf, becaufe fhe 
could not bear the thoughts of her fon^s infamy, feemto 
be quite fid^itious. Others on the contrary, fay, that his 
father, to diffuade him from accepting any public employ- 
ment, fliowed him fome old galleys that lay worn out,, and 
negleflcd on the fea fhore, juft as the pepulace negledt 
their leaders, when they have no farther fervice for them, 

Themiftocles had an early and violent indtirtfttion for 
public bufinefs, and was fo ftrongly fniit^iet| witA \l|e k)ve 
of glory, with an ambitidh of the higheft uation, that he 
involved himfelf in troublefome quarrels with perfons.of 
the firft rank and influence in thaftate, particularly with 
Ariftides, the fon of Lyiimachus, who always oppofed 
him. Their enmity began early^ but the caufe, as Arifton 
the philofopher relates, was nothing more than their re- 
^rctfor Ptefilcus of Teos. After this, their difputes con- 
tinued about public affairs ; and the diffimilarity of their 
lives and manners naturally added to it. Ariftides was 

* The Sophifis were rather rhetoricians than pbilofophers (kille4 in 
words,but (uperHcial in kno wledge,a& Diogenes Lsenius informs us. 
Protagoras, who Hourifhed about the 84th Olympiad, a little before 
the birth of Plato, was the firft who had the appellation of Sophft. 
But Socrates, who was more converfant in morality than in politics, 
phyfics or rhetoric, and who was ^firous to improve the world 
rather in pra6lice than in theory ,niode{lly took the name of Philofophos 
I. e. a lov<r ofwi/dom, and not that oiSopkos, i. e. afageot mije man, 

f Idomeneus fays, that one morning Themiftocles harneiTed four 
naked courtezans in a chariot, and made them draw him acrofs tbe 
Ceramicus in the fight of all the people, who were there affembled ; 
and that at a time when the Athenians were perfe£^ ftrangers to de- 
bauchery, either in wine or women. But if that vice was then fo 
Ij^tle knqwn in Athens, how could there be found four proftitutes 
impudent enough to be expofed in that manner ? 
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of a mild temper^ and of great probity. He mans^ed the 
concerns of government with indexible judice, not with a 
view to insatiate himfelf with the people, or to promote 
his own glory, but folelv for the advantage and fafety of 
the ftate. He was, therefore, neceflarily obi iged to oppofe 
Themidocles, and to prevent his promotion, becaufe he 
frequently put the people upon unwarrantable enterprifes, 
and was ambitious of introducing great innovations. In- 
deed, Themiftocles was fo carried away with the love of 
flory, {q immoderately defirous of diftinguifhing himfelf 
y fome great a6lion, tliat, though he was very young when 
the battle of Marathon was fought, and when the general- 
£hip of Miltiades was every where extolled, yet even then 
he was obferved to keep much alone, to be very penfive, 
to watch whole nights, and not to attend the ufual enter- 
tainments : — When he was a(ked the reafon by his friends^ 
who wondered at the change, he faid. The trophies of 
Miltiades tjuould not fuffer him to Jleep, While others 
imagined the defeat of the . Periians at Marathon liad put 
an end to the war, he coniidered it as the beginning of 
greater conflifls ;* and, for the benefit of Greece, he was 
always preparing himfelf and the Athenians againil t&oie 
confiidls, becauie he forefaw them at a diftance.f 

And, in the firft place, whereas the Athenians had ufed 
to fliare the revenue of the (ilver mines of Laurinura among 
themfelves, he alone had the courage to make a motion to 
the people, that they fhould divide them in that manner 
no longer, but build with them a number of galleys to be 
employed in war againd the i£ginet£e, who then made ^ 
coimderable figure in Greece, and, by means of their nu- 
merous navy, were mailers of the fea. By feafonably ilir« 
ring up the refentment and emulation of his countrymen 
againfl thefe iflanders,t he the more easily prevailed with 

• He did not queftion but Darius would ak length perceive that 
the only way to deal with the Greeks, waste attack them vigorouf- 
ly by tea, where they could make the leaft oppofition. 

f The two principal qualifications of a general, are a quick 
and comprehcnfive view of what is to be done upon any prcf- 
cnt emergency, and a happy forefight of what is to come': The- 
miftocles pofleiTed both thefe qualifications in a great degree. 
With refpe£l to the latter, Thucyidides gives him this eulogium, 

\ Plutarch in this place follows Herodotus. But Thucyidides isex-. 
pre&j that Themiftocles availed himfelf of both thefe argun^^ts, tlvs 
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tficm to provide thcmfehres with fhipy, th'an if he had dif- 
played the terrors of Darius and thePerfians, who were 
at a greater diftance, and of whofe coming they had no 
great apprehenfions. With this money a hundred galleys^. 
with three banks of oarsj were btiilt; which afterwards 
fbught againfl Xerxes. From this ftep he proceeded to 
others, in order to draw the attention of the Athenians to 
maritime affairs, and to convince them, that, though by 
land they were not able to cope' with their neighbors, yet 
with a naval force they might not only repel the barbari- 
ans, but hold all Greece m fubjedHon. Thus of good 
land forces, as Plato fays, he made thenr mariners and fea- 
men, and brought upon himfelf the afjjerfion of taking 
from his countrymen the :fpear and the mield, and fending 
them to the'bench and the oar. Stefimbrotus writes, that 
Themiftocies effcfted this, in fpite of the opposition of 
Miltiades. Whether by this proceeding he corrupted the 
ftnplicity of the Athenian conftitution, is a fpeculation not 
proper to be indulged here. But that the Greeks owed' 
their fafety to thefe naval applications, and that thofe fhips - 
reeftablifhed the city of Athens after it had been deftroy- 
ed, (to omit other proofs) Xerxes himfelf is a fufiicientt' 
witnefs. For, after his defeat at fea, hewas no longer 
s^le to make head againd the Athenians though his land- 
forces remained entire : And it feems to me that he left 
Mardonius rather to prevent a purfuit, thanwith'any hope • 
of his bringing Greece into fubjeftioni. 

Some authors write, that Themiftocles'wa* intent upon 
the acquifttion of money, with a view to fpend it profufe-i 
ly : And indeed, for his frequent Sacrifices, and the fplcn- 
did manner in which he entertained flrangers he had need 
of a large fupply. Yet others, on the contrary, accufe 
him of meannefs and attention to trifles, and fay he evea 
fold prefcnts that were made him for his table. Nay,.. 
when he begged a colt of Philides,. who was a breeder of 
horfes, and was refufed, he thi^eatened, i&tf nvould foor$ 
make a Trojan borfe of his boufe^ enigmatically hinting^ 

apprehenfions which the Athenians were under of the return of the 
Perfians, as well as the war againft the i^ginetx. Indeed he could' 
not neglefl fo powerful an inducement to ftr^ogthen themfelves a4 ■ 
fea, fince, according to Plato, accounts were duly brought of tha 
formidable preparations of Darius ; and, up«n his death, it appeared 
that^Xerxes inherited all his father's rancor againil the Grec^. 
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that he would raife up troubles and impeachments againl^ 
bim from fome of his own family. 

la ambition, however he had no equal. For when he 
was yet young, and but little known, he prevailed upon 
Epicles of Hermione, a performer upon the lyre, much, 
valued by the Athenians, to pradife at his houfe ; hoping 
by this means to draw a mat number of people thither^ 
And when he went to the Olympic games, he endeav- 
ored to equal or exceed Cymon, in the elegance of his 
table, the fplendor of his pavilions, and other expenfes 
of his train. Thefe things however were not agree- 
able to the Greeks. They looked upon them as fuitable 
to a young men of noble family ; but when an obfoire 
perfon fct himfelf up fo much above his fortune, he gained 
nothing by it but the imputation of vanity. He exhibit- 
ed a tragedy,* too, at his own expenfe, and gained the 
prize with his tragedians, at a time when thoie entertain- 
cnents were purfued with greftt avidity and emulation. In 
memory of his fuccefs, he put up tms infcription, Tbe^ 
mifiocles the Pbrearian exbiHfed the tragedy^ Pbrynicbus 
€Qmp6fed i/,t Adimantus prefided. This gained him 
popularity ; and what added to it, was, his charging his 
memory with the names of the citizens; fo that he 
readily called each by his own. He was an impartial 
judge, too, in the caules that were brought before him ; 
and Simonides of Ceos{ making an unreaifonable requeii 

* Tragedy at this time was juft arrived at peifeftion ; and fo 
fieat a tafte had the Athenians for thU kind of entertainment, 
thift the principal perfons in the commonwealth couldnot oblige 
tbem more than by exhibiting the bed tragedy wiith ihe moik. 
■••lepnt decorations. Public prizes were appointed for thofe that 
excelled io- this refpeft ; and it was matter of great emulation ta 
(pinthem. 

t Fhrynichus was the difciple of Thefpis.^ho waaefteemed the 
inventor of tragedy. He was the firft that brought female a£lors. 
upon the fkagc. His chief plays were Adxon, Alceftis, and th& 
Paniades. ^fcbylus was his cotemporary. 

X Simonides celebxated the battles of Maratiion and Salamis in 
Ilia poems ; and was the author of feveral odes and elegies.: Some 
of which are ftill extant and well known. He was much in the 
Ibvor of Paufanias king of Sparta, and of Hiero king of Sicily. 
Plato had fo high an opinion of his merit, that he gave him the ep- 
ithet of divine^ He died in the firft year of the 78th Olympiad, at 
•Imoft ninety years of age ; fa that he was very nearfouricore wben 
be dcfchhcd the battk of SaUnis. 
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to him when anbo/f^* he anfwered Neither tiooutd you he 
a good poet if you tranfgrejfed the rules of harmony \ nor I 
a good magiflratef if I granted your petition contrary t^ 
la*w* Another time he rallied Simonides for his ahfurdi-^ 
ty in ahufing the Corinthians, *who inhabited fo elegant m 
city^ an4 having his^ ouon piiiure dra'wn, ivhen he bad 
fo ill favored an afpe^. 

At length having attained to a-great height of power and 
popularity^ his fa^ion prevailed and he procurea the baa. 
iihtnent of Ariftides by what is called the Ofiraeifm.f 

The Medes now preparing to invade Greece again^ the 
Athenians confidered who fhould be their general ; and 
many (we are told) thinking the commiilion dangerous^ 
declined it. But Epicydes* the fon of Euphemides, a ma^ 
4>f more eloquence than courage, and capable withal of be- 
ing bribecl, folicited it and was likely to bechofen. The- 
miiloclesy fsaring the confequ^nce would be fatal to the 
public^ if the c&ice fell upon Epicydes, prevailed upoa 
hiixiy by pecuniary coniiderations to drop his pretentions. 

His behavior is alfo commended with refpedl to the in. 
tcrpreter who came with the king of Perfia's ambaffadors 
that were fent to demand earth and water.| fiy a decree 
of the people he put him to death, for prefuraing to make 
ufe of ^he Greek language t^exprels the demands oif the 

* The former tranflator renders avre rpaTuysi'Toc when he was com^ 
mandcr of the army^ which is indeed the fenfe of it a little below^ 
buttiot here. Plutarch ufes the word r^rnyo^ for proetor which 
is almoft fynonimous to archen. And in thispafTage he fo explains 
it himfelf, Norjkould I be a good archon, ^c. 

+ It is not certain by whom the Oftracifm wis iatroduced ; fom« 
fay, by Pififtratus, or rather by his fons ; others by Clifthenes ; and 
others make it as ancient as the time of Thefeus. By this, men, who. 
became .powerful to fucha degree, as to threaten the flate withdan* 
gcT, were bani(hed for ten years ; aftd they were to quit the Atheni- 
an territories in ten days. The method of it was this ; every citi* 
zen took a piece of broken pot or (hell, *n which he wrote the 
name of the perfon he would have banifhed. This done, the mag- 
illrates counted the (hells ; and if th«y amounted to 6000, lort* 
ed them ; and the man whofe name was found on the greateft numf 
ber of (hells was of courfe exiled for ten years. 

J This was a demand of fubraKTion. But Herodotus a(rures us,. 
■ that Xerxes did not fend f«ch an embalTy to the Athenians ; the am- 
bafTadors of his father Darius were treated with great indignity, 
when they made that demand ; for the Athenians threw them into, 
^ ditch^ and told thenv, There was earth and water cmugk\ 
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barbarians. To this we may add his proceedings in the* 
aflPair of Arthmiiis the Zelite ;• who, at his motion, was 
declared infamous, with his children and all his pofterity, 
for bringing Perfian gold into Greece. But that which* 
redounded moft of all to his honor, was his putting an end' 
to the Grecian wars, reconciling the feveral ftates to each 
other, and perfuading them to lay afide their animofities^ 
during the war with Perfia. In this he is faid to have 
been much aflifted by Chileus the Arcadian. 

As foon as he had taken the command upon him, he* 
eiideavored to perfuade the people to quit the city, to em- 
bark on board their (hips and to meet the barbarians at as- 
great a diftance from Greece as poflible. But many op— 
pofing it, he marched at the head of a great army, togeth- 
er with the Lacedaemonians, to Tempe, intending to cover 
Theflaly. which had not as yet declared for the Perlians. 
When hf returned without eifFe6ting any thing, the Thef- 
falians having embraced the king's party, and all the 
country, as rar as Boeotia, following their example, the 
Athenian^ were more willing to hearken to his propofal 
to fight the enemy at fea, and fent him with a fleet to 
guard the ftraits of Artemifium.f 

When the fleets of the feveral ftates were joined, and 
the majority were of opinion that Eurybiades fliould have 
the chief command, and with his Lacedaemonians begin 
the engagement j the Athenians, who had a greater num- 
ber of fhips than all the reft united,J thought it an indig- 
nity to part with the place of honor. But Themiftocles 
perceivmg the danger of any difagreement at that time» 
gave up the command to Eurybiades, and fatisfied the 

♦ Arthmius was of Zele, a town in Alia Minor, but fettled at 
Athens. He was not only declared infamous for bringing in Per- 
(ian gold, and endeavoring to corrupt with it fomc of the principal 
Athenians, but baniihed by {oumd of trumpet Vide AJchin, Oral, 
cont. Cujiphon, ^ 

+ At the fame time that the Greeks thought of defending the pafs 
of ThermopylaB by land, they fent a fleet to hinder the paflage of 
the Peifian navy through the ftraits of Eubcea, which fleet rcndez— 
voufed at Artemifium. 

X Herodotus tells us in the beginning of his eighth book, that the - 
Athenians furniftied 127 vefTels, and that the whole complement o£ 
the reft of Che Greeks amounted to no more than 151 ; of which i 
twenty belonging Ukswife to the Athenians who had lent than. to.> 
the Chalcidiaas. 
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Athenians, by reprefenting to them, that if they behaved 
like men in that war, the Grecians would voluntarily 
yield them the fuperiority for the future* To him, there, 
fore, Greece feems to owe her prefcrvation, and the Athe- 
nians in particular the diftinguifhed glory of furpaifing 
their enemies in valor, and their allies in moderation. 

The Perfian fleet coming up to Apheta, Eurybiades 
"was aftonifhed at fuch an appearance of ihips, particularly 
when he was informed that there were two hundred more 
iaiiing round Sciathus. He, therefore, was dcfirous, without 
lofs of time, to draw nearer to Greece, and to keep dole 
to the Peloponnefian coaft, where he might have an army 
occafionally to aflift the fleet ; for he cohfidered the naval 
force of the Periians as invincible. Upon this, the Eu- 
bceans, apprehenfive that the Greeks would forfake them, 
fent Pelagon to negociate privately with Themiftocles, 
and to oner him a large fum of money. He took the 
money, and gave it (as Herodotus writes) to ^urybiades.* 
Finding himfelfmoft oppofed in his dcligns by Architeles, 
captain of the /acred galley ^^ who had not money to jay 
his men, and therefore intended immediately to with^ 
draw ; he fo incenfed his countrymen againft him, that 
thev went in a tumultuous manner on board his fhip and 
took from him what he had provided for his fupper. Ar- 
chiteles being much provoked at this infult, Themiftocle* 
ient him in a cheft a quantity of provifions, and at the 
bottom of it a talent of filver, and delired him to refrefh 
himfelf that evening, and to fatisfy his crew in the moHi. 

* According to Herodotus, the affair was thus : The Euboeans, 
not being able to prevail with Eurybiades to reihain oh their coai^, 
till they could carry off their wives and children, addrciled them- 
felves to Themiftocles, and made him a prelent of thirty talents. 
He took the money; and with Hve talents bribed Eurybiades. Then 
Adiamanthus the Corinthian, being the only commander who iii<. 
fifted on weighing anchor ; Themiftocles went on board hitn, and 
told him in few words : *' Adiamanthus, you fhall not abandon 
** us, for I will give you a greater prcfent for doing your duty^ 
♦* than the king of the Medes would fend you for delerting the al- 
** lies." Which he performed by fending him three talents on board. 
Thus be did what the Euboeans requefted, and faved twestytwo 
talents for himfelf. 

t Thtfacnd galUy was that which the Athenians fent every yeaf 
|o Delos with liacrifices for Apollo ; and they pretend it was th« 
fame in which Tb^feus carried the tribute ^o Cr^te, 
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ing ; otherwife he would accufe him to the Athenians of 
having received a bribe from the enemy. This particu- 
lar is mentioned by Phanias the Lefbian. 

Though the feveral engagements* with the Perfian ftect 
in the ilraits of Euboea were not decifive ; yet they were 
of great advantage to the Greeks, who learned by experi- 
ence, that neither the number of fhips, nor the beauty and 
fplendor of their ornaments, nor the vaunting fhouts and 
longs of the barbarians, have any thing dreadful in them 
to men that know how to fi^ht hand to hand, and are de- 
termined to behave gallantly. Thefe things they were 
taught to defpife, when they came to clofe adtion and 
grappled with the foe. In this cafe Pindar's fentiments 
appear jud, when he fays of the fight at Artemifiiimy 

N. 

'Twas then that Athens the foundations Uid 
Of Liberty's fair ftruflure. 

Indeed, intrepid courage is the commencement of vic- 
tory. 

Artemifium is a maratime place of Euboea, to the north 
of Heftixa. Over a^ainft it lies Olizon, in the territory 
that formerly was fubjeft to Philocletes ; where there is a 
fmall temple of Diana of the Eafiy in the midft of a grove. 
The temple is encircled with pillars of white (lone, which» 
when rubbed with the hand, lias both the color and fmell 
of faffron. On one of the pillars are infcribed the follow. 
io{; verfes : 

When on thefe feas the fens of Athens conquer'd 
The various powers of Afia ; grateful here 
They rear'd this temple to Diana. 

There is a place ftill to be feen upon this (horc, where 
there is a large heap of fand, which, if dug into, (hows 
towards the bottom a black duft like alhes, as if fome fire 
had been there ; and this is fuppofcd to have been that in 
which the wrecks of the (lups, and the bodies of the dead 
were burnt. 

•They came to three feveral engagements within three days ; in 
the laftof which, Oiineas, the father ofAIcibiades, performed won- 
ders. He had, at his own expenie, fitted out a (hip which carried 
two hundred men. 
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*rhc news of what had happened at Thermcfpylae being 
brought to Artemifiym,* when the confederates were in- 
formed that Leonidas was (lain there, and Xerxes maAer 
of the paflages by land, they failed back to dreece ; and 
the Athenians elated with their late diilin^iihed valor, 
brought up the rear. As Themiftocles failed along the 
coafis, wherever he faw any harbors or places proper for 
the enemy's ihips to put in at, he took fuch ftones as he 
liappened to find,- or caufed to be brought thither for that 
purpofe, and fet them up in the ports and watering plac- 
es, with the following infcription engraved in large char- 
a6lers, and addrelTed to the lonians : " Let the lonians, 
*' if it be poflfible, come over to the Greeks, from whom 
" they are defcended, and who now rifle their lives for 
** their liberty. If this be impra6ticable, let them at leaft 
** f)erplex the barbarians, and put them in diforder in 
" time of action." By this he hoped either to bring the 
lonians over to his fide, or to fow aifcord among them, by 
caufing them to be ifufpefled by the Perfians. 

Though Xerxes had paflTed through Doris down to Pho- 
ciSf and was burning and deftroying the Phocian cities, 
yet the Greeks fent them no fuccors. And, notwithfland- 
ing all the entreaties the Athenians could ufe to prevail 
with the confederates, to repair with them into Boeotia, 
and cover the frontiers of Attica, as they had fent a fleet 
to Artemifium to ferve the common caufe,no one gave ear 
to their requeft. All eyes were turned upon Peloponne- 
fus, and all were determined to colleft their forces within 
the IJihmus^ and to build a wall acrofs it from fea to fea. 
The Athenians were greatly incenfed to fee themfelves 
thus betrayed, and at the fame time deje6ted and difcour* 
aged at fo general a defection. They alone could not 
think of giving battle to fo prodigious an army. To quit 
the city and embark on board their (hips was the only ex- 

* Thelaft engagem<|lt at the Thermopylae, wherein Xerxes forced 
the pafles of the mountains, by the defeat of the Lacedaemonians, 
Thelpians and Thebans, who haa been left to guard them, happened 
on the fame day with the battle of Artemifium ; and the news of it 
vras brought to Themiflocles by an Athenian called Abronichus. 
Though the a£i:ion at Thermopylx had not an immediate relation 
to Themiflocles, yet it would have tended more to the glory of that 
general if Plutarch had taken greater notice of it ; fmce the ad- 
vantage gained there by Xerxes, opened Greece to him, and render- 
ed him much more formidable. Thermopylae is well kno-wii to be 
jrnArr<^ pafs in the mountains near the Euripus. 
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pedient at prefent ; and this the generality were very un- 
willing' to hearken to, as they could neither have any great 
ambition for victory, nor idea of fafety, when they had 
left the teazles of their gods and the monuments ot their 
anceftors. 

— Themiftocles, perceiving that he could not by the force 
of human reafon prevail with the multitude,* fet his ma- 
chinery to work, as a poet would do in a tragedy, and had 
recourfe to prodigies and oracles. The prodigy he avail- 
ed himfelf of, was the difappearing of the dragon of Mi- 
nerva, which at that lime quitted the holy place ; and the 
priefts finding the daily owrings fet before it untouched, 
^ave it out among the people, at the fuggeftion of Themif- 
tocles, that the eodde(s had forfaken the city, anj that fhe 
offered to conau6l them to fea. Moreover, by way of 
explaining to the people an oracle then received, f he told 
them, that by *wooden ivaiiSf there could not poffibly be 
any thing meant but (hips ; and th^t Apollo, now calling 
Salamis di<viney not nvretcbed and unfortunate^ as for- 
merly, (ignified by fuch an epithet, that it would be 
productive of fome great advantage to Greece. His 
councils pvevailed, and he propofed a decree, that the 
city ihould be left to the protection of Miiierva,t the 

* He prevailed fo eiFe&ually at laft, that the Athenians ftoned 
Cyrfilust an orator who vehemently oppofed him, and urged all 
the comnuMi topics of love to the place of one's birth, and the af- 
fe&ion to wives and helplefs infaiits. The women too, to (how 
how far they wen from defrriiig that the caufe of Greese fliould 
luifer for them, ftoned his wife. 

t This was the fiecond oracle which the Athenian deputies re- 
ceived from Ariftoniee prjeftels of Apolio. Many were of opin- 
ion, that by the walls of wood which (he advifed them to have re- 
courfe to, was meaiit the citadel, becaufc it was paUfiided ; butoth- 
ers thought it could intend nothing but (hips. The maintainers of 
the former opinion urged againft fuch as fupported the latter, Uiat 
the laft line but one of the oracle, n>d«(9i ZaXa^f, ctflroXsi^ ^s av 
Tixva yv9Uiituv^ was diredly againft him, and that without qucf- 
tion, it portended the deftru6Vion of the Athenian fleet hear Salamis. 
Themiftocles alleged in anfwer that if the oracle had intended to 
foretel the deftruttion of the Athenians, it would not havecalled it 
the divine Salamis, but the unhappy ; and that whereas the unfor- 
tunate in the oracle were ftyled the fons of women, it could mean 
no other than the Perfians, who were fcandaloufly effeminate. Her- 
odot, 1. vii. c. 143, 144. 

•• X But how was this, when he had before told the people that Mi- 
nerva had forfakcn the city. • 
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^tckry goddefs of the Athenians ; th^t the yopng men 
ihould go on board the flilps ; and that every one fnoiiia 
provide as well as he poflibly could for the fafety of the 
children, the women and the flaves. 

When this decree was made, moft of the Athenians re-, 
moved their parents and wives to Troezene,* where they 
were received with agenerous hofpitality. The Troezeni- 
ans came to a refolution to maintain them at the public 
expcnfe, for which purpofe they allowed each of them two 
oboli a day ; they permitted {he children to gather fruit 
wherever they pleafed, and provided for tlieir education by 
paying their tutors. This order was procured Ijy Nicagoras. 

As the treiTury of Athens was then but low, Ariftotle 
informs us that the court of Areopagus diftributed to ev- 
ery man who took part in the expedition eight drachmas ; 
which was the principal means of manning the fleet. But 
Clidemus afcribes this alfo to a ftratagem of Themifto- 
cles ; for he tells us, that, when the Athenians went down 
to the harbor of Piraeus, the ^gis was loft from the ftatue 
of Minerva ; and ,Themiftocies, as he ranfacked every 
thing, under pretence of fearching for it, found large 
fums of money hid amoiig the baggage, which he applied 
to the public ufe ; -and out of it all neceilaries were pro- 
vided for the fleet. 

The embarkation of the people of Athens was a very 
afFefling fcene. What pity! What admiration of the 
*firmnefs of thofe men, who, fending their parents and 
families to a diftant place, unmoved with their cries, 
their tears, or embitefs, had the fortitude to leave the 
city, and embark forsalamis! What greatly heightened 
the diftrcfs, was the number of citizens whom they were 
forced to leave behind, becaufe of their extreme old age.-J- 
And fome emotions of tendernefs were due even to the 
tame domeftic aninuils, which, running to the fhore, with 
lamentable bowlings, exprefled their affeflion and regret 
for the perfons that had fed them. One of thefe, a dog 
that belonged to Xanthippus, the father of Pericles, un. 
willing to be left behind, is feid to have leapt into the 
iea, and to have fwamlay the fide of the (hip, till it 

• The feus, the gr^t hero in Athenian ftory, was originally of 
Troeecnc. 

-f In this defcriptton we findfkrong traces of Plutarch's humas- 
ity and good nature. 

Vol. L Z ^ 
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reached Sdamisy where, quite fpent with toil, it died im- 
mediately. And thev (how us to this day, a place called 
Cynos Semay where they tell us that dog was buried. 

To thefe fyeat actions of Themiftocles may be added 
the following : He perceived that Ariftides was much re- 
gretted by the people, who were apprehenfive that, out of 
revenge, ne mi.s:ht join the Periians, and do great preju- 
dice to the caufe of Greece ; he, therefore, caufed a de- 
cree to be made, that all who had been banilhed only for 
a time, fhould have leave to return, and by their counfel 
and valor allift their fellow citizens in the prfeervation of 
their country. 

Eurybiades, by reafon of the dignity of Sparta, had the 
command of the fleet ; but, as he was apprehen five of tlie 
danger,* he propol'ed to fet fail for the Ifthmus^ and fix 
his flation near the Peloponnefian army. Themiftocles, 
however oppofed it j and the account we have of the con- 
terence on that qccafion deferves to be mentioned. Whea 
Eurybiades faid,t " Do not you know, Themiftocles, that, 
*• in the public games, fuch as rife up before their turn, 
«* are chaftifed for it ?" " Yes,'* anfwered Themiftocles ; 
** yet fuch as are left behind never gain the crown." Eu- 
rybiades, upon this, lifting up his ftafF, as if he intended 
to ftrike him, Themiftocles iaid, ** Strike, if you pleafe, 
but hear me." The Lacedaemonians admiring his com- 
mand of temper, bade him fpeak what he had to fay; and 
Themiftocles was leading him back to the fubje^l, when one 
of the officers thus interrupted him,.** It ill becomes you 
" who have no city, to advife us to qylt our habitations and 
** abandon oar country." Themiftocles retorted upon him 
thus : " Wretch, that tliou art, we have indeed left our 
** walls and houfes, not choofing, for the fake of thofe in- 
** animate things, to become flaves ; yet we have ilill the 
.** moft rcfpetlable city of Greece, in thefe twa hundred 

♦ It does not appear that Eurybiades wanted courage. After 
Xerxes had gained the pafsof Thermapylas^ it was tke general opin- 
ion of tl^c chief of&cers of the confederate fleet aflembied in coun- 
cil (except thofe of Athens) tliat their only refource was to build a 
firong wailacrofs the Ifthmus, and to defend Peloponnefus again fit 
the Perfians. Bcfides the Lacedaemonians, who were impartial judg- 
es of men and things, gave the palm of valor td Kurybiades, and 
that of prudence to Themiftocles. 

4 Herodotus lays, this converfation paflei betv^een Adiamanthus, 
eneral of the Corinthians, and Therailloclcs ; but Plutarch rchtes it 

ith more probability of Eurybiades, who was commander in chief. 
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** fliips which are here ready to defend you, if you will 
*• give them leave, "but if you forfake and betray us a 
** lecond time, Greeee fhall foon find the Athenians pof- 
•* fefled of as free a city,* and as vialuablc a country as 
•* that which they have quitted." Thefe words ftruck 
Eurybiades with the apprehenfion that the Athenians might 
fall off from him. We are told alfo, that as a certain Ere- 
trian was attempting tofpeak,Themiftocle8, faid, " What ! 
** have you, too, lomething to lay about war, who arc 
** like the fifli that has a fword, but no heart." 

While Themiftocles was thus maintaining his argu- 
ment upon deck, fome tell us an owl was fecn flying to 
the right of the fleet,t which came and perched upon the 
fhrouds. This omen determined the confederates to ac- 
cede to his opinion, and to prepare for a Tea fight. But 
no fooner did the enemy's fleet appear advancing towards 
the harbor of Phalerus in Attica, and covering all the 
neighboring coafts, while Xerxes himfelf was feen march- 
ing Iiis land forces to the (hore, than the Greeks, ftruck 
with the fight of fuch prodigious armaments, began to 
forget -the counfel of Themiflocles, and the t'eloponnnefl- 
ans once more looked towards the Iflbmus, Nay, they re- 
folved to fet fail that very night, and fucfi orders were 
given to all the pilots. Themiftocles greatly concerned 
that the Greeks were going to give up the advantage of 
their flation in the ilraits,} and to retire to their refpec* 
tive countries, contrived that firatagem which was put in 
execution by Sicinus. This Sicinus was of Perfian ex^ 
traction, II and a ca{|^ve, but much attached to Themif^ 

* Th« addreft of TheifiriiftocI«s is v«ry much to be idmired. If 
Eurybiades was realjy induced by hh fears to return to the Ifthmus, 
the Athenian took a right method to remove thofe fears by fuggeil* 
ing greater ; for what other free country could ]be intimate that the 
people of Athens would acquire, but that when driven from their 
own city, in their diftre£s and defpair, they might fielze the Hate of 
Sparta ? 

+ The owl was lacred toMinerva the proteflrefs of the Athenians. 

:|: If the confederates had quitted theftraits of Salamis, wherethey 
eould equal the Ferfians in the line of battle, fuch of the A(!J)enians as 
were in that ifland muft have become an eafy prey to the enemy ; 
and the Perfians would have found an open fea on the Peloponnefian 
co9^R.t wherethey could a& with all th<tii force againft the Ibips oi 
the allies. 
I Probably it was from an erioneous reading of a paiTage in Her< 

tii»^ vi^. wtfiwu iijs t« D|ftroTfioii|.Ttf» HnStti dwl^ wX^w 
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tocleSy anti the 'tutor of his children. On this occafibit 
Themiftoclcs fent him privately to the king of Perfia with 
orilers to tell him, that the commander of the Athenians^ 
having efpoufed his intereft, was the Hrfl to inform him 
of the intended flight of the Greeks ; and that he exhort- 
ed him not to fuffer them to efcape ; but while they were 
in this confuHon, and at a diftance from their land forces, 
to attach and deftroy their whole navy. 

Xerxes took this information kindly, fuppofing it to 
proceed from friendfciji, and immediately gave orders to 
his officers, with two hundred fhips, to mrround all the 
paflfages, and to enclofe the iflands, that none of the 
Greeks might efcape, and then to follow with the reft &f 
the fliips at their leifure. Ariftides, the fon of Lyfima^ 
chus was the firft that perceived this motion of the ene- 
my ; and though he was not in friendfhip with Themifto- 
cles, but had been baniHied by his means (as has been 
related) he went to him, and told him they were fur- 
rounded by the enemy.* Themiftocles knowing his 
probity, and charmed with his coming to sivc tl^s mteU 
ligence, ac<}uainted him with the anair of Sicinus^ and 
Oitreated him to lend his afliftance to keep the Greeks in 
tneir ftation ; and, as they had a confidence in his honor, 
to perfuade them to come to an engagement in the (Iraits. 
Ariftides approved the proceedings of Themiftocles, and 
going to the other admirals and captains, encouraged them 
to engage. While they hardly give credit to his report, a 
Tenian galley, commanded by raraetiiis came over from 
the enemy to bring the. fame account i fo that indignation 
added to neceility, excited the Greeks to their combat.-t* 

of To M«}IWy, that Plutarch calls Sicinus a FerGan. i£fchyluS) how* 
ever, who was In this a^ion, fpeaking of Sicinus, iays, A certain 
Greek from the army of the Athenians told Xerxes^ 3c. 

* Ariftides was not then in the confederate ileet, but in the iOe 
&f iEgina, from whence he failed by night, with great hazard 
through the Perfian fleet, to carry this intelligence. 

+ l^e different condu6l: of the Spartans and the Athenians on this 
occafion feems to ihow how much iuperior the accommodating laws 
of Solon were to the auftere difcipUne of Lycurgus. Indeed, 
while the inftitutions of the latter remained in force, the Laceds* 
monians were the greateft of all people.-^But that was impoflible. 
The feverity of Lycurgus's legiflation naturally tended to deftroy 
it.«*— Nor was this all.-. From the extremes of abftemioushardlhips^ 
the«ext ftep was n«t to a moderate enjoyment of life, but to all 
tbe licentioufneiJs of the moft effeminate luxury. The laws of Ly« 
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Asfyoa as it was day, Xerxes fat down on alii eminence 
to view the fleet and its order of battle. He placed him- 
fdf^ as Phanodemus vrrtb^i^ above the temple of Her- 
culesy where the ifle of Salamis is feparated from Attica,. 
by a narrow frith ; but, according to Acedodorus, on the 
confines of Megara^ upon a fpot called Kerata^ " the- 
** horns." He was ieated on a throne of gold,* and had 
many fecretaries about him, whofe bufinefs it was to write 
down the particulars of the atS^ion. 

In the mean time, as Themiflocles was facrificing on the 
deck of the admiral galley, three captives were brought to- 
him of uncommon beauty, elegantly attired, and fet off with 
gblden ornamehts. They were faid to be the fons of Au- 
tarftus and Sandace, iifter to Xerxes. Euphrantide, the 
fbothfayer, cafling his eye upon them, and at the fame time 
obferving a bright flame biased out from the vi^ims,t 
while a fneezing was heard from the right, took Themifto-* 
cles by the hand, aind ordered that the three youth? ihould 
beconfecratedandfacrificed to Bacchus Omefies^X for by 
this means the Greeks might be aifured not only of fafe* 
ty, but vidlory. 

Themiftocfes was afldmflicd at the fh-angenefs an* 
cruelty of the order ; but the multitude, who, in great 
and prefling difficulties, truft rather to abfurd than ra- 
tional methods, invoked the god with one voice, and 
leading the captives to the altar, infilled upon their being, 
offered up, as the foothfaycr had directed. . This partic- 

curgns made men of tllf^partan women ;..whea they were brokeD,^ 
they niade women of the men. 

« Thisthrone, or feat, whether of gold ot> filvcr, or both, was taken, 
and carried to Athene, whereit was confecrated in the tcrapleof Mi- 
nerva, vriih the golden fabre of Mardonius, which was taken afteiv 
•wards in the battle of Platsa. Demofthenes calls it ^if 0y a(p7vp6^o^a^^ 
a chcdr xtyitkjilverfeet. 

+ A bright flame was always" confidered as a fortunate omtli,. 
wh^her it were a real one ifltiing from an altar, or » feeming one, 
(what we call Oiell fire) from the head of a living perfon. Virgil 
mentions one of the latter fort, which appeared about the head of 
lulus and Florus, another that- was feeti about the head of Servios 
Tullius. A isccKing on the right hand^ too, was deemed a lucky 
omen both by the Greeks and Letitts. 

X In the fame manner Chios, l>nedos, and Leibos, oflered hu^^ 
man facrificas to Bacchus furnamed Oihodius. Bul'thi^is the. fole: 
iiiftance we know of among tha Atbeniam;. 
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aUr we have from Phanias the Leibian, a maft not im« 
verfed in letters and philofophy. 

As to the number of the Perfian (hips, the Poet -ffifchy- 
lus fpeaks of it, in his tragedy entitled Perfa^ as a matter 
he was well afltired of. 

A thoufand fliips (for well I know the number) 
The Perfian flag obey'd ; two hundred more 
And fevea, o'erfpread theiea». 

The Athenians had only one hundred and eighty galleys ; 
each carried eighteen men that fought upon deck, four of 
whom were archers, and the reft heavy armed. 

If Themiftocles was happy in choofing a place for ac- 
tion, he was no lefs fo in taking advantage of a proper time 
for it ; for he would not engage the enemy, till that time 
of day wfken a brifk wind ufually arifes from the lea, 
which occafions a high furf in the channel. This was no 
inconvenience to the Grecian veflTels, which were low 
built and well compared ; but a very great one to the Per- 
fian ftiips, which had high fterns and lofty decks, and were 
heavy and unwieldy \ for it caufed them to veer in fuch a 
manner, that their fides were expofed to the Greeks who 
attacked them furioufiy. During the whole difpute, great 
attention was given to the motions of Themiftocles, as it 
was believed he knew beft how to proceed. Ariamenes, 
the PerQan admiral, a man of. diftinguifhe4 honor, and 
fey far the braveft of the king's brothers, directed his ma- 
noeuvres chiefly againft him. His (hip was very tall, and 
from thence he threw darts and (hot forth arrows as from 
. the walls of a caftle. But Aminias the Deceleauy and Sofi. 
cles the Pedian> who failed in one bottom, bore down upon 
him with their prow, and both (hips meeting, .they were 
faftened together by means of their brazen beaks ; when 
Ariamenes boarding their gaily, they received him with 
their pikes, and puibed mm into the fea. ArtemiHa* 

* Artemifia, queen of HalicamalTus, diftinguilhed herfelf above 
all the reft of the Perfian forces, her (hips being the laft that fled ; 
which Xerxes obferving, cried out, that the men behaved like wom- 
en, and the womea.with the courage and intrepidity of men. The 
Athenians were fo incenfed againft her, that they offered a leward 
of ten tl^ufed drachmas to any one that(houId take her alive. This, 
princefs muft not be confounded with that Artcmifia, who wis th» 
wife of Mauiolus king of Caiia. 
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knew the body amongfl: others that were floating with the 
wreck, and carried it to Xerxes, 

While the fight was thus raging, we are told a great 
light appeared as from Eleufis ! and loud founds and 
voices were heard through all the plain of Thriafta to the 
fea, as of a great number of people carrying the myftio 
fymbals of Bacchus in proceilion.* A cloud, too, feemed 
to rife from among the crowd that made this noife, and to 
afcend by degrees^ till it ^fell upon the galleys. Other 
phantoms alio, and apparitions of armed men, they 
thought they faw, ftretching out their hands frpm ^gi- 
na before the Grecian fleet. Thefe they conjefhired to 
be the ^acida^\ to whom, before the battle, they had 
addreifed their prayers for fuccor. 

The firfl man that took a fhip was an Athenian, named 
ILycomedes captain of a galley, who cut down the enfigns 
from the enemy's fhip, and confecrated them to the laureU 
led Apollo. As the Perfians could come up in the flraits 
but few afa time-, and often put each other in confufionj 
the Greeks equalling them in the line, fought them till 
the evening, when they broke them entirely, and gained 
that Hgnal and complete vi^ory, than which (as Simonides 
fays) no other naval achievment eithenof the Greeks or 

, barbarians ever was more glorious. This fuccefs was 
owing to the valor, indeed, of all the confederates, but 
chiefly to the fegacity and conduct of Themiftocles.t 

\/ After the battle, Xerxes, full of indignation at his 
difappointihe^t, attempted to join Salamis to the conti^ 
ncnt, by a mole fo well fecured, that his land forces 
might p4fs over it into the ifland, and that he might (hut 
up the pafs entirely againft the Greeks. At the fame 

* Herodotus fays, thefc voices were heard, and this vition feen, 
fome days before the battle, while the Per£un land forces were rav- 
aging the territories of Attica. Dicaeus,an Athenian exile (who hop.> 
ed thereby to procure a mitigation of his country's fate) was the 
firll that obferved the thing, and carried an account of it to Xerxes. 

+ A veflel had been fent to i£gina to implore the aiTiftance oi 
J&cusand his defcendants. i£cus was the fonof Jupiter, and had 
been king of i£gina. He was fo remarkable for his juftice, that his 
pray^, whilil be lived are faid to have procured great advantagep 
to the Greeks ; and, after his death, it was believed that he was ap<r 
pointed one of the three judges in the infernal regions. 

X In this battle, which was one of the raoft memorable .we find. 
in»hiftory,.the Grecians loft forty (hips, and the Perfiaas two hua*- 
dxod, bcTide a great many moj^e that were taken. 
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time Themiftoclesy to found Ariftides, pretended it 
his own opinion that they fliouid fail to the HelleQfMiit^ 
and break down the bridge of (hip8 ; *^ For fo^'* fays he, 
*^ we may take Aiia, without (lirring out of £ittt)pie.'* 
Ariftidest did not in the leaft reiiflr his propofal, but an«. 
fwered him to this purpofe : *' Till now we have had to- 
** do with an enemy inunerfed in luxury ; but if we (hut 
** him up in Greece, and drive him to neceffity^ he who 
** is mafter of fuch prodigious forces, will no longer (it 
** under a golden canopy, and be a quiet fpe^^ator of tikc^ 
** proceedings of the war, but, awaked by danger, at- 
** tempting every thing, and prcfent every where, he will- 
** correft his paft errors, and follow counfels- better cal- 
" culated for fuccefs. Inftead, therefore, of breaking^ 
<' that bridge, we (hould, if poflible, provide another, 
" that he may retire the fooRer out or Europe." ** I£ 
«< that is the cafe," faid Themiibocles, "we mu(l all con* 
«*. fider and contrive how to put him upon the moft fpeedy 
" retreat out of Greece." 

This being refolved upon, he fent one of the king's 
eunuchs, whom he found among the prifoners, Amaces 
by name, to acquaint him> ** That the Gredts, fince 
♦* their vidlory at fea, were determined to fail to the 
*« Hellefpont, and deftroy the bridge ; but that The- 
** miftoclcs, in care for the king's lafety, advifed him to 
*' ha(ten towards his own feas, and pafs over into A(ia,, 
** while his friend endeavored to find out pretences of de- 
•* lay, to prevent the confederates from purfuing him." 
Xerxes terrified .at the news, retired with the greate(t 
precipitation, t How prudent the management of The- 
miftocles and Ariftides was, Mardonius afibrded a proof,, 
when, with a fmall part of the king's forces, he put the: 

* According to Herodotus, it wts not Ari(Udes, but Eurybiades, 
who made this reply to Themiftocles« 

•¥ Xerxes, having left Mardonius inGnsece with an army of three 
bundled thoufand men, marched with the reft towards Tlirace, in* 
order to crofs the Hellefpont. As-no provifions had been prepared 
beforehand, his army underwent great hardfiiips, during the whole. 
time of his march, which lai^d five and forty days. The kin^^d- 
iHkg (Key were not in a condition to purfue their route fo expedi» 
tioufly as he deiired, advanced with a fmall rettnue; but, when he 
arrived at the Hellefpont, he found his bridge of boats broken down 
!^y the violence of th$ ftorms, and v^as reduced to the necefjity of 
Mof&ng over ifi a fifhuigboat fsom the HeUe(£ODt he contiiuiedx 

flight la SaidiA. 
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Greeks in extreme danger' of lofing ally in the battle of 
Platxst. 

Herodotus tells us, that, among the cities, iEgina bore 
away the palm ; but, among the commanders, Themifto* 
cles, in fpite of envy, was univerfally allowed to have dif- 
tinguiihed himfelf moft. For, when they came to the 
Iflhmus, and every officer took a billet from the altar,* to 
infcribe upon it the names of thofe that had done the beft 
fervice, every one put himfelf in the firft place, and The- 
miftocles in the fecond. The Lacedaemonians, havin^f con- 
du6^ed him to Sparta, adjudged Euribiades the pxuze of 
valor, and Themiilocles that of wifdom, honormg each 
with a crown ci olive. They likewife prefented the latter 
with the handfomefl chariot in the city, and ordered three 
hundred of their youth to attend him to the borders. At 
the next Olympic games, too, we are told, that, as. 
foon as Themiftocles appeared in the ring, the champions 
were overlooked by tne fpedlators, who kept their eyes 
upon him all the day, and pointed him out to Grangers 
with the utmoft admiration and applaufe. This incenfe' 
was extremely grateful to him ; ana he acknowledged to 
his friendsy tliat he then reaped the fruit of his labors for 
Greece. 

Indeed, he was naturally very ambitious, if we may form 
a conciuHon from his memorable a6ls and fayings. For, 
when ele6ted admiral by the Athenians, he would notdif- 
patch any bufinefs, whether public or private, fingly, but 
put off all affairs to the day he was to embark, that having 
a great deal to do, he might appear with the greater dig- 
nity and importance. 

One day, as he was looking upon the dead bodies cafl 
up by the fea, and faw a number of chains of gold and 
bracelets lipon them, he paiTed by them, and turning to 
his friend, iaid. Take thefe things for yourf elf ^ for you are 
not Themiftocles, 

To Antiphates, who had-formerly treated him with dif- 
dain,but in nis glory made his court to him, he faid. Young 
man, ive are both come to ourfenfes at the fame time, though 
<7 little too late. 

He ufed to fay, ** The Athenians paid him no honor or 
** fincere refpect ; but when a ftorm arofe, or danger ap- 

* The altar of Neptune. This folemnity was defigned to makq 
them give th^r judgment impartially, as in theprelenceof thegods^ 
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*' pearedy they fteltered themfelves under hiniy asunder a 
** plane tree, which, when the weather was fair again, they 
** would rob of its leaves and branches." 

When one of Seriphus told him, " He was not fo much 
** honored for his own fake, but for his country's.*' 
** True,*' anfwercd Themiftocles, " for neither (hould I 
*• have been greatly diftinguiflied if I had been of Seri- 
•* phus, nor you, if you had been an Athenian." 

Another oflScer, who thought he had done the ftate fome 
fcrvice, fetting himfelf up againil Themiftocles, and ven- 
turing to compare his own exploits with his, he anfwered 
him with this fable : " There once happened a difpute bc- 
'* tween the feaft day^ and the day after thefeafi : Says 
*• the day after the fea&^ I am full of buftle and trouble, 
" whereas, with you, folks enjoy at their eafe, every thing 
** ready provided. You fay right, fays the feaft day^ but 
•* if I had not been before you, you would not have been 
** at all. •S'o, bad it not betn for me, then^ *wbere tueuld 
**y0u bame been notv ^"* 

His fon being mafter of his mother* and by her means 
of himi he iiiid, laughing, ** This child is greater than any 
** ma» in Greece ; for the Athenians conunand the 
** Greeks ; I command the Athenians, his mother cojq- 
** mands me, and he commands his mother." 

As he loved to be particular in every thing, when h^ 
happened to fell a farm, he ordered the crier to add, tbaf 
it bad a good neighbor. 

Two citizens courting his daughter, he preferred th^ 
worthy man, to the rich one, and afligned this reafon. He 
bad rather Jbe fhould ba*ue a man nauhout mcney^ than 
money ivitbout a man. Such was the pointed manner in 
which be often exprefled himfelf. f 

After the greateft a6lions we have related, his next en<« 
terprife was to rebuild and fortify the city of Athens.-— 
Theopompus tells, he bribed the Lacedaemonian Eph^ri^ 
that they might not oppofe it ; but moft hiftorians iay, he 
overreached them, ^e was fent, it feems, on pretence of 

* There is the genuine Auic fait in mod of thefe retorts and ob-< 
fervatioiH.of Themiflocles. His wi( feems to have been, equal to 
bis military and political ca|HK:ity. 

'^ Cicf ro has preferved another of his &yings which deferves raen- 
tioniog. When Sixnonides offered to teach Themiftocks the art of 
memory, he anfwered, Ah ! rather teach me the art of forgetting ; foK 
J often remtv^ir vifh^ / would notf and cannot forget- wh^ 1 wiM.% 
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an embafly to Sparta. The Spartans "complained that the 
Athenians were fortifying their city, atad the governor of 
^gina, who was come for that purpofe, fupported the ac- 
cufation. But Themiftocles abfolutely denied it, and 
challenged them to fend proper perfons to Athens to in- 
ipeft the wall^ 5 at once gaining time for finifhing them, 
and contriving to have hoUages at Athens for his return. 
The ev^ent aufwered his expe6lation. For the Lacedse- 
monians, when alTured how the fa6t flood, difTembled their 
refentment, and let him go with impunity. 

After this, he built and fortified the Piraeus (having 
obferved the coi^-eniency oT-that harbor.) By which 
means he gave the city every maritime accommodation. 
In this rcfpeft his politics were very different from thofe 
of the ancient kings of Athens. They, we are told, ufed 
their endeavors to draw the attention of their fubje6ts 
from the bulinefs of navigation, that tliey might turn it 
entirely to the culture of the ground ; and to this purpofe 
they publifhed the fable of the contention between Mi- 
nerva and Neptune for the patronage of Attica, when the 
former, by producing an olive tree before the judges, 
gained her caufe. Themiftocles did not bring the Piraeus 
into the city, as Ariftophanes, the comic poet would have 
it ; but he joined the city by a line of communication 
to the Piraeus, and the land to the lea. This meafure 
flrengthened the people againft the nobility, and made 
them bolder and more Vmtradable, as power came with 
wealth into the hands of mafters of ftiips, mariners, and 
pilots. Hence it was, that the oratory in PnyXy which 
was built to front the ifea, was afterwards turned by thtf 
tliirty tyrants towards the land ;• for they believed a 
maratime power inclinable to a democracy, whereas per- 
ibns employed in agriculture would be lefs uneafy under 
an oligarchy. 

Themiftocles had fomething ftill greater in view for 
flrengtheoing the Athenians by fea,. .After the retreat of 
Xerxes, when the Grecian fleet wa^i^n^ into the harbor 
of Pagafae to winter, he acquainted th^ackizens in full af- 
£tnbly, " That he had hit upon a delign which might 
" greatly contribute to their advantage, but k was not fit 
<< to be communicated to their whole body." The Athe- 

♦ The thirty tyrants were eftablifhed at Athens by Lyfander, 40$ 
yvars before the ChrifUau era, and 77 years after the battle of Salamis. 
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nkins ordered hira to communicate it to Ariftides onlv^* 
aiidy if he approved of it, to put it in execution. The- 
miitocles then informed him» " That he had thoughts of 
•• burning the confederate fleet at Pagafae." Upon which, 
Ariftides went and declared to the people, ** That the en- 
** terprife which Themiftocles propofed, was, indeed, the 
" moft advantageous in the world, but. at the fame time, 
•' the moft unjuft.** The Athenians, therefore, com- 
manded him to lay afide all thoughts of it.f 

About this time the Lacedaemonians made a motion in 
the afTembly of the Jmphi^yons, to exclude from that 
council all thofe ftates that had not joined in the confede- 
racy againft the king of Perfia. But Themiftpcles was 
apprehenfive that if the Theflalians, the Argives, and 
Thebaas, were expelled from the council, the Lacedae- 
monians would have a great majority of voices, and con- 
fcquently procure what decrees they pleafed. He fpoke, 
therefore, in defence of thofe ftates, and brought the dep- 
uties off from that defign, by reprefenting, that thirtyone 
cities only had their ftiare of the burden of that war, and 
that the greateft part of thefe were but of fmall confidera- 
tion ; that confequently it would be both unreafonable 
and dangerous to exclude the reft of Greece from the 
league, and leave the council to be didlated by two or 
three great cities. By this he became very obnoxious to 
the Lacedaemonians, who, for this reafon, fet up Cimon 
againft him as a rival in all affairs of ftate, and ufed all their 
intereft for his advancement. 

He difobliged the allies, alfo, by failing round the 
iflands, and extorting money from them ; as we may 
conclude from the anfwer which Herodotus tells us the 

• How glorious this teftunony of the public regard to AriiUdes, 
from a people, then fo free, and withal fo virtuous ! 

+ It is hardly poflfible for the military and political genius of 
Thetniftocles to fave him from contempt and deteflation, when -we 
arrive at this part of his condu£l. — A fcrious propoial to burn the 
confederate fleet ! — ^That fleet, whole united efforts had 'favcd 
Greece from deftrudtion !— Which had fought under his aufpices 
with fuch irrefiftable valor ! — ^That facred fleet, the minuteft parts 
of which ihould have been religioufly preferved, or if confumed, 
confumed only on the altars, and in the fervice of the gods ! — rHo w 
diabolical i& ttiat policy, which, in its way to power, tramples on 
humanity, juflice and gratitude ! 
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'Andriant; gave him to a demand of that fort. He told them> 
*' He brought two gods along with him, Ferfuafion and 
■* Force.^* "^^^^Y replied, ** They had alfo two great gods 
** on their fide, Poverty and D^pair^ who forbade them 
** tofatisfy him." Timocrcon, the Rhodian poet, writes 
with great bitternefs againft Themiftoctes, and charges 
fiini with betraying hkn, though his friend and hoft, for 
money, while, for the like paltry confideration, he pro- 
-cured the return of other exiles. So in thefe verfes : 

Paufamasyou may praife, and you Xantipptis, 

And you Leutychidas : But i'Ure the hero, 

Who bears th' Athenian palm, is Ariftides. 

What is the iaKc, the vain, Themiftocles ? 

The very light is ^ug'd him by Latona, 

Who for vile pelf betray 'd Timocreon, 

liis friend and hoft ; nor gave him to behold 

His dear Jalyfus. For three talents more 

He fail'd and left him on a foreign coaft. 

What fatal end awaits the man that kills, 

That banilhes, that lets the villain up. 

To fill his gUtt'ring ftores ? while oflention, 

With vain airs, fain would boaft the generous hand, 

Ai^d, at the Iftbmus, fpreads a public board 

For crowds that eat, and curie him at the banket. 

But Timocreon gave a ftill loofer rein to his afflR of Th^.. 
miftocles, after the condemnation and baniihment of that 
great man, in a poem which begins thus : 

Mufc, crown*d with glory bear this faithful flrain. 
Far as the Grecian name extends 

Timocreon is-faid to haVe beenbanifhed by Thcmiflocles, 
for favoring the Perfians, When, therefore, Thcmillocles 
was accufed of the fame traitorous inclinations, he wrote 
againft him as follows : 

Timocreon's honor to the Medes is fold. 
But yet not his alone : Another fox 
Finds the fame fields to prey in. 

As the Athenians, through ^nvy, readily gave car to 
calumnies againft him, he was often forced to recount 
iiis own fervices, which rendered him ftill more infup- 
portable ; and when they exprefled their difpleafure, ne 
liiiid. Are you iveary of receinfing benefits often from the 
{a me band? 
^ Vol. I. A A 
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Another offence he gave the peeple, was, his building a 
temple to Diana, under the name of Arlftobuley or, Diana 
of the hejt counfelf intimating that he had given the beft 
counfel not only to Athens but to all Greece. He built 
this temple near his own houfe, in the quarter of Mclila, 
where now the executioners caft out the bodies of thofe 
that have fufFered death, and where they throw the hal- 
ters and clothes of fuch as have been ftrangled or otherwife 
put to death. There was, even in our times, a (latue of 
Themiftocles in this temple of Diana Arifiohule^ from 
which it appeared that his afpe6t was as heroic as his foul. 
At lail, the Athenians unable any longer to bear that 
high diflinflion in which he ftood, baniflied him by the 
•ftracifm \ and this was nothing more than they had done 
to others whofe power was become a burden to them, and 
who had rifen above the equality which a commonwealth 
requires ; for the oftractfm^ or ten years banijbmentj was 
not fo much intended to punifh this or that great man, as 
to pacify and mitigate the fury of envy, who delights in 
the difgrace of fuperior chara^ers, and lofes a part of her 
rancor by their fall. 

In the time of his exile, while he took up his abode at 

Argos,* the affair of Paufanias gave great advantage to 

the ^OQllfe^ of Themiftocles. The perfon that accufed 

hi|ivof tWafon, was Leobotes the fon of Alcmaeon, ot 

Agraule, and the Spartans joined in the impeachment. 

Paufanias at firft concealed his plot from Themiftocles, 

^ , ^thou^h he was his friend ; but when he faw him an exile, 

f^^'lind full of indignation againflthe Athenians, he ventured 

^ ^ communicate his defigns to him, fhowing him the king 

*The great Paufanias, who had beaten the Perfians in the battle of 
Plataea, and who, on many occafionS) had behaved with great geiv 
'1 ^trofjty as well as moderation, at laft degenerated; and fell into a 
'" fcjjpdalous treaty with the Perfians, in hope*, through their intereil, 
^ to nifke himfelf fovereign of Greece. As foon as he had conceived 

theTe ftran^ notions, he fell into the manners of the Perfians, aficib 
cd all their luxury, and derided the plain cuftoms of his eountrv, 
of v?hich he had formerly been fo fond. ' The Ephori waited fomc 
time for clear proof of his treacherous defigns, and when they had 
obtained it, determined to imprifon him. But he fled into the tem- 
ple of Minerva Chalcioicos, and they beficged him there. They wall- 
ed up all thegates, and his own mother laid the firft ftone. When 
tJiey had almoft ftarved him to death, they laid hands on him, ari 
by the time they had got, him out of the temple, he expired. 

' i •.->■•• 
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of Perlia's letters, and exciting him to vengeance again ft 
the Greeks, as an unjuft and ungrateful people. Themif- 
tocles reje6led the folicitations of Paufanias, and refufed 
to have the leaft (hare in his defigns ; but he gave no in- 
formation of what had paffed between them, nor let the 
fecret tranfpire ; whether bethought he would defift'of 
himfelf, or that he would be difcovered fome other way, « 
as he had embarked in an abfurd and extravagant enter- 
prife, without any rational hopes of fuccefs. 

However, when Paufanias was put to death, there were 
found letters and other writings relative to the bufinefs, 
which caufed no fmall fufpicion againft Themiftocles. The 
Lacedaemonians raifed a clamor againft him ; and thofe of . 
his fellow citizens that envied him, infifted on the charge. 
He could not defend himfelf in perfon, but he anfwered 
by letter the principal parts of the accufation. For, to 
obviate the calumnies of his enemies, he obferved to the 
Athenians, " That he who w&s born to command,and in- 
** capable of fervitude, could never fell himfelf, and Greece 
** alongwith him, to enemies and barbarians." ' The peo- 
ple, however, liftened to his accufers, and fent him with 
orders to bring him to his anfwer before the ftates of 
Greece. Of this he had timely notice, and paflTed over to 
the ifle of CorCyra. The inhabitants of which had great 
obligations to him j for a difference between them and the 
people of Corinth had been referred to his arbitration, and 
he had decided it by awarding the Coriimiians* to pay 
down twenty talents, and the ille of Leucas to be in com- 
mon between the two parties, as a colony from both. 
From thence he fled to Epirus ; and fiftding himfelf ftill 
purfued by the Athenians and Lacedaemonians, he tried a 
very hazardous and uncertain refource, in imploring the 
protection of Admetus, king of the Moloffians. Adme- 
tus had made a requeft to the Athenians, which being re- 
jelled with fcorn by Themiftocles, in the time of his prof- 
perity and influence in the ftate, the king entertained a 
deep refentment againft him, and made no fecret of his in- 

* The fcholiaft upon "Hiucyd ides tells us, Themiftocles ftrved the 
people of Corcyra in an affair of greater importance. The ftates of 
Greece were inclined to make war upoft that ifland,for not joining 
in the league againft Xerxes ; but Themiftocles reprefented, that, if 
they were in that manner to punifti all the cities that had not ac- 
ceded to the league, their proceedings would bring greater calaiui* 
ties upon Greece than it had fuffered from the barbarians. 
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tendon to revenge himfelf, if ever the Athenian fhoiilcl 
fell into his power. However^ while he was tlius flying 
from place to place, he was more afraid of the reoent en- 
vy of his countrymen, tlian of the confequences of an old 
quarrel with the king ; and therefore he went and put 
himfelf in his hands, appearing before him as afuppliant^ 
.in a particular and extraordinary manner.* He took the 
king's fon, who was yet a child, in his arms, and kneeled 
down before tlie houfehold gods. This manner of offer- 
ing a petition, the Moloflians look upon as the moft cf- 
fei:tual, and the only one that can hardly be rejedkd. 
Some fay the queen whofc name waiPhthia,fuggefted this 
method ot: fupplication to Themiftoclcs. Others, that 
Admetus himfelf taught him to aCl the oart, that he might 
have a facrcd obligation to allege againtt giving him up to 
thofe that might come to demand him. 

At that time Epicrates, the Acarnanian, found means 
to convey the wife and children of Themiftocles out o£ 
Athena, andfent them to him; for which Cimon after-- 
wards condemned him, and put him to death. Tliis ac- 
count is given by Stefmibrotus ; yet, I know not how, for- 
getting what he had afferted,or making Themiftocles for- 
get it, he tells us he failed from thence to Sicily, and de- 
manded king Hiero's daughter in marriage, promifmg to^ 
biing the Greeks under his fubje6lion ; and that, upon 
Hiero*s refufal, he palTed over into Afia. But this is 
not probable. FoV Theophraftus, in his treatife on mon- 
archy, relates, that, when Hiero fent his race horfes to 
tjie Olympic games, and fet up a iuperb pavilion there, 
Themiftocles harrangued the Greeks, to perfuade them to 
|>ul! it down, and not to fuffer tlie tyrant's horfes to run. 
Thucydides writes, that he went by land to the -/Egeau 
fea, and embarked at Pydna ; tliat none in the fhip knew 
him, till he was driven by a ttonn. to Naxos, which was af 
that time beficged by the Athenians ; that, through fear of 
being taken, he tlien informed the matter of the fhip and 
the pilot who he was j and that partly by entreaties, part- 
ly by threatening, he would declare to the Athenians^ 
however falfely, that they knew him from the firft, and 

* It was nothing -particular for a fuppliant to do homage to 
the bouCehoId gods of the perfon to whom he had a requeft j but 
ta do it withtbe kind's fon in hit arms, was an<;^nordiDary &i^ 
««nftascc» 
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were bribed to take him into their veflel^ he obliged them 
to weigh anchor, and fail for Aiia. 

The greateft part of his treafures was privately fent 
after him to Afia by his friends. What was difcovered 
and feized for the public ufe, Theopompus fays, amount* 
ed to an hundred talents, Theophraftus fourfcore ; though 
he was not worth three talents before His employments in 
the government.* 

When he was landed at Cuma, he underftood that a 
number of people, particularly Ergoteles and Py thodorus^ 
were watching to take him. He was, indeed a rich booty 
to thofe that were determined to get money by any means 
■whatever; for the king of Perfia had offered by procla- 
mation two hundred talents for apprehending him. f He^ 
therefore, retired to -^gae, a little town of the -^olians, 
where he was known to nobody but Nicogenes, his hoft^ 
who was a man of great wealth, and had fome interefl: at 
the Pcrfian court. In his houfe he was concealed a few 
days J and, one evening after fupper, when the facrifice 
was offered, Olbius, tutor to Nicogenes' s children, cried 
out, as in a rapture of infpiration, 

Counfel, O Night, and vidory are thini. 

After this, Themiftocles went to bed, and dreamed he 
faw a dragon ceiled round his body, and creeping up ta 
his neck ; which, as foon as it touched his face, was turn-, 
ed into an eagle, and, covering him- with its wings, took 
him up, and carried him to a diftant place, where a gold- 
en fceptre appeared to him, upon which he rcfted fecure- 
ly, and was delivered from all his fear and trouble. 

In confequence of this warning, he was fent away by 
Nicogenes, who contrived this method for it. The bar- 
barians in general, efpecially the Perfians, are jealous of 
the women even to madnefs ; not only of their wives, 

^ This is- totally inconfiiieat -with that {plendsr m which ac- 
cording to Plutarch's own account, he IWed, before be had any 
public appointments. 

+ The refentmentef XerxK ts not at all to be wondered at, fuice 
Themiftocles had net only beaten him in the battle of Salamis, but, 
-what was more difgraceful ftill, had made him a dupe to his de- 
figning perfuafions and reprefentations. In the lols of viftory, he 
had fome confolation, as he was not himfelf the immediate caulc of 
it, but for his ridiculous Kturn to Aiift) his az^r could enl^ £aU> 
tipOQ himfelf and ThemiftocleSr 

A A 2. 
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tut their flavcs and concubines ; fbr, bdide the care tfiey 
take that they (ball be feen by none but their own family, 
they keep them like prifoners in their howfes ; and when 
they take a journey, they are jut in a; carriage clofe cover- 
ed on all Ades. In fiich a carriage as this Themi/locles was 
conveyed, the attendants being inft^tled to tell thole they 
met, if they happened to be queftioned, that they were 
carrying a Grecian lady from lona to a nobleman at 
court. 

Thncydides, ^and Charon of Lampfacus, relate, that 
Xerxes was then dead, and that it was to his fon* Ar- 
taxerxes that Themiftocfes addreflfed himfelf. But Epho- 
rus, Dinon, Clitarclius, Heraclides, and feveral others, 
write, that Xerxes himfelf was then upon the dirone. 
The opinion of Thucydides feems moft agreeablie to 
chronology, though that is not perfe6tly well fettled. 
Thcmiffocles, now ready for the dangerous experiment, 
applied firil to Artabanus,f a military officer, and told 
him, " He was a Greek, who delired to have audience of 
** the king about matters of great importance, which 
" the king himfelf had much at heart.*** Artabanus an- 
fwered, •* The laws of men are diiFerent j fome efteeni 
*^ one thing honorable and fome another ; but it be> 
comes ail men to honor and obferve the cufloms of 
•* their own country. With you the tiling moft admired, 
** is faid to be liberty and equality. We have many 
** excellent laws ; and we regard it as one of the mod 
*^ indifpenfable, to honor the king, and to adore him 
" as the image of that deity who piieferves and fupports 
•* the univerfe. If, therefore,, you are willing to cxmfonn 
•' to our cuftoms, and to proitrate yourlelf before the 
•* king, you may be. permitted to fee him and fpeak to 
** him. But if you cannot bang yourfelf to this, you 
** rauft acquaint him with your bufinefs by a tliird per- 
** fon. It would be an infringement of the cuftom of 
♦* his country, for the king to admit any one to audience 
" that does not worfliip-inm." To this Tliemiftocles 
replied, " My bufinefs, Artabamis, is to add to the 
** king's honor and power ; therefore I will comply with 

* Themillocles, therefore, arrived at the Pcrfian. court in the firft 
year of the 79th Olympiad, 462 years, before the birth of Chriil;. 
for that was the firfl year of Artaxerxes's reign. 

+ S«n of that Artabanus, captain of the guards, who flew Xeni- 
OB, ind pcrf uaded Artaxerxes to cut oif his. elder bfuthei Daiitts. 
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•« your cufloms, fince the god that has exalted the Per- 
" fians, will have it fo ; and by my means the number 
** of the king's worfhippers toll be increafed. So let 
•* this be nohinderance to my communicating to the king 
*• what I have to fay." "But who," faid Artabanus, 
•* (hall we fay you are ? For by your difcourfe, you appear 
"to be no ordinary perfon.*' Thcmiflocles anfwered, 
** Nobody mufl know that before the king himfelf." So 
Phanias writes ; and Eratofthenes, in his treatife on riches, 
addsy that Themiftocles was brought acquainted with Ar- 
tabanus, aad recommended to him byanErctrianwomau, 
who belonged to that officer. 

When he was introduced to the king, and after his prof- 
tration, flood filent, the king commanded the interpreter 
to afk him who he was. The interpreter accordingly put 
the queflion, and he anfwered, " The man that is now 
** come to addrefs himfelf to you, O king, is Themif- 
" tocles the Athenian ; an exile, pcrfecutcd by the 
** Greeks. The Pcrfians have fuffered much by me, but 
** it has been more than compenfated by my preventing 
" your being purfued ; when after I had delivered Greece^ 
*' and faved my own country, I had it in my power to do 
** you alfo a fervice. My fentiments are luitable to my 
*• prefent misfortunes, and I came prepared either to re- 
** ceive your favor* if you are reconciled to me, or, if 
*' you retain <tny refentment, to difarm it' by my fiibmif- . 
" flon. Rejedl not the teflimony my enemies have givea 
** to the fervices I have done the Perfians, and make ufc 
•* of the opportunity my misfortunes afford you, rathe* 
" to fhow your generolity, than to fatisfy your revenge. 
*' If you fave me, you fave your fiippliant : If you &- 
•* ftroy me,' you deftroy the enemy of Greece,"* In 
hopes of influencing the king by an argument drawiv 
from religion, Themiflocles added to this fpcech an ac- 
count of the vi/ion he had inNicogenes*s houfe,andan or- 
acle of Jupiter of Dodona, which ordered him to g^ 
io one ivho bore the fame name <wttb the god ; from, 
which he concluded he was fent to him, fince both wer« - 
called, and really were great kings. 

The king gave him no aniwer, though he admired hrs 
€0urage and magnanimity j but, with his friends, he. 

♦ How extremely abjeft and contemptible is this petition, whereia 
the i'uppliant founds every ar Juaicnt In his favor upon hi* vkcs^ / 
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felicitated himfelf upon this, as the moft fortunate event 
imaginable. We are told alfo, that he prayed to Arima- 
niuSf* that his enemies might ever be fo infatuated, as to 
drive frpm amongd them their ableft men ; that he of- 
fered facrifice to the gods, and immediately after made a 
grfeat entertainment ; nay, that he was fo afFefted with 
j oy, that when he retired to reft, in the midft of his fleep^ 
Jie called out three times, / ba*ve Tbemiftodes the Sthe- 
nian* 

As foon as it was day, he called together his friends^ 
and ordered Thcmiftocles to be brought before him. The 
exile expelled no favor, when he found that the guards, 
at the firft hearing of his name, treated him with rancor, 
and loaded him with reproaches. Nay, when the king 
had taken his feat, and a re{jpe6tful (ilence enfued, Rox- 
anes, one of his officers, as Themiftocles pafTed him, whif- 
percd him with a figh. Ah ! thou fubtle ferpent ofGreece^. 
the king^s good genius has brought thee hither. However,, 
when he hid proftrated himfelt twice in the prefence, the 
king faluted him, and fpoke to him gracioufly, telling him 
*• He owed him two hundred talents ; for, as he had de- 
" livered himfelf up, it was but juft that he (hould receive 
•' the reward offered to any one that fhould bring him.'*^ 
He promifed him much more, affured him of his protec- 
tion, and ordered him to declare freely whatever he had 
to propofe concerning Greece. Themiftocles replied,. 
*' That a man's difcourfe was like a piece of tapeftry,f 
** which, when fpread open, difplays its figures ; but when 
** it is folded up they are hidden and loft ; therefore he 
" begged time.** The king, delighted with the compare 
ifon, bade him take what time he pleafed ; and he deftred 
a year j in which (pace he learned the Perfian language^ 
fo as to be able to converfe with the king without an in* 
terpreter." 

Such as did not belong to the court, believed that he 
entertained their prince on the fubjeft of the Grecian af- 
fairs ; but as there were then many changes in the minif- 
try, he ipcurred the envy of the nobility, who fufpe£ted 
that he had prefumed to fpeak too freely of them to the king. 

♦ The god of darkncfs, the fuppoficd author of plagues and ca« 
lamitks, was called Ahriman, or Arimanius, 

f In this he artfully conformed to the figurative nuouiec of ^pealbp- 
iAg'm. uie among the caftetn nations. 
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The honora that were, paid him were far fuperior to thofe 
tliat other ftrangcrs had experienced ; the king took hiin 
with him a hunting, eonverfed familiarly with Iiim in his 
palace, and introduced him to the queen mother, who hon- 
ored him with her confidence. He likewife iiave orders 
for his being inftru6ted in the learning of the Magi, 

Demaratus, the Lacedaemonian, who was tlien at court, 
being ordered to afka favor, defired that he might be car- 
ried through Sardis in royal ftate,* with a diadem upon 
his head. But Mithropauftes, the king's coufm german, 
took him by the hand, and faid, Demaratus^ this diadem 
does not carry brains along ivith it to co-uer ; nor luould 
\ou he Jupiter, though you Jhould take bold^of his thunder » 
Tlie king was highly difpleafed at Demaratus for making 
this requeft, and iieemed aetermined never to forgive him ; 
yet, at the defire of Themiftocles, he was perfuaded to be 
reconciled to him. And in the following reigns, when 
the affairs of Perfia and Greece were more cfofely con- 
nected, as oft as the kings requefted a favor of any Grecian 
captain, they are faid to have promifed him, in exprefs 
terms, That be Jhould he a greater man at their court than 
Themiftocles bad been. Nay, we are told, tlift Themifto- 
cles himfelf^ in the midft of his greatnefs, and the extraor- 
dinary refpeft that was paid him, feeing his table moft el- 
egantly fpread, turned to his children, and faid, Children^ 
*U3e Jhould ha'ue been undone ^ had it not been for our un* 
doing, Moft authors agree that he had three citiesgivea 
him, for bread, wine, and meat, Magnefia, Lampfacus, 
and Myus.f Neanthes of Cyzicus, and Phanias, add two 
more, Percote and Palaefcepfis, for his chamber and his 
wardrobe. 

♦ This was the highcfl mark of honor which the Perfian kings 
could give. Ah^lueruS) the fame with Xerxes, the father of this 
Artaxerxes, had not long before ordained that Mordecai fhould b& 
honored in that manner. 

\ The country about Magnefia was fo fertile, that it brought The<« 
miftocles a revenue of fifty talents ; Lampfacus had in its neigh- 
borhood the nobleft vineyards of theeaft \ and Myus, or Myon, 
abounded in provifions,. particularly in fifh. It was ufvial with thd 
«iiftcx|i monarcha, inflead of peniions'to their favorites, to aflign them 
cities and provinces. Even luch province^Las the kings retained the 
revenue of, were under particular afTi^imcnts ; one province fnv* 
liilhinj fo much iw wine, aAother fpr vi£iuaU,athird tor the pnvy 
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Some bufincfs relative to Greece having brought him 
to the fea coaft, a Perfian, named Epixyes, governor of 
Upper Phrygia, who had a dcfign upon his life, and had 
long prepared certain Pifidians to kill him, when he 
ihoula lodge in a city called Leontocephalus, or Lion's 
Heady now determined to put it in execution. But, as he 
lay fleeping one day at noon, the mother of the gods is 
faid to have appeared to him in a dream, and thus to fiave 
addreflcd him : ** Beware, Themiftocles, of the Lion's 
'^ Head, left the Lion crufti you. For this warning I 
" require of you Mnefiptolema for my fervant." The- 
miftocles awoke in great diforder, and when he had de- 
voutly returned thanks to the goddefs, left the high 
road, and took another way, to avoid the place of danger. 
At night he took up his lodging beyond it ; but as one of 
the horfes that had carried his tent had fallen into -a 
river, and his fervants were bufied in fpreading the wet 
hangings to dry, the Pifidians, who were advancing with 
their fwords drawn, faw thefe hangings indiftinftly by 
moon light, and taking them for the tent of Themifto- 
cles, expelled to find him repofmg hi mfelf within. They 
approached, therefore, and lifted up the hangings ; but 
the fervants that had the care of them, fell upon them 
and took them. The danger thus avoided, Themiftocles 
admiring the goodnefs ofthe goddefs th^t appeared to 
him, built a temple in Magnefla, which he dedicated to 
Cybeic Dindymeney and appointed his daughter Mnefipto- 
lema, prieftefs of it. 

When he was come to Sardis, he diverted hiiiifelf 
with looking upon the ornaments of the temples ; and 
among the great number of offerings, he found in the 
temple of Cybele a female figure of brafs, two cubits 
high, called Hydropborus or the *waterbearerj which he 
himfelf, when furveyor of the aquedufts at Athens, had 
caufed to be made and dedicated out ofthe fines of fuch 
as had ftolenthe water, or diverted the ftream. Wheth- 
er it was that he was moved at feeing this ftatue in a 
Grange country, or that he was defirous to fhow the Athe- 

purfe and a fourth for the wardrobe. One of the queens had all 
Egypt for her clothing ; and Plato tells us (i Alcibiad) that many 
of the provinces were appropriated for the queen's wardrobe ; one 
for her girdle, another for her head drefs, and fo of the reft ; and 
each province bore the name of that part of the dcefs it was to £umi^ 
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"mians how much he was honored,* and what power he had 
all over the king's dominions, he addrefled himfelf to the 
governor of Lydia, and begged leave to fend back the 
flatue to Athens. The barbarian immediately took fire, 
and faid he would certainly acquaint the king what fort of 
a requeft he had made him. Themiftocles, alarmed at 
this menace, applied to the governor's women, and, by 
money, prevailed upon them to pacify him. After this, 
lie behaved with more prudence, fenfible how much he 
had to fear from the envy of the Perfians. Hence he did 
not travel about Afia, as Theopompus fays, but lookup 
his abode at Magnefia, where, loaded with valuable pre^. 
ents, and equally honored with the Perfian nobles, he long 
lived in great fecurity ; for the king, who was engaged 
in the affairs of the upper provinces, gave but little atten- 
tion to the concerns 01 Greece. 

But when Egypt revolted, and was fupported in that 
revolt by the Athenians, when the Grecian fleet failed as 
far as Cyprus and Ciiicia, and Cimon rode triumphant 
mailer of the feas, th^n the king of Perfia applied himfelf 
to oppofe the Greeks, and to prevent the growth of their 
power. He put his forces in motion, fent out his generals, 
and difpatched meffengers to Themiftocles at Magnefia, 
to command him to perform his promifes, and exert him- 
felf againfl Greece. Did he not obey the fummons then ? 
No — neither refentment againft the Athenians, nor the 
honors and authority in which he now flourifhed, could 
prevail upon him to take the direftion of the expedition. 
Pollibly he might doubt the event of the war, as Greece 
had then feveral great generals ; and Cimon in particular 
was diftinguifhed with extraordinary fuccefs. Above all, 
regard for his own achievements, and the trophies he had 
gained, whofe glory he was unwilling to tarnifh, determin- 
ed him (as the beft method he could take) to put fuch an 

* It is not improbable that this proceeded from a principle of 
vanity. The love of admiration was the ruling pa^ion of Themil- 
toclcs, and dilcovers itfelf uniformly through his whole condu£>.. 
— ^There might, however, be another reafon which Plutarch has not 
mentioned. Themiftocles was an excellent manager in political 
religion. He liad lately been eminently diftinguiflicd by the favor 
of Cybele, He finds an Athenian flatue in her temple. The god- 
defs confents that he fhould fend it to Athens ; and the Athenians, 
out of refpeft to the goddefe, nufi of courfc ccafe to periecute her 
favorite Themiiiacl«6. 
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end to his lile as becaine his dignity. * Havings therefore) 
ikcriiiced to the gods, aflemhled his friends, and taken his 
laft leave, he drank bull's blood, f as is generally report- 
ed ; or, asfotne relate it, he took a quick poifbn, and end^ 
ed his days at Magnefia, having lived fixtyfive years, nioft 
of which he had ipent in civil or military emplbyments. 
"When the king was acquainted with the caufe and man- 
-ner of his death, he admired him more than ever, and con- 
tinued his favor and bounty to his friends and relations.^ 

Thcniiftocles had by Archippc, the daughter of Lyi'an- 
der of Alopece, five fons, Neocles, Diodes, Archepto* 
lis, PolyeuAes, and Cleophantus. The three laft furviv- 
cd him. Plato takes notice of Cleophantus as an excel- 
lent horfeman, but a man of no merit in other refpe6ls. 
Neocles, his eldeft fon, died when a child, Ijy the bite 
of a horfe ; and Diodes was adopted by his grandfath- 
er Lyfander. He had feveral daughters ; namely, Mne- 
iiptolema, by a fecond wife, who was married to Archep- 
tolis, her half brother ; Italia, whofe hulband was Pan- 
thides of Chios ; Sibaris, married to Nicomedes tl\e Athe- 
nian ; and Nicomache, at Magnefia, to Phraficles, the 
oephew of Themiftocles, who, after her father's death, 
took a voyage for that purpofe, received her at the hands 
of her brothers, and brougnt up her fifter Afia, the young- 
«ft of the children. 

The Magnefians ere6led a veiy handfome monument 
to him, which dill remains in the market place. No 
credit is to be given to Andocides, who writes to his 
friends, that the Athenians ftole his afiies out of the tomb, 
and fcattered them in the air ; for it is an artifice of his 
to exafperate the nobility againft the people. Phylarduis 
toy, more like a writer of tragedy than an hiftorian, 

♦ Thucydidcs, who was cotemporary with Themiftodes, only 

fays, lie died of a dijlemptr ; but fame report that he poifoned himfe//\ 
Joeing it impojfible to dccompli/k what he hadpromifed the king. 

Thucyd. de Bell. Pelopon. 1, i. 
+ Whilflthcy wercfacrificing the bull, he caufed the blood to be 
TeccivcJ in a cup, and drank it whilft it was warm, which (according^ 
•to Plinv) is raoital, becaule it coagulates or thickens in an inftant. 

* There i;i, in our opinion, more true heroilra in the death of 
Then.iilocles, than in the death of Cato. It is fomethixg enthufiai- 
tically {jieat when a man determines not to furvive his liberty ; but 

•it u iomcthing ilill greater, when he refuies to furvive his hoaor. 



availing himfelf of what maybe called a piete ofma* 
chineiy, introduces >{eoclesand Demopolis, as the fons of 
Themiuocles, to make his ftory more interefting and pa* 
thetic. But a very moderate degree of fagacity may dif* 
cover it to be a fiction. Yet Diodorus the geographer 
writes in his trcatife of fepulchres, but rather by conjee* 
ture than certain knowledge, that near the harbor of Pi- 
raeus, from the promontory of Alcimus,* the land makes 
an elbow^ aad when you have doubled it inwards, by the 
itill water, there is a vaft foundation, upon which ftands 
the tomb of Themiftocles, f in the form of an altar. With 
iiira Plato, the comic writer^ is fuppofed to agree in the 
following lines ; 

Oft as the merchant fpeeds the pafHng fell. 
Thy tomb, Themiftocles, he'ftops to hail : 
When hoftile (Kips in mactial combat meet, 
Thy 0uide attending, hovers o'er the fleet. 

Various honors and privileges were granted by the 
Magnefians to the defcendants erf Themiftocles, which 
continued down to our times ; for they were enjoyed by 
one of his name, an Athenian, with whom I had a partic>- 
tilar acquaintance and friendfhip in the houfe of Ammo* 
nius'the philofopher. 

* Meuriius rightly correCls it Alimus^ We (tnd no place in At- 
tica called Alcimus, but a borough named Alimu8<there was, on the 
eaft of the Piraeus. 

+ Thucydldes fays, that the bones of Themiftocles, by his own 
command, were privately carried back into Attica, and buiied 
there. But Paulaiuas agrees with Theodoras, that the Athenian* 
repenting of their ill ulageof this gieat man, hono^ him with a 
tomb in the Piraeus. 

It does not appear, indeed, that Themiftocles, when ba°iihed, 
had any defign either to revenge himfdf en Athens, or to take ref- 
uge in the court of the king of Perfia. The Greeks themfelves 
forced him upon this, or rather the Lacedaemonians ; for, as by 
their intrigues his countrymen were induced to basifli him, £0, by 
their importunities after he was baniOied, be was not futfeied to 
enjoy any refuge in quiet. 
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CAMILLUS. 

Among the many remarkable things related of Ro- 
rius Camilius, the mod extraordinary feems to be this» 
that though he was often in the higheft commands, and 
performed the greateft adtions, though he was Ave times 
chofen dictator, though he triunu>hed four times» and 
was (lyled the fecond founder of Romty yet he was never 
once conful. Perhaps we may difcover the reafon in the 
ftatc of the commonwealth at that time ; the people then 
at variance with the fenate,* refufcd to cleft confuls, and, 
indead of them, put the government in the hands of mi/- 
itary tribunes. Though thefe a6ted, indeed, with confu- 
lar power and authority, yet their adminiilration was lefs 
grievous to the people, becaufe they were more in num- 
ber. To have the direftion of affairs intruded to fix 
perfons inftead of two, was fome'eacfe and fatisfaftion to 
a people that could not bear to be didlated to by the no- 
bility. Camillus, then diftinguifhed by his achicvments, 
and at the height of glory, did not chopfe to be conful 
againft the inclinations of the people, though the comhia, 
or atfemblies in which they might have elefted confuls, 
were feveral times held in that period. In all his other 
commiilions, which were many and various, he fo con- 
ducted himfelf, that if he was intrulled with the fole pow- 
er, he Aiared it with others, and if he had a colleague, 
the glory was his own. The authority feemed to be ftiar- 
ed by reafon of his great modefty in command, which gave 
no occafion to envy ; and the glory was fecured to him by 
his genius and capacity, in which he was univerfally al- 
lowed t» have no equal. 

The family of the Furiif was not very illuftrious be- 
fore his tipie ; he was the firft that raifed it to diltinction, 



♦ The old quarrel about the diftribution of lands was revived, 
the people inlilUng that every citizen fhould have an equal iharc. 
The fenate met frequently to dilconccrt the propol'al ; and at laft 
Appius Claudius moved, that fomc of the college of the tribunes of 
the people fhould be gained, as the only remedy againfl the tyran- 
ny of that body ; which was accordingly put in execution. The 
commons, thus difappointed, chofe military tribunes inftead of 
confuls, and fgmctimes had them all plebeians. Liv. I. iv. c. 48. 

+ furius was the family name. CantUlus (as has been already ob- 
ferve^J wa$ an appellation of cliildren of quality Who miniilercd 
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when heferved under I*ofthumius Tabertus in the^reat 
battle with the Equi and Volfci.* In that a(5lion, fpur- 
ring his horfe before the ranks, he received a wound i»- 
the thigh, when, inftead of retiring, he plucked the jave- 
iin eut of the wound, engaged with the braveft of the en- 
emy, and put them to flight. For this, among other hon- 
ors, he was appointed cenfor, an office at that time of great 
dignity. t There is upon record a very laudable act of 
his, that took place during his office. As the wars had 
made many widows, he obliged fuch of the men as lived 
fingle, partly by perfuaiion, and partly by threatening 
them with fines, to marry thofe widows. Another act 
of his, which indeed was abfolutely necefTary, was, the 
caufing orphans, who before were exempt from taxes, to 
contribute to the fupplies : For thefe were very large by 
reafon of the continual wars. What was then moft ur- 

fent was the fiege of Veii, whofe inhabitants fome call 
enctani. This city was the barrier of Tufcany, and in 
the quantity of her arms and number of her military, not 
inferior to Rome. Proud of her wealth, her elegance 
and luxury, fhe had maintained with the Romans many 
long and gallant difbutes for glory and for power. But 
humbled by many fignal defeats, the Veientes had then 
bid adieu to that ambition ; they fatisfied themfelves with 
building ftrong and high walls, and filling the city with 
provifions, arms, and all kinds of warlike fiores ; and fo 

in the temple of fome god. OurCaraillus was the fiiftwho retain<^ 
ed it as a lumame. 

♦ This was in the year of Rome 324, when Camillas might be 
about fourteen or fifteen years of age (for in the year of Rome 389 
he was near fourfcore) though the Roman youth did not ufc to bear 
arms fooner than feventeen. And though Plutarch fays that his gal- 
lant behavior at that time procured him the cenforlhip, vet that was 
an office which the Romans never conferred upon a yoimg perfon ; 
and, in faft, Camillus was not cenfor till the year of Rome 353. 

+ The authority of the cenfors, in the time of the republic, was 
very extenfive. They had powor to expel fenators the houfe, to de- 
grade the knights, and to difable the commons from giving their 
votes in the airemblies of the people. * But the emperors took. the 
oiBce upon themfelves ; and, as many of them as abufed it, It loft 
its honor, and fometimes the verv title was laid afide. As to what 
Plutarch fays, that Camillus, when cenfor, obliged many of the 
bachelors to marry die widows of thofe who had fallen in the wars ; 
that was in purfuance of .one of the powers of hia office. . - 
Cftliits eji prohikento. 
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they waited for the eneihy without fear. The fiege wa« 
long, but no lefs laborious aad troublefome to the befieg- 
ers than to them. For the Romans had long been accuf- 
tomed to fummer campaigns only, and to winter at home ; 
and then* for the firft time their officers ordered them to 
conftruft forts, to raife ftrong works about tl>eir camp, 
and to pafs the winter as well as fummer in the enemy *s 
country. 

The feventh year of the war was now ahnofl j>aft, wheh 
the generals began to be blamed ; and as it was thought 
they Ihowed not fufficient vigor in the fiege,* they were 
fuperfeded, and others put in their room ; among whom 
was Camillus, then appointed /W^«/rtf the fecond time. f 
He was not, however, at prefent concerned in the fiege, 
for it fell to his lot to head the expedition againft the 
Falifci and Capenates, who, while the Romans Were other- 
wife employed, committed great depredations in their 
country, and harafTedthem during the whole Tufcan war. 
JBut Camillus falling upon them, killed great numbers, 
and ftut up the reft Within their walls. 

During the heat of the war, a phenomenon appeared in 
the Alban lake, which might be reckoned amongft the 
ftrangeft prodigies ; and as no common or natural cau(e 
could be afligned for it, it occafioned great confternation. 
The fummer was now declining, and the feafon by 90 
meaffs rainy, nor remarkable for {outh winds. Of the ma* 
jiy fprings, brooks, and lakes, which Italy abounds with 
fome were dried up, and others but feebly refifted the 
drought ; the rivers, always low in the fummer, then ran 
with a very (lender ftream. But the Alban lake, which 
has its fource within itfelf, and difcharges no part of its 
water, being quite furrounded with mountains, without 
any caufe, unlefs it was a fupernatural one, began to rife 

♦ Of the fix military tribunes of that year, only two, L. Virgin-i 
ius and Manius Sergius, carried on the iiege of Veii. Sergius com- 
manded the attack, and Virginias covered the fiege. While the ar- 
my was thus divided, the Falifci and Capenates fell ujpon Sergius, 
and, at the fame time, the befieged fallying out, attacked him on 
the other fide. The Romans under his command, thinking they 
had all the forces of Hetruria to deal with, began to lofe courage, 
and retire. Virginius could have faved his colleague's troops, but 
as Sergius was too proud to fend to him for fuccor, he refolved not 
to give him any. The enemy, therefore, made a dreadful flaugh* 
ler of the Romans in their lines. Liv. lib. v.c. 8. 

+ The year of p.omc 357. 
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iind iWdl in a moil remarkable manner, increafing till it 
reached the fides, and at laft the very tops of the hills, all 
which happened without any agitation of its waters. For 
a while it was the wonder of the Ihepherds and herdfmen ; 
but when the earth, which, like a mole, kept , it from 
overflowing the country below, was broken down with 
the quantity and weight of water then delicending like a 
torrent through the ploughed fields and other cultivated 
grounds to the fea, it not only aftonifhed the Romans, but 
was thought by all Italy to portend fome extraordinary 
event. It was the great fubjeft of converfation in the 
camp before Veii^ £0 that it came at laft to be known to 
the befieged. 

As in the courfe of long fieges there is ufually fome con- 
verfation with the enemy, it happened that a Roman 
ibldier formed an acquaintance with one of the townf- 
mon, a man verfed in ancient traditions, and fuppofed to 
be more than ordinarily fkilled in divination. The Ro- 
man, perceiving that he exprefled great fatisfa^lion at the 
fkory of thelakef and thereupon laughed at the fiege, told 
him, " This was not the only wonder the times had pro- 
** duced, but other prodigies ftill ftranger than this had 
'' happened to the Romans ; which he fhould be glad to 
** conmiunicate to him, if by that means he could i>ro* 
•* vide for his own fafety in the midfl of the public ruin,** 
The man readUy hearkening to the propofal, came out to 
him, expelling to hear fome fecret, and the Roman con- 
tinued the- difcourfe, -drawing him^ forward _by degrees^ 
till they were at fome diftance fronpthe gates. Then he 
fnatched him up in his arms-, and by^his fuperior ftrength 
held him, till, with the affiftance of Several foldiers from 
the camp, he was fecured and carried before the generals. 
The man, reduced to this neceflity,- and knowing that def- 
tiny cannot be avoided, declared the fecret oracles con- 
cerning his own country, " That* the city could never be 
*< taken, till the waters of the Alban lake, which had now 
« forfook their bed, and found new paflages, were turn- 
**ed back, and fo diverted, as to prevent their mixing 
<%iththefea."* 

The fenate, informed of this predi<Elion, and deliberat- 
ing about it, were of opinion, it would be beft to fend to 
Delphi to confult the oracle. They chofe for this purpofc 

♦The prophefy, according to Livy (1. v. c. 15.) was this, Vcti 
Jkall never be taken till all the water is run out oj the lake of Alba. 

B B 2 
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three pcrioiM of honor and diftin^tioiH licini&s Coffiis, 
Valerias Potitus, and Fabius Ambuihis; who^ having 
had a prosperous voyage and confulted Apolk>, returned 
with this among other anfwers, '* That t»ey habd-negle^^ 
*' ed fome ceremonies in the Latin feafts.*'* As to the 
water of the Alban lake, they were ordered >f pofiible, to 
ihiit it up in its ancient bed ; dr, if that could not be ef- 
fe£lted, to dig canals and trenches for it, till it 4oft itfelf 
on the land« Agreeably to this direflfon, the prie(is 
were employed in offering facrifices, and the .pec^le in 
labor^ to turn the courie of the water, f 

In the tenth year of the (iego, the fenairie removed the 
other magUlrates, and appointed Camillus dif^ater, who 
made choice of Cornelius Scipio for his general of horfe. 
In the firft place he made vows to the gods^ if they favor- 
ed him with putting a glorious period to the war, to cel- 
ebrate the great Circennan games to their honop^ andto 
confecrate the temple of the goddels, whont-the^ Romans 
call the mother matuia, By her facnsd rites we may fup- 
pofe this laft to be the goddefs Leucothea, For they take 
a female flave into the inner part of the temple, || where 
they beat her, and then drive her out ; they carry their 
brother's chUdren in their arms inftead of their own ;f 
and they reprefent in the ceremonies oi the facrifice all 
that happened to the nurfesof Bacchus^ atid what Ino fuf- 
fered for having faved the ion of Juno's rival. 

After thefe vows Camillus penetratied into the country 
of the Falifci, and in a great battle overtiirew them and 
their austiliaries the Capenates. Then he turned to the 
fitgc of Veii; and perceiving it would be both difficult 
and dangerous to endeavor to take it by ailkult, he or- 
dered mines to be dug, tlie foil about tlie city being 
cafy to work, and admitting of depth enough for the 

-* Thefe feafts were inftitutcd by Tarquin the Proud. The Ro- 
mans prefixed in them ; bufall the people of Latium were to attend 
them, and to partake of a bull then facrificed to Jupiter Latialis.. 

f This wonderful work fubfifts to this day, and the waters of 
4he lake Albano run throtigh it. v 

J Thefe were a kind of tournament in the great circus. 

11 Leutrothoe or Ino was jealous of one of her female flavcs, who 
was the favorite of her hufband Athamas. 

fj Ino was a very unhappy mother; for Ihe had feen her fon Le- 
archus flain by her huiband, whereupon (he threw herfelf mto the 
fea with her other fon Melicertes. But (he was a more fortunate 
. aunt, having prederved Bacchus the fon of her lifter Semele. 
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worics to be eauried on uhieen Isy f he etiemy. As this fuc«> 
ceeded to his wifl>y-he made aa aflfault without, to call the 
enemy to the walls ; and in the mean time, others of his 
foldiers made their way through the mines, and fecretly 
penetrated to Juno's tenlple ih the citadel. This was the 
moft considerable temple in the city ; and we are told> 
that at that inftant the Tufcan general happened to beiac-i 
rificing ;- when the foothfayer, upon infpe^lion of the en- 
trails, cried out, " The gods promife viftory to him that 
" iball finifh this facriiice ;"* the Romans, who were un- 
der ground, hearing what he faid, immediately removed 
the pavement, and came out with loud ihouts and claihing 
their arms, which ftrudc the enemy with fuch terror, that 
they fled, and left the entrails, which were carried to Ca- 
millus. Eut perhaps this has more the air of fable than 
of-hi(iofy. 

The city, thus taken by the Romans, fword in hand, 
while they were bufy in plundering it and carrying off its 
immenle riches, Camillus beholding- from the citadel what 
was done, at firft burft into tears ; «nd when thofe about 
him beg^n to magnify his happine^^ he lifted up his hands 
towards heaven, and uttered this prayer : *• Great Jupi- 
** ter, and ye gods that have the inipe^ion of our good 
" and evil actions, rye know that the Romans, not without 
"juift caufe, but in their own defence, and conft rained by 
"• neeeffity, have made war againft this city, and their en- 
" emies, its unjuft inhabitants. If we muft have fome 
" misfortune in lieu of this fuccefs, 1 entreat that it may 
" fall, not upon Rome, or the Roman army, but upon 
** myfelf : Yet lay not, ye gods, a heavy hand upon me !"t 

♦ Words fpoken by perfons unconcerned in their affairs, and up- 
on a quite different tub j eft, -were interpreted by the Heathens at 
good or bid ortefns', if they happened to be any way applicable to 
their cafe. And they took great pains to fulfil the 6men, if they 
thought it fortunate; as well as to evade it, if it appeared uolucky. 

f Livy , who has given us this prayer, has not qualified it with thftt 
modification fo unworthy of Camillus, ttq tfiavroi iT^a^iffro xattu 
ts'^ivrnffut, may it be with as little detriment as pojible to myfelf! On 
the contrary, he ^y^uteam invidianlenirefuoprivatoincommodoj quam, 
minimo publico populi Romani licerit, Camillus prayed, that iftkisfiic* 
cefs muft have an, equivalent in fome enfuing misfortune, that misfortune 
might fall upcn himjelf, and the Roman people efcape zoifk as little det».imeut 
as poffible. This was great and heroic. Plutarch having but an Jra- 
perfefl knowledge of the Roman language, probably miilook the 
icnfe. 
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Having pronounced theie words, he turned to the ri^fit^ 
as the manner of the Romans is after prayer and fupphca- 
tion, but fell in- turning. His friends that were by ex- 
prelled great uneafinefs at the accident, but he foon re- 
covered himfelf from the fall, and told them, ** It was on- 
<My a fmall inconvenience after great fuccefs, agreeable 
** to his prayer."* 

After the city was pillaged, he determined, purfuant to 
his vow, to remove this ftatue of Juno to Rome. The 
workmen were aifembled for thepurpofe, and he offered 
facrificetothegoddefs, "Befeeching her to accept of^ieir 
" homage, and gracioufly to take up her abode among the 
** gods of Rome." To which it is laid the ftatue foftly an- 
fwered, ** She was willing and ready to do it." But Livy 
fays, Camillus, in offering up his petition, touched the im- 
age of the goddefs, and entreated her to go with them^ 
and that feme of the ffanderlby anfwered, ** She confented 
** and would willingly follow them." Thofe that fupport 
and defend the miracle, have the fortune of Rome on their 
fide, which could never have rifen from fudi fmall and 
contemptible beginnings to that height of glory and em* 
pire, without the conflant afltflance of fome god, who fa* 
vored them with many confiderable tokens of hisprefence. 
Several miracles of a fimilar nature are alfo alleged ; as, 
that images have often fweated ; that they have been 
heard to groan ; and that fometimes they have turned 
from their votaries, and fhut tlieir eyes. Many fuch ac^ 
counts we have from our ancients ; and not a few per- 
fons of our own times have given us wonderful relations, 
not unworthy of notice. But to give entire credit to thezuy 
or altogether to dilbelieve them, is equally dangerous on 
account of human weaknefs. We keep not always within 
the bounds of reafon, nor are maflers of our minds I 
Sometimes we fall into vain fuperflition, and fometimes 
into an impious negle€l of all religion. It is beft to be 
cautious, and to avoid extremes. f. 

* This is a continuation o£ the former miftake. Livy tells us, 
it was conjefturcd from the event, that this fall of Camillus was a 
prefage of his condemnation and banifli'mcnt. 

+ The great Mr. Addifon ieems to have had this paflage of Plu- 
tarch in his eye, when he delivered bis opinion concerning th& 
do^riae of witches^ 
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Whether ft was tfiat Camillus was dated x^tth his great 
exploit in taking a city that was the rival of Rome, after 
it nad been befieged ten years, or that he was mi^ed by 
his flatterers, he took upon him too much ftate for a 
magiftratc fubje^ to the laws and ufages of his country ; 
for his triumph was conduced with exceffiVfe pomp, and 
he rode through Rome in a chariot drawn by four white 
horfes, which no general ever did before or after him- 
Indeed, this fort of carriage is efteemed facred, and is ap- 
propriated to the king and father of the gods.* The 
citizens, therefore, confidered this unufual appearance of 
grandeur as an infult upon them. Befides, tliey were of- 
fended at his oppofing the law by which the city was to be 
divided. For their tribunes had propofed that the fcnate 
and people fhoald be divided into two equal pans ; one 
part to remain at Rome, and the other, as the lot hap- 
pened to fall, to remove to the conquered city, by which 
meatis they would not only have more room, but by being 
in pofleffioa of two confiderable cities, be better able to 
defend their territories and to watch over their profperity. 
The peopie, who were very numerous, and enriched by 
the late plunder, conftantly aflembled in the /ortrM, and in 
a tumultuous manner demanded to have itput to the vote. 
But the fenate and other principal citizens confidered this 
propofal of the tribunes, not fo much the dividing as the 
deftroying of Rome,t and in their uneafmefs applied to Ca*< 
mtllus. Camillus was afraid to put it tathe trikl^ «nd 
therefore invfifnfed demurs and pretences of delay, to pre- 
vent the bill'« being offered to the people ^ by which he 
incurred their difpleafure. 

But the greatefl and mod manifefi caufe of their hatred 
was, his behavior with refpett to the tenths of the fpoils ; 
and if the refentment of the people was not in this cafe 
altogether jufl, yet it had fome ihow of reafon. It feems 
he had made a vow, as he marched to Veii, that, if he took 
the city, he would confecrate the tenths to Apollo. But 
when the city was taken, and came to be pillaged, he was 
either unwilling to interrupt his men, or in the hurry had 
forgot his vow, and fo gave up the whole plunder to them, 

♦ He likcwife colofed his ffltJc Wkh vermilion, the color witli 
-wltich the ftatues of the gods werecotnmonly painted. 

+ Thfey feared that tWo fiich cities would, by dcgreet, bccottJij 
two different fbt^, Which, after « deftra£live war with^ch oth^'ti 
would, at length f^ll a prey to th^r commQo-eiieiiiite« 
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After he had refigned his di£latorihip, he laid the cafe 
before the fenate ; and the foothfayers declared, that the 
facrifices announced the anger of -the gods, which ought 
to be appeafed by offerings exprellive of their gratitude 
for the favors they had received. The fenate then made, 
a decree^ that the plunder should remain with the foldiers 
(for they knew not how to manage it otherwife ;) but that 
each (hould produce upon oath, the tenth of the value of 
what he had got. This was a great hardftiip upon the fold- 
iers J and thofe poor fellows could not, without force, be 
brought to refund fo large a portion of the fruit of 
their labors, and to make good not only what they had 
hardly earned, but now a6hially fpent. Camillus, dif- 
treflfed with their complaints, for want of a^better excufe, 
made ufe of a very abfurd apology, by acknowledging he 
had forgotten his vow. This they greatly refented^ 
that having then vowed the tenths of^ the enemies goods^^ 
he fhould now exa6l the tenths of the citizens. How* 
ever, they all produced their proportion, and it was^ 
rcfolved that a vafe of maify gold fhould be made and fent 
to Delphi. But as there was a fcarcity of gold in the 
city, wniie the magi ft rates were confide ring how to pro-- 
cure it, the Roman matrons met, and having cqnfulted' 
among themfelves, gave up their golden ornaments^ 
which weighed eight talents, as an oflering to the god. 
And the fenate, in honor ef their piety decreed that they 
ihould have funeral orations as well as the men, which 
had not been the cuftom before.* They then fent three 
of the chief of the nobility ambalfadors, in a large (hip 
well manned and fitted out in a manner becoming fo fol* 
emn an occafion. 

In this voyage they were equally endangered by « 
ilorm and a calm, but efcaped beyond all expe^iatien, 
when on the brink of deftrurfion. For the wind ilacken* 
ing near the i^olian iflands, the galleys of the Lipareans 
gave them chafe as pirates. Upon their ftretching out 
their hands for mercy, the Lipareans ufed no violence to 

* The matrons had the value of the gold paid them ; and it was 
not on this occafion, but afterwards, when they contributed their 
golden ornaments to make up the fum demanded by the Gauls, that 
funeral orations were granted them. The privilege they were now 
favored with was leave to ride in charists at the public games and 
facrifices, and in open carriages, of a lefs honorable ibrt| on other 
occalio&s, in the ftreets» 
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their perfons, but towed the fhip into harbor,' and there 
cxpofed both them and their goods to fale, having firfi; ad- 
judged them to be lawful prize. With much difficulty, 
however, they were prevailed upon to releafe them, out of 
regard to the merit and authority of Timefitheus therhief 
anagiftrate of the place ; who, moreover, conveyed them 
with his own vefrels, and affifted in dedicating the. gift. 
For this, fuitable honors were paid him at Rome. 

And now the tribunes of the people attempted to bring 
the law for removing part of the citizens to Veii once 
more upon the carpet ; but the war with the Falifci very 
ieafonably intervening, put the management of the elec- 
tions in the hands of the patricians ; and they nominated 
Camillus a military tribune,* together with five others j 
as affairs then required a general of confiderable dignity, 
reputation and experience. When the people had confirni- 
eathis nomination Camillus marched his fortes into the 
country of the Falifci, and laid fiege to Falerii, a. city well 
Artified, and provided in all refpe6ts for the war. He was 
fenfible it was like to be no eafy affair, nor foon to be dif- 
-patched, and this was one reafon for his engaging in it ; 
lor he was defirous to keep the citizens employed abroad, 
that they might not have leifure to fit down at home, and 
raife tumults and feditions. This was indeed a remedy 
iwhich the Romans always had recourfe to, like good phyfi. 
^<:ians, to expel dangerous humors from the body politic. 

The Falerians, trufting to the fortifications with which 

-•<hey were furrounded, made fo little account of the fiege, 

that the inhabitants, except thofe who guarded the walls, 

•talked the (Ireets in their common habits. The boys too 

went to fchool, and the mafler took them out to walk and 

■€xercife about the walls. For the Falerians,like the Greeks, 

choofe to have their children bred at one public fchool, 

that they might betimes be accuflomed to the fame difci- 

pline, and form themfelves to friendfhip and fociety. 

This fchoolniafter, then, defigning to betray the Fale- 
rians by means of their children, took them every day out 
of the city to exercife, keeping pretty clofe to the walls 
-sX firft, and when their -ex^rcile was over led them in 
again. By degrees he took them out farther, accuftom- 
ing them to divert themfelves freely, -as if they had noth- 

* The year of RMie.361. CamiUm wastthen-^iniliury tribuae 
$ht ^rd time. 
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ing to fear. At lafl, having got tlien altogether, he 
brought tJheiBi to the Romaa advanced guard, and deliv- 
ercd them up to be carried to Camillus. When he came 
into his preience, he faid, ** He was the iichoolmailer of 
** Falerii, but preferring his favor to th« oJpligatioiis of 
'* duty, he came to deliver up thofe children to him, and 
** in them the whole city.** This action appeared very 
ihocking to Camillus, and he iaid to thofe that were by, 
•* War (at beft} is a favage thing, and wades through a fea 
*• of violence and injufticc ; yet even war itfelf has it^ 
*' laws, which men of honor will not depart from ; nor do 
*' they fo purfue vi^ory, as to avail themfelves of a^ts of 
** villainy and bafenefs. For a great general (bould rely 
** only on his own virtue, and not upon the^ treachery of 
** others." Then he ordered the liaori to teajr off the 
wretches clothes, to tie his hands behind him, and to fur- 
nifh the boys with rods and fcourges, to punifli the traitor, 
and whip him into the city. By this means the Fale^ 
rians had difcovered the ichoolmauer's treafon ; the city, 
as might be expedted, was full of LamientaHoas for 
fo great a lofs, and the principal inhabitants, both men 
and women, crowded about the walls and the gate tike 
perfons diftracted. In the midft of this difordjer they ef- 
pied the boys whipping on their mafter, naked and bound "^ 
and calling Camillus << their god, their deliverer, their 
*• father." Not only tho parents of thofe children, but 
all the citizens in general, were ftruck with admir<ation at 
the fpe^tacle, and conceived fuch an affe6lion for the juf* 
tice of Camillas, that they immediately^ afiembled in.coun*. 
cil and fent deputies to furrender to him both theo^elves 
and their city, 

Camillus fent them to Rome ; and wh^n they were 
introduced to the fenate, th^y faid, ** The Romans, in 
** preferring juftice to conqueft, have taught us to be 
*^iatisfied with fubmifiion inflead of liberty. At the 
** lame time we declare we do not think ourfelves fo 
•^ much beneath you in strength, as inferior in virtue." 
The fenate referred the difqui^ition and fjpttling of the 
articles of peace to Camillus ; who contented himfelf 
with taking a fum of money of the Falerians, and having 
entered into alliance with the whole nation of the Falifci, 
returned to Rome. 

But the foldiers, who expected to have had the plun* 
dering of Falerii, when they came back empty handed, 
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Mctufed Camillus Uf their fellow citizens as an enemy to 
the commons, and ohe that malicioufly oppofedthe intcreft 
of the poor. And when the tribunes again propofed the 
Jaw for tranfplanting part of the citizens toVeii,* and 
fummoned the people to give their votes, Camillus fpoke 
very freely, or rather with much afperity againft it, ap- 
pearing remarkably violent in his oppofition to the peo- 
ple; who therefore loft their bill, but harbored a ft rong 
jrefentment againft Gamillus. Even the misfortune he had 
in his family, of lodng one of his Tons, did not in the leaft 
mitigate their rage ; though, as a man of great goodnefs 
and tendernefs of. heart, he was inconfolable for his lofs, 
and fliut himfelf up at home, a clofe mourner with the 
women, at the fame time that they were lodging an im- 
peachment againft him. 

His accufer was Lucius Apuleius, who brought againft 
him a charge of fraud with refpe6i: to the Tufcan ipoils ; 
and it was alleged that certain brafs gates, a part of thofc 
fpoils, were found with -him. The people were fo much 
exafperated, that it was plain they would lay hold on any 
pretext to condemn him. He, therefore, aiTembled his 
friends, his colleagues, and fellow foldiers, a great num- 
ber in all, and begged of them not to fuffer him to be 
cruihed by falfe and unjuft accufations, and expofed to 
the fcorn of his enemies. When they had conlulted to- 
gether, and fully conlidered the aiFaiV, the aniwer they 
gave was, that they did not believe it in their power to 
prevent the fentence, but they would wHlingly affift him 
to pay the fine that might be laid upon him. He ^guld 
not, nowcver, bear the thoughts of fo great an indignity, 
and giving way to his refentment, determined to quit the 
city as a voluntary exile. Having taken leave of his wife 
4ind children, he went in file nee from his houfe to the gate 
of the city.t There he made a ftand, and turning about, 
flretched out his hands towards the capitol, and prayed 

♦ The Patricians can-ied it againft the bill, only by a majority 
of one tribe. And now they were fo well ploaCed with the people, 
that the very ^^^ morning a decree was pafTed, affigning fix acres 
«f the lands ofVeii, not only to ever}' father of a family, but to 
«very fingle perfon of f ree^condition. On the other hand the peo- 
ple delighted with this liberality, allowed -the eledling of coafulsy 
ia&ead of military tribunes. 

f This was four years after tho taking of Falerii. 

Vol. I. C c 
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to thc^ods, << Tha^ if, he was driven out without aoy- 
** fault •f his owAf aod.iocrely by the violence or envy of 
" the people, the tlomaos m^iit quickly /epent it, and 
** ezprefs to all the world theur wan^. of Cam^Ius> aod 
** their regret for his abfence," 

M^hen he had thus, like Achilles, uttered his impreca* 
tions againil his countrymen, he departed ; and^ leaving 
his caufe undefended, he was condemned to pay a fine of 
fifteen thoufand afes ; which, reduced to Grecian money^ 
is one thoufand five hundred drachmae : For the as is a 
fmall coin that is the tenth part of a piece of filver, which 
for that reafon is called J^irtan'^j, and anfwers to our 
drachma. There is not a man in Rome who does not 
believe that thefe imprecations of Canullus had their ef- 
fect ; though the punifhment of his countrymen for their 
injuHice, proved noways agreeable to him» but, on the 
contrary matter of grief. Yet how great, how memora- 
bk was that puniihi;aent ! Hoav remarkably did vengeance 
purfue the Romans ! What danger, deftiu^t ion, and dif- 
grace, did thofe times bring upon the city I Whether it 
was the work of fortune, or whether it is the office of fome 
deity to fee tiiat virtue (hall not.be opprelTed by the un- 
grateful wit}i impunity.* 

The^il to]^en of the approaching calamities, was the 
death 6*f Julius the- Cen/Qr.f For the Ramans have a 
particular venefatiQn for the cenfor, and . look upon his 
office as (acred. A lecond token happened a little before 
the exile of Camillus. Marcus Ceditius, a man of no iU 
luilrious family indee4» nor of fenatorial raiik, but a perfon 
of great? probity and virtue, inforiped the military tribunes 
of a matter which deferved great attention. As he was 
going the night before along what is called the New Road^ 
he faid he was addrelTed in a loud voice. Uppn turning 
about h^ faw nobody, but h^ard thefe words in an accent 

♦ It was the goddcfs Ncmefis whom the Hea^iens believed to 
have the office of punilhing evil a£lions, in this world, particularly 
pride and ingratitude. 

f The Greek text as it now Hands, inflead of the cenfor Julius, 
has the month of July ; but that has been owing to theerrorof lome 
ignorant tranfcriber. Upon t^e death of Caius Julius the cenior, 
Marcus Cornelius was appointed to fucceed him : But as the cen* 
forftiip of the latter proved unfortunate, ever after, when a cenior 
liappened to die in his office, they not only forbore naming anoth- 
er in his place, but obliged his colleague to quit his dignity* 
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Worcf than hutnan, **Go Marcus Ceditius^ and eady in 
** the morning acquaint the magiftratcs, that they muft 
** ihortly expect the Gauls." But the tribunes made a 
jeft of the information ; and foon after followed the dif- 
grace of Camillus. 

The Gauls are of Celtic origin,* and arefaidto haVe 
left their country, which was too fmall to maintain their 
vaff numbers, to go in fearch of another. Thefe emigrants 
conlifted of many thoufands of young and able warriors, 
with a ftill greater number of women and children. Part 
of them took their route towards the northern ocean, 
eroffed the Riphaean mountains, and fettled in the extreme 
;iMirts of Europe ; and part cflablifhed themfelves for a 
longtime between the Pjnrenesand the Alps, hear the 
Senoncsand Celtorianswt But happening to tafte of witie, 
which was then forthe^firft time brought out of Italy, 
thevfo much -admired the liquor, and were fo enchanted 
with this new plcafure, that they (hatched lip their arms, 
and taking their parents along with them, marched to the 
Alps,t to feck that country which produced fuch excellent 
fruit, and, in comparifon of which theyconiidered ail oth- 
ers as barren and ungenial. 

The man that firft carried wine amongft them, and 
'excited them to invade Italy, is faid to have been Aruns a 
Tufcan, a man of fomediftmftion, and not naturally dif- 
pofed to mifchaef, but led to it by his misfortunes. He 
was guardian to an orphan named Lucumo,|| of the great- 
eft fortune in the country, and moft celebrated for beauty, 
Aruns brought him up from a boy, and when grown up, 
he ftill continued at his houfe, upon a pretence of enjoy- 

* The ancients called all the inhabitants of thie weft and north, as 
far as Scythia, by the common name of Cetiae. 

+ The country of the Senohes contained Se'hs, Auxere^ and Troycs, 
as far up as Paris. Who the CeitoriiVert is not ktiown : Proba- 
bly the word is corrupted. 

% Livy tells us, Italy was known to the Gauls two hundred years 
before, though he does indeed mention the (lory of Aruns. Then he 
goes on to inform us, that the migrations of the Gauls into Italy and 
othercountries, was occafioncd by theirnumbcrs being too large for 
their old fettlements'; and that the two brothers Beliovefas end Si- 
go vef us cafting lota todetermine which way they Ihould fteer their 
courfe, Italy fell to Beliovefus, and Germany to Sigovefus. 

II Lucumo was not the same but the tide of the young man. He 
•was lord of a Lucomony, Hetruria was divided into principalities 
c^led. Lucomonies, 
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ing his converfation. Meanwhile he had corrupted his- 
guardian's wife, or (lie had corrupted him, and for a long 
time the criminal commerce was carried on undilcovered. 
At length their paflion becoming Co violent, that they 
cou(d neither reftrain nor conceal it, the young maa 
carried her off, and attempted to keep her openly. 'The 
hufband endeavored to find his redrefs at law, but was 
dlfappointed by the fuperior it^tereft and wealth of Lu- 
cumo. He therefore quitted his own country, and having 
heard of the enterpriiing fpirit of the Gauls,, went to them, 
«nd conducted their armies into Italy. 

In their firft expedition they foon poffeffed themfelves 
of that country which ilretches out from the Alps to both 
ieas. That this of old belonged to the Tufcans, the names, 
themfelves are a proof : For the fea which lies to the north 
is. called the Adriatic from a Tufcan city named Adria, 
and that on the other fide to the fouth is called the Tuf. 
cap Sea. All that country is well planted with trees, has 
excellent paftures, andis well watered with rivers. It 
contained eighteen confiderable cities, whofe manufa^ures 
and trade procured them the gratifications of luxury. 
The Gauts expelled the Tufcans, and made themfelves 
mafters of thefe cities ; but this was done long before. 

The Gauls were now befieging Clufium, a city of 
Tufcany. The Ciufians applied to the Romans, entreat- 
ing them to fend ambafladors and letters to the barba. 
rians. Accordingly they fent three illuftrious perfons of 
the Fabian family, who had borne the highelt employ. 
znents in the ftate. The Gauls received them courteouf. 
ly on account of the name of Rome, and putting a (lop to 
their operations againfl the town, came to a conference^ 
But when they were aOced what injury they had received 
from the Ciufians that they came againd their city, 
Brennus, king of the Gauls, fmiled and faid, ** The in^ 
" jury the Ciufians do us, is their keeping to themfelves 
'* a lai*ge tra6l of ground, when they can only cultivate 
** a fmall one, and refufing to give up a part of it to us 
** who are ftrangers, numerous, and poor. In the fame 
** manner you Romans were injured formerly by the AU 
** bans, the Fidenatc^, and the Ardeates, and lately by 
** the people of Vcii and Capenae, and the greateft part 
** of the Falifci and the Volfci. Upon thefe you make 
•* war J if they refufe to (hare wkh you their goods, you 
•* cnflave their perfons^ lay wafle their country, and 



•'^MciwiHfh their cities. Nor are your prbceedings dif- 
** honorable or unjuft; for you follow the mqft ancrfent 
•* of laws which dire^S the weak to obey the ftrong, 
** from the Creator even to the irrational part of the 
** creation, that are taught by nature to ms^e ufe of the 
*« advantage their flrength aftbrds them againft the fee- 
** ble. Ceafe then to exprefs your compaflion for the 
'•* Clufians, left you teach the Gauls in thetr turn to com- 
*• miferate thofe that have been bpprefled by the Ro- 
'** mans.** 

By this anfwer the Romans clearly perceived that 
Brennus would come to no terms ; and therefore they 
vrent into Clufium, where they encouraged and animated 
the inhabitants to a fally againd the barbariahs, either to 
make' trial of the ftrength of the Clufians, or to fhow 
their own. The Clu%ns made the fally, and a fharp con- 
fliift enfued near the walk, when Quiptus Ambuftus, one 
of the Fabii, fpurredliis horfe againft a Gaul of extraor- 
dihary fiic and figure, who hid advanced a good way be- 
fore the ranks. At firft he was not known, becaufe the 
encounter Was hot, and his armor dazzled the eyes of the 
beholders : But when he had overcome and killed, the 
Gaul, and camt to defpoil him of his ari4is, Brennus knew 
hitn, atid called the gods to witnefs, ^* That againft all 
"the laws and ufages of mankind which were efteemed 
** tht moft facred and inviolable, Ambuftus came as an 
" ambaflador, but a6led as an enemy." He drew off* his 
men (iirciSlIy, and bidding the Clufians farewell, led his 
army towards Rome. But that he might not feem to re- 
joice that fuch an aifront was offered, or to have wanted 
a pretext for hoftilities, he fent to demand the offender, 
in order to punifh him, and in the mean lime advanced 
but flowly. 

The herald being arrived, the fehate was afTembled, 
and many fpoke agamft the Fabii ; particularly the priefts 
called fee iaies reprefented the action as an offence againft 
religion, and adjured the fenate to lay the whole guilt 
and the expiation of it upon the perfon who alone was 
to blame, and fo to avert the wrath of heaven from the 
reft of the Romans. Thefe fe dales were appointed by 
Numa, the mildeft and jufteft of kings, confervators of 
peace, as well as judges to give fan^tion to the juft caufes 
of war. The fenate referred the matter to the people, 
and the priefts accufed Fabius with i(Naa« • ardor befote 

c c a 
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them, but Aich was the difregard they expreffed^r thctr 
perfons, and fuch their contempt of rehgion, that they 
conflituted that very Fabius and his brethren miliiary 
tribunes, * 

As foon as the Gauls were informed of this they were 

freatly enraged, and would no longer delay their march^ 
ut haftened forward with the utmoft celerity. Th6ir 
prodigious numbers, their glittering arms, their fury and 
impetuoHty ftruck terror wherever they came ; people 
gave up their lands for loft, not doubting but the cities 
would loon follow : However, what was beyond all ex- 
pe6lation, they injured no man's property ; they neither 
pillaged the itelds, nor infulted the cities ; and as they 
pafled by, they cried out, " They were going to Rome, 
"they were at war with the Romans only, and confidered 
** all others as their friends." 

While the barbarians were going forward in this im- 
petuous manner, the tribunes led out their forces to bat- 
tle, in number not inferiorf (for they confifted of forty 
thoufand foot) but the greateil part undifciplined, and 
fuch as had never handled a weapon before. Befides^ 
they paid no attention to religion, having neither pro- 
pitiated the gods by facriiice, nor confulted the footh- 
fayers, as was their duty in time of danger, and before 
an engagement. Another thing which occaHoned no 
fmall confufion, was the number of perfons joined in the 
command ; whereas before, they had often appointed for 
wars of lefs condderation a (ingle leader, whom they call 
dilatory fenfible of how great confequence it is to good 
order and fuccefs, at a dangerous crifis, to be actuated as 
it were with one foul, and to have the abfolute command 
inverted in one perfon. Their ungrateful treatment of 
Camillus, too, was not the Icaft unhappy circumftance j 
as it now appeared dangerous for the generals to ufe their 
authority without fome flattering indulgence to the peo- 
ple. 

In this condition they marched out of the city, aad 
encamped about eleven miles from it, on the banks of 

♦The year of Rome 366 ; or (according to fome chronologers) 

+ They were inferior in number ; for the Gauls were feventy 
thoufand ; and therefore the Romans, when they came to adlion, 
were obliged to extend their wings fo as to make their ceatre vepy 
tbin, wkkh WM one icafiDB of their being fioon brokeo. 
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the river AlUa, not far from its. confluence with the Ty. 
ber. There the barbarians came upon them, and as the 
Romans engaged in a diforderly manner, they were ihame^ 
fully beaten, and put to flight. Their left wing was foon 
pufhed into the river, and there deftroyed. The right 
wing, which quitted the field, to avoid the charge, and 
gained the hills, did not fuffer fo much ; many of them 
efcaping to Rome. The reft that furvived the carnage^ 
when the enemy were fatiated with blood, ftole by night 
to Veii, concluding that RoiHe was loft, and its inhabit- 
ants put to the fword. 

This battle was fought when the moon was at full, 
about the fummer folftice, the very fame day that the 
flaughter of the Fabii happened long before,* when three 
hundred of them were cut off by the Tufcans. The fec- 
ond misfortune, however, fo much effaced the memory of 
the fir ft, that the day is ftill called the day of Allia, from, 
the river of 'that name. 

As to the point, whether there be any lucky or unlucky 
days,t and whether Heraclitus was right in blaming He- 
liod for diftinguiftiing them into fortunate and unfortunate,. 
as not knowing that the nature of all days. i» the fame, we 
have confidered it in another place. But on this occafion, 
perhaps, it may not be amifs to mention a few examples. 
jThe Bceotians, on the fifth of the month which they call 
Uippodromius and the Athenians Hecatombaon [JiilyJ 
^med two fignal viftories, both of which reftored liberty 
to Greece ; the one at Leu6lra ; the other at Geraeftus,. 
above two hundred years bef6re,J when they defeated 
ILattamyas and the Theflalians. On the other hand, the 
Perfians were beaten by the Greeks on the fixth of Boe^ 

' ♦ The fixteenth of July. 

f The ancients deemed fome days lucky, and others unlucky, 
tttherfrora fome occult power which they luppol'ed to be in num- 
bers, or from the nature of the deities who prefided over them, or 
elfe from obiervation of fortunate or unfortunate events having oftoa 
happened on particular days. 

J The Thellalians under the command of Lattamyas, were beaten 
by the Boeotians not long before the battle of Thermopylae, and 
little more than one hundred years before the battle of Leu6lra. 
There is alfo an error here in the name of the place, probably intro- 
duced by fome blundering tranfcriber (for Piu.tarch muft have 
been well acquainted with the names of places in Bdbotia.) Inftead 
ofGcraeftus, we fhould read Cereffus ; the fonner was a promoB*. 
tory in Euboca, the latter was a fort in Bocotia, 
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dromhn [September] at Marathon, on the third at Plk- 
faea, as alfo. Mjrcale, and on the twentyfixih at Arbeli. 
About the full mbon of the fame month, the Athenians, 
under the condu^ of Chabrias, were victorious in the fea 
fight i*ear Naxos, and on the twentieth they gained the 
vi^ory of Salamis, as we have mentioiwd in the treatife 
concerning days. The month Tbargrlhn [May] was ai- 
fo remarkably unfortunate to the barbarians ; for in that 
month Alexander defeated the king of Perfia*s generals 
near the Granicus ; and the Carthaginians we¥e beaten by 
Timoleon in Sicily on the twentyfotnrth of the fame ; a 
day ftill more remarkable (according to Ephorus, Callif- 
thencs, Demafter and Phylarchus) for the taking of Troy. 
On the contrary, the month Metagitnion [Auguft] which 
the Boeotians call P^nemus^ was venr unlucky to the 
Greeks ; for on the feventh they were beaten by Antipa- 
terin the battle of Cranon, and utterly rtiined, and before 
that they were defeated by Philip at Chaeronea. And on 
that fame day and month and year, the troops which un- 
der Archidamus made a defcent upoft Italy, were cut to 
pieces by the barbarians. The Carthagii»rans have fet a 
mark upon the twentyfecond of that month, as a diSiy that 
has always brought upon them the greateft of calamities. 
At the fame time I am not ignorant that about the time of 
the celebration of the myfteriesy Thebes was demolifhed 
by Alexander ; and after that, on the ftme fwentieth of 
Biirdromhn [September] a day facred to the folemnities 
of Bacchus, 4he Athenians were obliged to receive a Ma- 
cedonian garrifon. On one and the fame day the Romans, 
under the command of Caepio, were ftripped of their 
camp by the Cimbri, and afterwards under Lucullus 
conquered Tigranes and the Armenians. King Attalus 
and Porapey the Great bbth died on theii: birth days. 
And I could give account of many others, whoj on the 
fame day, at different periods, have experienced both 
good and bad fortune* ht that as it may, the Romans 
marked the day of their defeat at A Ilia as unfortunate ; 
and as fuperftitious fears generally inCreafe upon a mif- 
fortune, they not only diftinguifhed that as fuch, but 
the two next that follow it in every month throughout 
the year. 

If, after fo decifive a battle, the Gauls had immediately 

fUrfued the fugitives, there would have been nothing to 
iiider the entire deflru^Uoa of Rome and all that -re- 
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mained in it ; with fuch terror was the city ftruck at the 
return of thofe that efcaped from the battle, and fo filled* 
with confufion and diftraftion ! But the Gauls, not imag-- 
ining the vi6lory to be fo great as it was, in the exce.fs. 
of their joy, indulged themfelves in good cheer, and 
fhared the plunder of the camp ^ by which means num-^ 
bers that were for leaving the city, had leifure to efcape^ 
and thofe that remained, had time to reeolle^^ themfelves 
and prepare for their defence. For quitting the reft of 
the city, they retired to the capitol, which they fortified 
with ftrong ramparts, and provided well with arms. But 
their firft care was of their holy things, moft of which they 
conveyed into the capitol. As for the facred fire, the 'vef" 
tal 'virgins took it up, together with other holy relics, and 
fled away with it j though fome will have it, that they have 
not the charge of any thing but that e'verli'ving fire^ 
which Numa appointed to be worfiiipped as the principle 
of all things. It is indeed the moft active thing in nature j 
and all generation either is motion, or, at leaft, with mo-, 
tion. Other parts of matter, when the heat fails, lie flug^ 
giih and dead, and crave the force of fire, as an informing 
foul j and when that comes, they acquire fome a^ive or 
paflive quality. Hence it was. that Numa, a man curious, 
in his refearches into nature, and on account of his wif- 
dom, fuppofed to have converfed with the mufes, confe- 
crated this fire, and ordered it to be perpetually kept uji^ 
as an image of that eternal power which preferves and ac- 
tuates the univerfc. Others fay, that according to the uf- 
age of the Greeks, the fire is kept everburning before the 
holy places, as an emblem of purity ; but that there are 
other things in the moft fecret part of the temple, kept 
from the fight of all but thofe virgins whom they call*u<^« 
tals ; and the moft current opinion is that tht palladium 
of Troy, which ^Eneas brought into Italy, is laid up there. 
Others fay, the ^amothracian gods are there concealed^ 
whom Dardanus,** after he had built Troy^ brought to 

* Dardanus, who flourifhed in the tirme of Mofes, about the year 
before Chrift 1 480, is faid to have been originally of Arcadia, from 
^whence he palTed to Samethrace. Afterwards he married Batea or 
Arifta, the daughter of Teucer, kingof Phi^gia. Of theSamothraciaii 
gods we have already given an account ; but may add here, froiu 
Macrobius, that the dii magni, which Dardanus brought from Sam« 
othrace, were the penaUs^ or household gods which i£neas, after- 
wards carried into Italy. Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus fays, he faadi 
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that city, and caufed to beworfliipped ; and that after ths 
taking of Troy, iSneas privately carried them off, and 
kept them till he fettled in Italy. But thofe that pretend 
to knoi¥ mofl about thefe matters, fay, there are placed 
there two cafksof a moderate fize, the one open and emp- 
ty, the other full and fealed up, but neither of them to be 
feen by any but thofe holy virgins. Others, again, think 
this is all a miftake, which arofe from their putting mod of 
their facred utenfils in two calks, and hiding them under 
ground, in the temple of Quirinus, and that the place, 
from thofe calks, is (till called D^liolo, 

They took, however, with them the choiced and mod 
facred things they had, and ^ed with them along the fide 
of the river ; where IaicIus Albinu^, a plebian, amon^ 
others that were making their efcape, was carrying his 
wife and children, and fome of his moH aeceflary move- 
ables, in a waggon. But when he faw the veftalsina 
helplefs. and weary condition, carrying in their arms fhe 
facred fymbols ot the gods, he imme£ately took out his 
family and goods, and put the virgins in the waggon, that 
they might make their efcape to {ome of the Ginecian ci- 
ties.* This piety of Albinus, and the veneration he ex- 
prelfed for the gods at fo dangerous a juncture, deferves 
to be recorded. 

As for the other priefts, an^l the moft ancient of the 
fenators that were of confular djgnity, or had been hon- 
ored with triumphs, they could not bear to think of quit- 
ting the city. They, therefore, put on their l\oly veft- 
ments and robes of ftate, and in a form dictated by Fabius 
the pontifex maximusy making their vows to the gods,t 
devoted themfelves for their country ; thus attired, they 
fat down in their ivory chairs in theybraw^ prepared for 
the worft extremity. 

ieen ihtfftnates in an old temple at Rome. They were of antique work- 
tnanlhip, reprefenting two young men fitting, and holding each a 
lance in his hand,and had fortheir infcriptlon Dinas inllead of Pevas. 

* Albinus condu6led them to Caere, a city of Hetruria, whert 
they met ,witb a favorable reception. The veftals remained a con- 
fiderabletimeat Cere, and there performed the uCual rites of relig- 
ion ; And, hence thofe rites were called Ceremonies. 

t TheRonaans believed,- that, by thofe voluntaryconCscrations to 
the infsxnai.gods, ^diifiovder and copf ufion was brought among the 
cjaem^y. 

% Thefe ivory or eurwte chairs were lifed only by thofe who had 
home the mo%.hos0nble ofHces, and the perfoAft who had a right 
to fit in them bore alfo ivory Aaves. 
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The third day after the battle, fiivenntis arrived with 
his army ; and finding the gates of the city opened, and 
the walls deftitute of gaax&y at firil he had {pme appre.. 
iienfions of a ftratagem or ambufcade, for he could not 
think the Romans had fo entirely given themfelves up to 
defpair. But wheh he found it to be fo in reality, he en- 
tered bythi Colling gate, and took Rome* a little more 
than three hundred, and fixty years after its foundation.; 
if it is likely that any exadt account has been kept of thofe 
times,* the confufion of which has occafioned fo much 
obfcurity in things of a later date. 

Some uncertain rumors, however, of Rome's being tak- 
en, appear to have foon pafled into Greece. For Hera- 
elides oi Pontus,t who lived not long after thefe times, 
in his treatife €Qft€trning./be fouly relates, that an ac- 
jcount was brought from the weft that an army from 
the country of the Hyperboreans} had taken a Greek 
•city called Rome, Atuat^ fomewhere near the great fea» 
But I do not wonder that fuch a fabulous writer as He- 
i:aclides ihould embelliib his account of the taking of 
Rome with the pompous terms of Hyperboreans and the 
great ica. It is very clear that Ariftotle the philofopher 
had heard that Rome was taken by the Gauls j but he 
calls its deliverer Lucius ; whereas Camillus was not call> 
ed Luciu9, but Marcus.. Thefe authors had no better 
authority than common report. 

Brennus, thus in poITeflion of Rome, feta ftrong guard 
about the capitoI,and himfelf went down into ^^ forum ; 
where he was ftruck with amazement ..at the (ight of fo 
inany men feated in great ilate and fdence, who neiither 

* Liyy telb us, that the Romans of thofe times did not much ap- 
, ply themfelves to wriling, and that the commentaries o£ thtpontificei, 
and their other monuments both public and private, were deilroy'* 
,cd when the city was burnt by the Gauls. 

+ Jle lived at that very Jimc ; for he .was at firil Plato's fcholar, 
and afterwards Ariftotle's ; and Plato was hut fortyone years ol4 
when Rome was taken 

J The ancients called all the inhabitants of the north Hyperbfi- 
rgans, and the Mediterranean the Great Sea^ to diliingui(h it 
from the Euxine. is^otwithftandirtg that HeracUdes was right 
in this, he might be a very fabulous writer ; fo was Herodo- 
tus ; and io were the ancient biftorians of almoft all couritrios ; an A 
the r^on is obvious. ; they had Utde more thaoinditionto write 

^ffOlO. 
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rofe up at the approach of their enemies, nor changed 
countenance or color, but leaned upon their ftaves, and 
iat looking upon each other without fear or concern. The 
Gauls aftoniftied at fo furpriftng a fpe6lacle, and regard- 
ing them as fuperior beings, for a long time were afraid 
to approach or touch them. At laft one of them ventur- 
ed to go near Manius Papirus, and advancing his hand, 
gently ftroked his beard, which was very long j upon 
which, Papirus llruck him on the head with his SafF, and 
wounded him. The barbarian then drew his fword and 
killed him. After this the Gauls fell upon the red and 
flew them, and continuing their rage, diipatched all that 
came in their way. Then for many days together they 
pillaged the houfes and carried off the fpoil ; at Ja(l they 
let fire to the city, and demoliftied what efcaped the flames, 
to exprefs their indignation againil thofe in the capLtol, 
who obeyed not their fummons, but made a vigorous de- 
fence, and greatly annoyed the befiegers from the walls. 
This it was that provoked them to deltroy the whole city, 
and to difpatch all that fell into their hands, without fpar- 
ing either fex or age. 

. As by the length of the fiege provifions began to fail 
the Gauls, they divided their forces, and part flayed with 
the king before tliat fortrefs, while part foraged the 
country, and laid wafte the towns and villages. Their 
fuccefs had infpired them with fuch confidence, that they 
did not keep in a body, but carelefsly rambled about in 
different troops and parties. It happened that the largeft 
and befl difciplined corps went againfl Ardea, where Ca- 
millus, fince his exile, lived in abiolute retirement, 'this 
great event, however, awaked him into aflioh, and his 
mind was employed in contriving, not how to keep him- 
felf concealed and to avoid the Gauls, but, if an oppor^ 
tunity fhould offer, to attack and conquer them. Per- 
ceiving that the Ardeans were not deficient in numbers, 
but courage and difcipline, which was owing to the inex- 
perience and ina6tivity of their officers, he applied firft to 
the young men, and told them, " They ought n»t to 
"-afcribe the defeat of the Romans to the valor of the 
'** Gauls, or to confider the calamities they had fuifered 
** in the midfl of their infatuation, as brought apon them 
** by men who, in fa6t, could not claim the merit of the 
" victory, but as the work of fortune. That it would 
** be glorious^ though they rifked fomethiog by it, t» 



^ rtpel a foreign and barbarous enerayv whofe end in con. 
** quering was, like fire, to deftroy what they fubdued : But 
*' that if they would aflume a proper fpirit, he would give 
" them an opportunity to conquer without any haaard at 
^* all." When he found the young men were p leafed 
with his difcourfe, he went next to the magiftrates and 
fenate of Ardea ; and having perfuaded them aljfo to 
adopt his fcheme, he armed all that were of a proper age 
for it, and drew them ujp within the walls, that the ene- 
my who were but at a linall diUance, might not know 
what he was about. 

The Gauls having fcoured the country, and loaded 
themfelves with plunder, encamped upon the plains in a 
carelefs and diforderly manner. Night found them in«- 
toxicated with wine, and Ulence reigned in the camp. As 
foon as Camillus was informed of this by his fpies, he led 
the Ardeans out ; and having pafled the intermediate 
fpace without noife, he reached their camp about mid>. 
night. Then he ordered a loud fhout to he fet up, and 
the trumpets to found on all iides, tocaufe the greater 
confuHon : But it was with difficulty tfaey recovered them* 
felves from their fleep and intoxication. A few, whom 
fear had made fober, fnatched up their arms to oppofe 
Camillus, and fell with their weapons in their hands : 
But the greateft part of them, buried in^eep and wine, 
were furprifed, unarmed, and eafilv difpatched. Afmall 
number, that in the night efcapea out of the camp, and 
wandered in the fields, were picked up next day by the 
cavalry, and put to the fword. 

The fame of this adtioii foon reaching the neighboring 
cities, drew out many of their ableft warriors. Particu* 
larly fuch of the Romans as had efcaped from the battle 
of AUia to Veii, lamented with themfelves in fome fueh 
manner as this : ** What a general has heaven taken from 
** Rome in Camillus, to adorn the Ardeans with his cx- 
** ploits ? While the city which produced *and brought up 
** io great a man is abfolutely ruined. And we, for want 
** of a leader, fit idle within the walls of a ftrange city, and 
** betray the libertiesi of Italy. Come then, let us fend 
** to the Ardeans to demand our general, or elfe take our 
*^ weapons and go to him : For he is no longer an exile, 
** nor we citizens, having no country but what is in pof. 
** feflion of an enemy." 

Vofc.I. Dd 
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This motion was agreed to, and they fent to Camilhs 
to entreat him to accept of the command. But he an- 
fwered, he could not do it, before he was legally appointed 
to it, by the Romans in the capitol.* For he looked up- 
on them, while they were in being, as the commonwealth, 
and would readily obey their orders, but without' them 
would not be fo officious as to inter pofe.f 

They admired the modefty and honor of Camillus, but 
knew not how to fend the propofal to the capitoL It feem- 
^ed indeed impolTible for a meilenger to pais into the cita- 
• -del, whilft the enemy were in poffelfion of the city. How- 
ever a young man, named Pontius Cominius, not diftin- 
guifhed by his birth, but fond of glory, readily took up- 
on him the commiflion. He carried no letters to the cit- 
izens in the capitol, left, if he ihould happen to be taken, 
the enemy ihould difcover by them the mtentions of Ca- 
millus. Having drefle'd himfelf in mean attire, under 
which he concealed fome pieces of cork, he travelled all 
day without fear, and ' approached the city as it grew 
dark. He could not pafs the river by the bridge, be- 
jcaufe it was guarded oy the Gauls ; and therefore took 
his clothes, which were neither many nor heavy, and 
bound them about his head ; and having laid himfelf up- 
on the pieces of cork, eafily fwam over and reached the 
city. Then avoiding thofe quarters where, by the lights 
and noife, he xoncliSed they kept watch, he went to the 
Carmental gate, where there was the greateft iilence, and 
where the hill - of the Capitol is the ileepeit and mofl: 
craggy. Up this he got unperceived, by a way the moft 
difncult and dreadful, and advanced near the guards upon 
the walls. After he had hailed them and told them his 
name, they received him with joy, and conducted him to 
the magiilrates. 

The fenate was prefently aflembled, and he acquainted 
them with the vidtory of Camillus, which they had not 
heard of before, as well as with the proceedings of tlie 

• Livy fays, the Roman foldieis at Veii applied to the remains 
of the fenate in the capital for leave, before they offered the cotn- 
inand to Camillus. So much regard had thofe brave men for the 
conftitution of their country, though Rome then lay in aflies. Lv- 
txy private man was indeed a patriot. 
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foidiers at Veil, and exhorted them to confinn Camillus' 
in the command, as the citizens out of Rome would obey 
none but him. Having heard his report, and confulted 
together, they declared Camillus dictator, and fent Pon- 
tius back the fame way he came, who was equally fortunr 
ate in his return j for he paflTed the enemy undilcovered, 
and delivered to the Romans at Veii the decree of the 
ienate which they received with pleafure. 

Camillus, at his arrival, found twenty thoufand of them 
in arms, to whom he added a greater number of the allies, 
and prepared to attack the enemy. Thus was he appoint- 
ed dictator the fecond time, and having put himfelf at the 
head of the Romans and confederates, he marched out 
againfl the Oauls. 

Mean time, fome of the barban'ans employed in the 
ftege, happening to pafs by the place where Pontius had 
ntade his way by night up to the capitol, obferved many 
traces of his feet and hands, as he had worked himfelf up 
the rock, torn off wh^it grew there, and tumbled down 
the mould; Of this tijfey informed the king ; who coming 
afi^ viewing it, for tjhe prefent faid nothing ; but in the 
evenihg he aflfembled the lighteft and raoft a6live of his 
men, who were the jikelieft to climb any difficult height, 
and thus addrefled them : ** The enemy have themfelvcs 
•« ihown us a way to reach, them, which we were ignorant 
•• of, and have proved that this rock is neither inacceili- 
** ble nor untrod by human feet. What a (hame would 
•^ it be then after having made a beginning, not to finifh ; 
•« and to quit the place as impregnable, when the Ro- 
** nians themfelves nave taught us how to take it ? Where 
«• it was cafy for one man to afcend, it cannot be difficult - 
«* for many, one by one ; nay, ihould many attempt it 
•* together, they will find great advantage in ailifiing each 
,** other. In the mean time I intend great rewards and 
•* honors for fuch as ihall diftinguifh themfelves on this 
** occafion.'* 

The Gauls readily embraced the king's propofal, aijd 
about midnight a number of them together began to 
climb the rock in filence, which, though fteep and craggy, 
proved more practicable than they expe^ed. The fore- 
moft having gained the top, put themfelves in order, and 
were ready to take pofleffion of the wall, and to fall upon 
the guards who were faft afleep 5 for neither man nor 
dbg perceived their coming. However, there were cer* 
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tun facred ^eefe kept near Juno's templc»* and at other 

times plentifully fed ; but at this time, as com and the 

other proviOons that remained were fcarce fuiHcient for 

the men, they were neglected and in poor condition. 

This animal 15 naturally quick of hearing, and foon alarm- 

td at any noife ; and as hunger kept them waking and 

uncafy, they immediately perceived the coming of the 

Gauls, and running at them with all the noife they could 

make, they awoke all the guards. The barbarians now, 

perceivingthey were diftovercd, advanced with loud ihouts 

and great fury. The Romans in hafte fnatched up fu^ 

weapons as came to hand, and acquitted themfelves like 

men on this fudden emergency. Firft of all, Manlius, a 

man of confular dignity, remarkable for his ^rength and 

extraordinary courage, engaged two Gauls at once $ and 

as one of them was lifting up his battleaxe, with his fword 

cut off his right hand : At the fame time he thurft the 

bofs of his fhield in the face of the other, and dafiied him 

down the precipice. Thus (iandiffg upon the rampart, 

with thofe that had come to his afliilance and fought by 

his fide, he drove back the reft of the Gauls that had got 

up, who were no great numberi and who performed noth« 

' ing worthy of fuch an attempt. The Romans having thut 

efcaped the danger that threatened them, as foon as it 

was light, threw the officer that commanded the watch 

down the rock amongft the enemy, and decreed Manlius 

a reward for hia viftory, which had more of honor in it 

than profit ; for every man gave him what he had for one 

day's allowance, which was half a pound of bread and a 

quartern of the Greek eotyU, 

After this, the Gauls began to lofe courage : For pro- 
vifions were fcarce, and they could not forage for fear of 
Camillus.t Sicknefs too prevailed among them, which 
took its rife from the heaps of dead bodies, and from 
their encamping amidft the rubbiih of the houfes they 
had burnt i where thero was fuch a quantity of aibcs as, 

* Geefe were ever after had in honor at Rome, and a flock of tfacm 
always kept at the cxpenieof the public. A golden image of a 
goofe was erefled in memory of them, and a geofe every year car- 
ried in triumph upon a foft litter finely adofoeid j while dogs^were 
held in abhorrence by the Romans, who every vear impaled one of 
Ihem upon a branch of elder.— P/i«. tt Plut, it Fortune Jlom. 

i Camillas being xoafter of the country, polled (Irong g^uatdi 
on all thQ roads, and in effeft belieged the buefiegers^ 
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when raiifed by the winds or heated by the fun, by their 
dry and acrid quality fo corrupted the air, that every 
breath of it was pernicious. But what afFefted them moft 
was, the change of climate; for they had lived in countries 
that abounded with (hades and agreeable (belters from the 
heat, and were now got into grounds that were low and^ 
unhealthy in autumn. All this, together with the length 
and tedioufnefs of the (lege, which had new lafted more 
than fix months, caufed fuch defolation among them> 
and carried off fuch numbers, that the carcafes layun- 
buried. 

The bedeged, however, were not in a much better con- 
dition. Famine, which now prefled them hard, and 
their ignorance of what Camillus was doing, caufed no^ 
fmall deje^Uon : For the barbarians guarded the city 
with fo much care, tlmt it was impoiTible to fend any me(- 
fenger to him. - Both fides being thus equally difcourag- 
ed, the advanced guards, who were near enough to con- 
vcrfe, iirft began to talk of treating. As the motion was 
approved by thofe that had the chief direction of affairs, 
Siupitius, one of the military tribunes, went and con- 
ferred with Brennus ; where it was agreed^ that the 
Romans fliould pay a^thoufand pounds weight of gold,* 
and that the Gauls upon the receipt of it fhould immedi- 
ately quit the city and its territories. When the condi. 
tions were fworn- to, and the gold was brought, the 
Gauls endeavoring to avail th«mfelves of fal(e weights^ 
privately at firft, and afterwards openly, drew down their 
own fide of the balance. , The Romans exprefling their 
rcfentment, Brennus in a contemptuous and infulting 
manner took oiF bis fwordy and threw it, belt and all, 
into the fcale : And when? Sulpitius alked, what that 
meant, he anfwered, *• What ibouid it mean but wof to 
«* the conquered ?*• which became a proverbial faying. 
Some of the Romans were highly incenfed at this, and 
talked of returning with their gold, and enduring the ut- 
moil extremities of the fiege ; but others were of opinion^ 
that it was better ta pafs by a fmall injury, fince the in- 
dignity 1^ not in paying more than was due, but in pay- 
ing any thing at all ; a difgrace only confcqucnt upon the 
neceffity of the times. 

•That is, fortyfive thoiifand pounds Sterling, t l^a Vidit-^ 
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WhUethty were tkwdftfputuig with tlic Gaitls* Cam« 
iUus arrived 1^ the gale» ( and vcimg infor»edof what 
hjKl pafied, order^ the matn hody m his amy to adraace 
flowty and in good (M-dcr, while he wkh a fi]c£i band 
aiarched hafti^ up to the RomaiM^ who all gave place 
and receiTcd the di6Utor with refped and itlence. Then 
he took the gold out of the fcaiesand ganre it to the li^^rt, 
and ordered the Gauls to take away the balance and the 
weights, and to be gone ; telling them, i# t»as the ct^m 
«/* ibeR^mmm f Mi*utr ibeir cimntfy nvitkjleti^ n9t *untb 
gold. And when Brennus exprefled his indignation, and 
complained he had great injiiftice done him In this in* 
fraction of the treaty, Camillas anfwered» *< That it was 
** never lawfully made ; nor eoakl it be valid without his^ 
** confent, who was dictator and fole laagiftratc ;, they had» 
** therefore^ atled without proper auth«>rity : Btit they 
^^ might make their propofals, now he was come, whom 
<* the laws had invefted with power either to pardon the 
'^ fupplianty or to punift the guilty, i£ prefer ^isfeStion,. 
^ was not made." 

At this Brennus was Aili more highly incenfed, and a 
flcirmtih enfued ; fwordswere drawn on both fides, atkl 
fhnrfts exchanged in a confufed manner, which it is eaiy 
to conceive muft be the cafe, amidd the ruins of hooies 
and io narrow ftreets, where there was not room to draw 
«p regularly. Brennus, however, ibon recoil e^ed him« 
leif, and drew off his £i»ces into the camp,, with the lofs 
of a finall number. In the night he ordered them to 
march, and quit the city ; and having retreated about 
eight miles from it, he encamped upon the Gabinian 
road. Early in the morning Camillus came up with thern^ 
his amis dazzling the fight, and his men full of fphits and 
fire. A iharp engagement enfued, which laAed a long 
time ; at length the Gauls were routed with great flaugh- 
ter, and their camp taken. Some of thofe that fled were 
killed in the purfuit ; but the greater part were cut in 

£icces by the people in the neighboring towns and vil- 
iges, who fell upon them as they were difperfed.* 

• There is reafon to queftion the truth of the latter part of this 
ftory. Plutarch copied it from Livy. But Polybius reprelents the 
Cauls as a£lually receiving the gold from the Romans, and returning 
in fafety to their own country ; and this is confirmed by Jufiin, 
Suetonius, and even by Livy himfelf in another j^art of his hiilory, 
a. i€. 
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Thus was Rome ilramgc!l)r uk€n aiid morfr ^rzngHf 
recovered, after it had been feven months in the poUeu 
Gon ai the bari»afiai» ; for they entered If a little after 
the Idefp the fifteenth of Jirty, and were drirei> out about 
-Che Id^Sf the thirteenth of Febriuuy following. CamiMus 
rexuraed in triumph^ aa became the deliverer of his loft 
country, ajid the reftorer of Rotne. Thofe that YuA 
qttittdd the pkice before the fiege, with their wives and 
cfaiklren, now followed his chariot ; and they that had 
been befieged in the capitol and were alftioft periling. 
with tmngeTf met the other and embraced them i weeping 
for joy at this anetpedled ^ieafure, whieh they almo^ 
ceniidered as a dream. The priefls and irttnifteraof the 
gods bringing baek with them what holy things they had 
kid or GOfiveyed away when f hey ted» afforded a tiwft 
clefirable fpe^lacle to the people ; and they gave them the 
kindeft wekome, as if the gods therafelves had returned 
with them to Rome. Next Camilhfs facrificed to the 
gods, and purifted the city, in a form dictated by the 
pontiffs. He rebuilt the former temple* and erected a. 
Rcw one to Aius Lcqaut'ws^ tht ffeaker, or 'vd^rnefy tipoa 
%h^ very fpot where the voice from heaven annomiced in 
the flight to Marcus Ceditius the coming of the barba- 
rians. There was, indeed, no fmall diflfculty in difeov- 
ering the places where the temples had flood, but it was. 
efieSed by the zeal of Camillus and the indttftry of the 
priefts. 

As it was neceflary to rebuild the city, which was eii* 
tirely dem^ifhed, an heartiefs defpondency feized the 
multitude, and they invented pretexts of delay. They 
were in want of all neceflary materials, and had more oc- 
cafton for repofe and refrefliment after their fufferings, 
than to labor and wear themfelves out, when their bod- 
ies were weak and their fubftanCe was gone. They had^ 
therefore, a fecrct attachment to Veii, a city which re- 
mained entire, and was provided with every thing. This 
gav^ a handle to their demagogues to harrangue them, as^ 
ufual, in a way agreeable to their inclinatioos, and made 
them liflen to feditious Speeches againil Camillus : '' Aa 
^* ify to gratify his ambition and thirfl of glory, he would de« 
*' prive them of a city fit to receive them, force them to 
^* pitch their tents among rubbifli, and rebuild a ruin that 
^ was like one great funeral pile ; in order that he might 
"not only be called the general and dictator of Rome^ 
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** but the founder, too, inftead •£ Romulus^ whofe rfghr 
«« he invaded." 

On this account, the fenate, afraid of an infurredlicMi^ 
would not let Camillus lay down the di6lator(hip within 
the year, as he defired, though no other perfon had ever 
borne, that high office more than fix months. In the 
mean time they, went about to confole the people, to gain 
them by careUes and kind perfuaiion. One while they 
ihowed them the monuments and tombs of their anceftors ; 
then they put them in mind of their temples and holy 
places, which R«omulus and Numa, and the other kings 
had confecrated and left in charge with them. Above 
all, amidft the facred and awful lymbols, they took care 
to make them recolle6t the frefti human head,* which was 
found when the foundations of the capitol were dug, and 
which prefignified that the fame place was deftined to be 
the head of Italy. They urged the difgrace it would be 
to extinguiih again the facred fire which the veflals had 
lighted unce the war, and to quit the city ; whether they 
were to fee it inhabited by flrangers, or a defolate wild 
for flocks to feed in. In this moving manner the patri^ 
cians remondrated to the people both in public and pri- 
vate \ and were, in their turn, much affetled by the dif« 
trefs of the multitude, who lamented their prefent indi* 
gence, and begged of them, now they were collected like 
the remains of afhipwreck, not to oblige them to patch 
up the ruins of a defolated city, when there was one en* 
tire and ready to receive them. 

Camillus, therefore, thought proper to take the judg« 
ment of the fenate in a body. And when he had exerted 
his eloquence in favor of his native country, and others 
had done the fame, he put it to the vote, beginning with 
Lucius Lucretius, whofe right it w^s to vote firft, and 
who was to be. followed by the reft in their order* Silence 
was made ; and as Lucretius was about to declare himfelf, 
it happened that a centurion who then commanded the 
day. guard, ^s he paQed the houfe, called with a loud voice 

* This procKgy happened in the reign of Tarquin tkeproud^ who 
undoubtedly mul^ have put the head there on purpofe ; for in dig* 
ging the foundation it was found warm and bleeding, as if juft fev'i^ 
ered froni the body. Upon this, the Romans fent to confult the 
Tuican (oothfayers, who, after vainly endeavoring to bring the pre-- 
fage.to favor their own country, acknowledged that the place when 
that head was iouad would be the bead of all Italy. I^yonyf. 
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to the enftgrt^ tojtop and fit up his Jlandard there, for that 
ijoas the heft place t9 ft ay in. Theft words being fo fca- 
fonably uttered, at a time when they were doubtful and 
anxious about the event, Lucretius gave thanks to the 
gods ; and embraced the omen ; while the reft gladiy af- 
fented. A wonderful change, at the fame time took place 
in the minds of the people, who exhorted and fsncouraged 
each other to the work, and they began to build immedi«. 
at?ely, not in any order or upon a regular plan, but as in- 
clination or convenience directed. By reafon of this hur-^ 
ry the ftreets were narrow and intricate, and the houfes^ 
badly laid out ; for they tell us both the walls of the city 
and the ftreets were built within the compais of a year. 

The perfons appointed by Camillus to fearch for and 
mark out the holy places, found all in confuHon. As they 
were looking round the Falatium they came to the court 
of Mars^ where the buildings, like the refti were burnt 
and demoliftted hy the barbarians ; but in removing the 
rubbiih and cleaning the place, they difcovered, under a 
great heap of aihes, the augural ftaff of Romulus. Thia 
HaflT is crooked at one end, and called lituus. It is ufedia 
marking out the feveral quarters of the heavens, in any 
procefa of divination by the flight of birds, which Romu. 
lus was much ikilied in, and m^e great ufe of. When he 
was taken out of the world, the priefts carefully preferved 
the ftaff from defilement, like other holy relics : And this 
having efcaped the fire, when the reft were confumed^ 
they indulged a pleafing hope, and confidered it as a pr€« 
fage that Rome would laft forever. • 

B.efore they had finiftied th:^ laborious taft: of buildiflg^ 
a newwar brokdout. The j^qui, the Volfcl, and the 
Latins, all at on<;e invaded their territories, and the Tuf* 
cans laid fiege to Sutrium* a city in alliance with Rome.. 
The military tribune^} too, who commanded the a^my^ 

* About this time, the tribunes ol the people determined te iip^ 
peach Q. Fabius, who. had violated the law oiF nationsiand thereby 
provoked the Gauls, and occafioned the borning of Rome. His 
crime being itotorioii», he was (ummoned by C. MartiuS RutiU& 
before the aflembly of the people, to anfwer for hf« condufb m the 
cmbaffy. The criminal had reafon to fear the fevered punifhment ; 
but his relations gave out that he died fuddenly ; which generally 
happened when the accnfed perfoa had courage enough to prevtQl; 
hU condemnation, sad the (haxoe of s public p«;iailh]&«it« 
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being furrounded by the Latins-near Mount Marclus, smi^ 
their camp in great danger, fent to Rome to defire fuc- 
cor»; on which occaiionCamillus was appointed dit^lator 
the third time. 

Of this war there are two different accounts : I begin 
with the fabulous one. It is faid^ the Latins either feek- 
ing a pretence for war, or really inclined to renew their 
ancient affinity with the Romans, fent to demand of them 
a number of free bom virgins in marriage. The Romans 
were in no fmall perplexity as to the courfe they fhould 
take : For, on the one hand, they were afraid of war,. 
as they were not yet reeftablilhed nor had recovered their 
loflles i and on tne other, they fufpedled that the Latins 
only wanted their daughters for hoftages, though they 
colored their defi^n with the fpecial name of marriage. 
While they were thus embarrafled, a female flave, named 
Tutula,* or, as fome call her, Philotis, advifed the mag- 
iHrates to fend with her fome of the handfomeft and 
mofl genteel of the maid fervants, dreflfed like virgins of 
good families, and leave the reft to her. The magidrates 
approving the expedient, chofe a number of female ilaves 
proptr for the purpofe, and fent them richly attired to 
the Latin Camp, which was not far from the city. At 
night, while the other flaves conveyed away the enemies 
fwords, Tutula or Philotis got up into a wild fig tree of 
condderable height, and having fpread a thick garment 
behind, to conceal her defign from the Latins, held up a | 
torch towards Rome, which was the fi^nal agreed upon ' 
between her and the magiftrates, who alone were in the 
fecret. For this reafon the foldiers fallied out in a tu« 
multuous manner, calling upon each other, and haflened 
by their officers, who found it difficult to bring them into 
any order. They made themfelves mafters, however, of 
the entrenchments, and as the enemy, expelling no fiich 
attempt, were afleep, they took the camp and put the 
greateft part of them to the fword. This happened on 
the Nemst the feventh of July, then called ^inttlis : And' 
on that day they celebrate a feaft in memory of this a^ion. 
In the firft place they fally in a crowding and diforderly 
manner out of the city, pronouncing aloud the moft fa- 
miliar and common names, a» Caius, Marcus, Lucius, a^d 

* In the life of Romulus flic if called Tutdtk^ Macrobius calls 
bet Tuuh» 
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'^hc like ; l)y which they imitate the foldiers then calling 
-upon each other in their hurry. Next, the maid fervants 
v^alk about, elegantly dreflOed, and jefting on all they meet. 
They have alfo a kind of Sght among themfelves, to ex- 
prefs the affiftance they gave in the engagement with the 
Latins. Then they nt down to an entertainment ihaded 
with branches of the fig tree : And that day is called 
Nona Capratinay as fome fuppofe, on account of the 
wild fig tree, from which the maid fervant held out the 
torch J for the Romans call that tree caprificus. Others 
refer the greateft part ©f what is faid and done on that oc- 
cafion to that part of the ftory of Romulus when he difap- 
peared, and tne darknefs and tempe/l, or, as fome imagine, 
an eclipfe happened. It was on the fame day, at leafl,and 
the day might be called Nona <!apranna ; for the Ro- 
mans call a goat Capra ; and Romulus vanifhed out of 
fight while he was holding an afTembly of the people at 
the Goat's Marjb, as we have related in his life. 

The other account that is given of this war, and ap- 
proved by moft hiftorians, is as follows : Gamillus being 
appointed dictator the third time, and knowing that the 
army under the military tribunes was furrounded by the 
Latins and Volfcians, was conft rained to make levies 
among fuch as age had exempted trom fervice. With 
thefe he fetched a large compafs about Mount Marcius, 
and unperceived by the enemy, polled his army behind 
them ; and by lighting many fires fignified his arrival. 
The Romans that were befieged in their camp being en- 
couraged by this, refolved to fally out and join battle. 
But the Latins and Volfcians kept clofe within their 
works, drawing a line of circumvallation with pallifades , 
%ecaufe they iSid the enemy on both fides, and refolving 
to wait for reinforcements from home, as well as for the 
Tufcan fuccors. 

Camillus perceiving this, and fearing that the enemy 
might furround them, as he had furrounded them, hallened 
to make ufe of the prefent opportunity. As the works of 
the confederates confifted of wood, and the wind ufed to 
blow hard from the mountains at funrifing, he provided a 
great quantity of combuflible matter, and drew out hi* 
forcQS at daybreak. Part of them he orderfcd with loud 
fliouts and miflive weapons to begin the attack on theop- 
pofite fide ; while heiiimfelff at the headpf thofe that 
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rt charged with the fire, watched the pvoDtr mitt*. 
, on that ^dc of the works where the wind ufed to 
w directly. When the fun was rifen the wind blew 
iently ; and the attack being begun on the other iide» 
gave the iignal to his own party^ who poured a val^ 
mtity of fiery darts and otber burning matter into the 
rmy's fortifications. As the flame loon caught hold, 
I wai fed by the paliiades and other timber, it fpread 
If into all quarters : and the L,atiQS not being provide 
with any means of extinguiibing it, the camp was al- 
ii full ot fire, and they were reduced to a fmall fpot of 
>und. At laft they were forced to bear down uo'on that 
ly who were pofted before the camp and reaay to re- 
vc them fword in hand. Confequently very few of 
;m efcaped ; and thofe that remained in the camp were 
Iroyed by the flames, till the Romans extinguiihed 
m for the fake of the plunder, 

\fter this exploit, he left his (on Lucius in the camp 

guard the priibners and the booty, while he himfelf 

letrated into the enemy's country. There he took the 

f of the Equi and reduced the Volfci, and then led 

army to Sutrium, whofe fate he was not yet apprifed 

and which he hoped to relieve by fighting the Tufcans 

o had fat down before it. But the Sutrians liad already 

rendered their town, with the lofs of every thing but 

) clothes they had on ; and in this condition he met 

m by the way, with their wives and children, bewail* 

their misfortunes. Camillus was extremely moved at 

ad a fpedtacle ; and perceiving that the Romans wept 

h pity at the affecting entreaties of the Sutrians, he 

:rmined not to defer his revenge, but to march to 

rium that very day ; concluding that men whohad jult 

m an opulent city, where they had not left one enemy, 

who expe6ted none from any other quarter, would 

found in diforder and off their guard* Mor was he 

aken in his judgment. He not only palTcd through 

country undiscovered, but approached the gates and 

poiTeflion of the walls before they were aware. In- 

there was none to guard them j for all were engaged 

ftivity and diflipation. Nay, even when they per- 

?d that the enemy were mailers of the town, they 

fo overcome by their indulgencies, that few endeav- 

to efcape ^ they were either (lain m tlieir houfes. 
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«r furrendered themfelves to the conqueroi-s. . *Thus iht 
city of Sutrium being twice taken in one day, the new » 
pofleflbrs were expelled, and the old ones reftored, by 
Camillus. 

By the triumph decreed him on this occafion, he gain^ 
ed no lefs credit and honor than by the two former. Far 
thofe of th€ citizens that envied him, and were defirgus 
to attribute his fiicceffes rather to fortune than to his 
valor and conduct, were compelled by thefe lad a6tions, 
to allow his great abilities and application. Among thofe 
that oppofed him and detracted from his merit, the moft 
confiderable was Marcus Manlius, who was the firft that 
repulfed the Gauls, when they attempted the capitol by 
night, and on that account was furnamed CapUolinus, 
He was ar^bitious to be the greateft man in Rome, and 
as he could not by fair means outftrip Camillus in the 
race of honor, he took the common road to abfolnte pow- 
er by courting the populace, particularly thofe that were 
in debt. Some of the latter he defended, by pleading their 
caufes againfl their creditors .; and others ne refcued, for- 
cibly preventing their being dealt with according to law : 
So that he foon got a number of indigent perfons about 
him, who became formidable to the patricians by their in- 
folent and riotous behavior in th& forum* 

In this exigency they appointed Cornelius Coflusf 
<ii6tator, who named Titus Quintius Capitolinus his 
general of horfe j and by this fupremc magiftrate Man- 
lius was committed to prifon : On which occafion the 
people went into mourning ; a thing never ufed but in 
time of great and public calamities. The fenate, there- 
fore, afraid of an infurreftion, ordered him to be releaf- 
ed. But when fet at liberty, indead of altering his con- 
du6l, he grew more infolent and troublefomc, and filled 
the whole city with fai5lion and fedition. At that time 
Camillus was again created a military tribune, and Man- 
lius taken and brought tP his trial. But the fight of thfe 
capitol was a great di fad vantage to thofe that carried on 
the impeachment. The place where Manlius by night 
maintained the fight againfl the Gauls, was feen from the 
forum ; and all that attended were moved with compaflion 
at his ilretching out his hands towards that place, and 
begging them with tears to remember hia achievements. 

f Vide Liv. lib. vi. cap« s. ' 

Vol. I. E E 
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The judges of courfc were greatly embarraiTed, and often 
adjourned the court, not choofing to acquit him affer 
fuch clear proofs of his crime, nor yet able to carry the 
laws into execution in a place which continually remind- 
ed the people of his fervices. CamiUus fenfible of this, 
removed the tribunal without the gate, into the Peteline 
grove, where there was no profpeft of the capitol . There 
the profecutor brought his charge, and the remembrance 
of his former bravery gave way to the fenfe which his 
judges had of his prefent crimes. Manlius, therefore, 
was condemned, carried to the Capitol, and thrown head- 
long from the rock. Thus the fame place was the mon- 
ument, both of his glory and hh unfortimate end. The 
Romans, moreover, razed his houfe, and built there a 
tem'ple to the goddefs Moneta. They decreed, likewife, 
that ior the future no patrician fhouid ever dwell in the 
capitol.* 

Camillus, who was now nominated military tribune the 
fixth time, declined that honor. For, befides that he was 
of an advanced agle, he was apprehenfive of theeffefts of 
envy and of fome change of fortune, after fo much glory 
and fucoifs. But the excufe he moft iofiiled on in public, 
was the Hate of his health, which at that time was infirm« 
The people, however, refufmg to accept of that excufe, 
cri^d out, " They did not defire him to fight either on 
•* horfeback or on foot ; they only wanted his counfel 
" and his orders. Thus they forced him to take the 
^< oiBce upon him, and, together with Lucius Furius Me- 

* Leiltbe advantageous fituaCion.of a fortrefs that commanded 
the whole city, ^ouldfuggeftand facilitate the defign of enflaving 
it. for Manliua was accufed of aiming at the fovereign power. 
His late may lerve as a warning to all ambitious meo who want to 
rile on the ruins of their country ; for he could not efeape or find 
mercy w'iXjti the people, though he produced above four hundred 
plebeians, whofe debts he had paid ; though he (howed diirty fuits 
yf armor, tl]^ fpoils of thirty enemies, whom he had (lain in (ingle 
combat; though lie had received forty honorary rewards^ among 
whkh were two mural and «ight civic crowns (C. Serviiius, when 
general of the horfe, be^ng^^of the number of citizens whofe lives 
he had faved ;) and though be had crowned all with the preferva- 
tion of the capitol. So inconftant, however is the multitude, that 
Manlius was iicarce dead, when his loCs was generally lamented, 
and a plague which foon followed, aicribed to the anger of Jupi- . 
ter againiKbe authors af his 4catk. 
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" dullinus, one of his colleagues, to march immediately 
** againft the enemy." 

Thcfe were the people of Praenefte and the Volfci, who 
with a confiderable army were laying wafte the country 
in alliance with Rome. Camillus, therefore, went and 
encamped over againft them, intending to prolong the 
war, that if there fliould be any ncceflity for a battle, he 
might be fufficiently recevered to do his part. But as his 
colleague Lucius, too ambitious of glory, was violently 
and indifcretely bent upon fighting, and infpired the oth- 
er officers with the fame ardor, he wa^ afraid it might be 
thought that through envy he withheld from the young 
officers the opportunity to diftinguifh themfelves. For 
this reafon he agreed, though with great reluctance, that 
Lucius (hould draw out the forces, whild he, on account 
of his iicknefs,* remained with a handful of men in the 
camp. But when he perceived that Lucius, who engaged 
in a ra(h and precipitate manner, was defeated, and the 
Romans put to flignt, he could not contain himfelf, but 
leaped from his bed, and went with his retinue to the 
pates of the camp. There he forced his way through the 
fugitives up to the purfuers, and made fo good a ftand, 
that thofe who had fled to the camp foon returned to 
the charge^ and others that were retreating rallied and 
placed themfelves about him, exhorting each other not to 
forfake their general. Thus the enemy were ftopt in the 
purfuit. Next day he marched out at the head of his ar- 
my, entirely routed tlie confederates in a pitched battle, 
and entering their camp along with them, cut moft of 
them in pieces. 

After this, being informed that Satricum a Roman coU 
any, was taken by the Tufcans, and the inhabitants put 
to the fword, he lent home the main body of his forces, 
which confifted of the heavy armed, and with a feleft band 
of light and fpirited young men fell upon the Tufcan« 
that were in poflefiion of the city, forae of whom he put 
to the fword, and the reft were driven out. 

Returning to Rome with great fpoils, he gave a fignal 
evidence of the good fenfe of the Roman people, who en- 
tertained no fears on account of the ill healtn or age of a 
general that was not deficient in courage or experience^ 

* X'ivy fays he placed himfelf on an eminence, with a corpi de rc» 
farvij to obferve die fuccefs of the battle, 
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but made choice of him, infirm and reluOant as he wa^> 
rather than of thofe young men that wanted and folicited 
ftie command. Hence it was, that upon the news of the 
revolt of the Tufculans, Camillus was ordered to march 
againft them, and to take with him only one of his five 
colleagues. Though they all deli red and made intereil 
for the commiilion, yet, pafling the reft by, he pitched up- 
on Lucius Furius, contrary to the general cxpe^ation j 
for this was the man who but jtift before, againlt the opin- 
ion of Camillus, was fo eager to engage, and loft the bat- 
tle. Yet, willing, it feems, to draw a veil over his mif- 
fortune and to wipe off his difgrace, he was generous 
enough to give him the preference.* 

When the Tufculans perceived that Camillus was com- 
ing againft them, they attempted to corredt their error by 
artful management. They tilled the fields with hulband- 
men and ftiepherds, as in time of profound peace j they 
left their gates open, and fent their children to fchool as 
before. The tradefmen were found in their ftiops em- 
ployed in their refpe6live callings, and the better fort of 
citizens walking in the public places in their ufuai drefs* 
Meanwhile the magiftrates were bulily paffing to and fro, 
to order quarters for the Romans ; as ir they expefted no 
danger and were confcious of no fault. Though thefe 
arts could not alter the opinion Camillus had of their 
revolt, yet their repentance difpofed him to compaffion. 
He ordered them, therefore, to go to the fenate of Rome 
and beg pardon : And when they appeared there as fap- 
pliants, he ufed his intereft to procure their forgivencfs, 
and a grant of the privileges of Roman citizcns-f- be- 
sides. Thefe were the principal aflionsi of his fixth tri- 
buneftiip. 

• This choice of Camillus had a diflferent motive from what Plu- 
tarch mentions. He knew that Furius, who had felt the til effects 
of a precipitate condu6i, would be the iiril man to avoid fuch ^ 
condu6l for the future. 

+ He was only a Roman citizen in the moft extenfive fi^ifica- 
tion of the words, who had a right of having an houfe in Rome, of 

tivinghls vote in theComitia, and of flanding candidate for any of- 
ce ; and who, confcqucntly, was incorporated into oneof ihettibes. 
Thefreedmen in the times of the republic were excluded from dig- 
nities ; and of the municipal towns and Roman colonies, which 
enjoyed the right of citizenfliip, fome had, and fonie had not tii« 
right of fuffrage and of promotioa to offices in Rome. 
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After this Lucifiius Stolo nuied a great fedition in the 
ftate ; putting himftlf at the head of the people, who 
infliled that of the two conAils one fliould be a plebei^. 
Tribunes of the people were appointed, but the. multitude 
would fuffer no eletlion of confuls to be held.* As this 
want of chief magiftrates wa^ likely to bring on ftill 
greater troubles, the fenate created Camillus dictator the 
fourth time, againft the confent of the people, and not 
even agreeable to his own inclination. f For he was un- 
willing to fet hlmfelf againft thofe perfons, who, having 
been often led on by him to conqueft, could with great 
truth affirm, that he had more concern with them in the 
xiiilitary way, than with the patricians in the civil ; and 
at the fame time was fenfible that the envy of thofe very 
patricians induced them now to promote him to that 
high ftation, that he might opprefs the people if he fuc- 
ceeded, orbe ruined by them if he failed in his attempt. 
He attempted however, to obviate the prcfent danger, and 
as he knew the day on which the tribunes intended to 
propofe their law, he publifhed a general mufter, and 
liimmoned the people from the forum into the field, 
threatening to fet heavy fines upon thofe that fhould not 
obey. On the other hand, the tribunes of the people op- 

fofed him with menaces, folemnly protefling they would 
ne him fifty thoufand drachmas^ if he did not permit the 
people to put their bill to the vote. Whether it was that 
fie was afraid of a fecond condemnation and banifliment, 
which would but ill fuit him, now he was grown old and 
covered with glory, or whether he thought he could not 
i;et the better of the people, whofe violence was equal to 

* This confufion lafted live yean; daring which the tribunes of 
the people prevented the Comitia from being i^d, which wcit nec'c- 
eflary for the eleflion of the chief magiftrates. It was occafioncd 
by a trifling accioent. Fabius Ambuftus having married his eldeft 
daughter to Scrvitis Sulpitius, a patrician, and at this time pailitary 
tribune, and the younger to JLicinius Stolo, a rich plebeian ; it hap- 
pened dial while the younger fifter was paying a vilit to the elder, 
Sulpitius came home from tbe^Torum, and nis U£lo|s, with the ilafT 
of the fafces, thundered at the door. The younger fifter hiding f fight-s 
ened at the noife, the elder laughed at her, as ai perfon quite igno<^ 
fant of high life. This affront greatly affli^d her ; and ber father, 
to comfort her, bid her not be i«oeaiy, for fhe fhould (oon fce at 
Biuck ftaie at her own houfe as had (itrptifcd her at hec lifter*^^ 

f The year of Aome 38^.. 

11^ 
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their power, for the prefent he retired to his ovrn houie ; 
and foon after, under pretence of (icknefs, resigned the 
diciatorfhip.* The fenate appointed another di^tor», 
who, having named for his general of horfe that very 
Stolo who was leader of the {edition, fuflfered a law to b« 
made that was extremely difagreeable to the patricians. 
It provided that no perfon wbatfoever (houldpofiefs more 
than five himdred acres of land. Stolo having carried 
his point with the people, flourished greatly for a while ; 
but not long after being convicted of pofTeiSng more tJhan 
the limited number of acres, he fuffered the penalties o£ 
Ilis own law. t 

The moil difficult part of the difpute, and that whicli 
they begun with, namely concerning the ele^oa of^ 
confuls, remained dill unfettled, and continued to give 
the fenate great uneafinefs ; when certain information 
was brought that the Gauls were marching again from, 
the coafls of the Adriatic, with an immeofe army towards 
Rome. With this news came an account of the ufual 
efFe6ts of war,, the country laid wajfte, and fuch of the 
inhabitants as could not take refuge in Rome d^perSed 
about the mountains. The terror of this put a ftop to 
the fedition ; and the moft popular of the fenators uniting 
with the people, with one voice created Camillus dilator 
the fifth time. He was now very old, wanting little of 
fourfcore ; yet feeing the neceflity and danger of the 
times, he was willing to riik all inconveniences, and^ 
without alleging any excufe, immediately took upon him 
the command, and made the levies. As he* knew the 
chief force of the barbarians lav in their fwords, which. 
they managed without art or (kill, furioufly rufhing in, 
and aiming chiefly at the head and (boulders, he fumifh- 
«d moft of i his men with helmets of well poliihed iron^ 
that the fwords might either break or glance afide ; and, 
rotmd the borders of their Shields he drew a plate of brafs, 
becaufe the wood of itfclf covild not refi ft the ftrokes. Be-^ 
fide this, he taught them to avail themfelves of long pikes, 

■ 

* He pretended to find fomething amifs in the aufpices which 
were taken when he was appointed. ' 

t It was eleven years after. Popilius Lxnas fined him ten thou- 
&hd t'eilerces for being poffeffed of a thoufand acres of land, in 
oonjunftion with his fon^ whom^he had emancipated for ^hat pur- 
poiia4 Liv^ lib, vii. c. 16, 
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by^puiliing with i^rhkh tbey might priev^nt the eflTe^l of 
the entiafs fword^. . 

When the Gauls mere jarrived at the river Anio wi.t£^ 
their armyy encumbered iwdth the vafl booty they had xoade,. 
Camil-lus drew out his forces and pofted them upon » 
hiil of eafy afcent, in which were maay hollows, fuffi- 
cient to conceal the greateft part of his men, while thofe* 
that were in light ihould ieem through &ar to have taken 
advantage of Jthe higher grounds. And the more to fix 
this opinion in the Gauls, he oppofed not tlv& depredations 
committed in his fight, but remained quietly in t^e camp 
he had fortified, while be had beheld part of them dif. 
perjfed'in order to plunder, and part indulging tjhemfelve» 
day and night in drinking, and revelling. At laft he fent 
out the light armed infantry before day, to prevent the 
enemy's drawing up in a regular manner, and to harafs 
them by fudden ikirmiihing as they ifiued out of their 
Frenches ; and as foon as it was light he led down the 
heavy armed and put them in battle array upon the plain,, 
neither few in number, nor diflieartened, as the Gauls ex-^ 
pe^ed, but numerous and full of fpirits. 

This was the fird thing that ihook their refolutton, for 
they confidered it as a difgrace to have the Romans the 
aggreflbrs. Then the light armed falling upon them be- 
fore they could get into order and rank themfelves by 
companies, prefled them fo warmly that they were oblig- 
ed to come m great eonfufioa to the engagement. LafI 
of all, Camillus leading on the heavy armed, the Gauls 
with brandifhed fwords hafiened to fight hand to hand ^ 
but the Romans meeting the ilrokes with their pikes, and' 
receiving them on that part that was guarded with iron, 
fb turned their fwords, which were thin and foft tempered, 
that they were foon bent almoft double ; and their fhield» 
were pierced and weighed down with the pikes thkt fluck 
inrthem. They therefore quit ted. their own arms, and: 
endeavored to feize thofe of the enemy, and to wrcit their 
pikes from them. The Romans feeing them naked, now 
began to make ufe of their fwords, and made great car- 
nage among the foremoft ranks. Mean time the reft took 
to flight, and were fcattered along the plain ; for Camil- 
las had beforehand fecured the heights j and, as in con- 
fidence of victory they had left their camp unfortified^., 
they knew it would be taken with eafc., 
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This battle is faid to have been foogfat thirteen jears 
after the taking of Rome ;* and in conlequenoe of this 
fuccefsy the Romans laid afide, for the future, the difinal 
apprehenlions they had entertained of the barbarians^ 
They hadimaginea, itfeemsy that the former TiClory they 
had gained oter the Gaids, was owing to the fiekaefe that 
preva^ed in their army, and to other unforefeen accidents, 
rather than to their own valor ; and fo great had their 
terror been formerly, that they had made a law, that the 
frieflsjbouid ^ exempted from militaty fef*oice^ except 
in cafe of am innfo/ion from the Gauis, 

This was the laft of Camillus's m^-tial exploits. For 
the taking of Velitrae was a diredl confequence of this 
viflory, and it furrendered without the leaft refiftance. 
But the greateft confti^l; he ever experienced in the'ftate, 
ffill remained ; For the people were harder to deal with 
fince they returned vi^ortous, and they inMed that one of 
the confuls fhould be choien out of their body, contrary 
to the prefent conftitution. The ienate oppofed them, and 
would not fuffer Camillus to refign the di£tatorftip, think- 
ing they could better defend the rights of the nobility 
under the fan^ion of his fupreme authority. But one 
day as Camilhis was> fitting in theforum^ and employed ixr 
the didribution of juftice, an officer, ient by the tribunes 
of the people« ordered him to follow him, and laid his 
hand upon him, as if he would feixe and carry him away. 
Upon this, fuch a noife and tumult was railed in the af. 
fcmbly, as never had been known ; thofe that were about 
Camillus thrufting the plebian officer down from the tri- 
bunal, and. the populace calling out to drag the dictator 
from his feat. In this cafe Camillus was much embarralT- 
ed ; he did not, however, refign the di^tatorfhip, but led 
off the patricians to the fenate houfe. Before he entered 
rt, he turned towards the capitol, and prayed to the god& 
to put a happy end to the prefent difiuibances, folemnly 
vowing to build a temple to Concord^ when the tumult 
fhould be over. 

In the fenate there was a diverfity of opinions and great 
debates. Mild and popular counfels, however, prevail* 
ed, which allowed one of the confuls to be a plebi- 

* This battle was fought, not thirteen, but twcstythrcc years af- 
t«rthetikingof Rome, 
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an.* When thedi6lat-or announced this decree to the 
people, they received it with great fatisfa^tion, as it was 
natural they (hould ; they were immediately reconciled to 
the fenate, and conducted Camillas home with great ap- 
plaufe. Next day the people aflembled, and voted that 
the temple winch Camillus had vowed to Concordy (houldy 
-on account of this great event, be 4>uilt on a fpot that 
fronted the forum and place of aifembly. To thofe feaits 
which are called latin they added one day more, fo that 
the whole was to confift of four days ; and for the prefent 
they ordained that the whole people of Rome fhould fac- 
rifice with garlands on their heads. Camillus then held 
an aifembly for the election of confuls, when Marcus 
^milius was chofen out of the nobility, and Lucius Sex- 
tius from the commonalty, the firft plebian that ever at-' 
tained that honor. 

This was the laft of Camillus's tranfadlions. The year 
following a peftilence vifited Rome, which carried off a 
prodigious number of the people, moft of the magiftrates, 
and Camillus himfelf. His death could not be deemed 
premature, on account of his great age and the offices he 
had borne, yet was ha more lamented than ail the reft of 
the citizens who died of that diftemper. , 

* The people baviag gained this point, the confulate was revive 
idi and the paiii^ry thbi|iie(hip laid afide forever. But at the (amc 
time the patricians procured the great privilege that a new officer, 
called pratar (hould be appointed, who was to be ahvays one of 
their body. The confuls had been generals of the Roman armies, 
;ind at the fame time judges of civil affairs, but as they were often 
in the field, it was thought propcrto feparate the latter branch from 
their office, and appropriate it to a judge with the title of prator, 
who was to be next in dignity to the confuls. About the year of 
Rome 501, znoihtr prator was appointed, to decide tl»e differences 
among foreigners. Upon the taking of Sicily and Sardinia two 
inore pratar^ were created) and as many more upon tbci con^ueft oL 
Spain. 
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PERICLES- 

VV HEN Cae/ar happened lo fee fome Grangers at Rome 
carrying young dogs and monkeys in their arms, and fond- 
ly carefling them, he aiked, '* Whether the women in their 
country never bore any children ;" thus reproving with 
a proper fe verity thofe who lavifli upon brutes that natur- 
al tendernefs which is due only to mankind. In the fame 
manner we muft condemn thofe who employ that curiofi* 
ty and love of knowledge which nature has implanted in 
the human foul, upon low and worthlefs objef^s, while 
they neglect fuch as are excellent and ufeful. Our fen- 
fes, indeed, by an eB:e6t almoft mechanical, are paffive t« 
the impreflion of outward obje^, whether agreeable or 
offeniive ; but the mind pofleflTed of a felfdirecbng power, 
may turn its attention to whatever it thinks proper. It 
(houldy therefore, be emploved in the mod ufetul pur- 
fiiits, not barely in contemplation, but in fuch contempla- 
tion as niay nouriih its faculties. For as that color is beil 
^it^to the eye, which by its beauty and agreeablenefs, 
at the fame time both refre(hes and itrengthens the light, 
fo the application of the mind thoukl be dire6led to thofe 
fubjeCls, which through the channel of pleafure may lead 
us to our proper happinefs. Such are the works of virtue. 
The very deicription of thefe infpires us with emulation^ 
and a Hrong deure to imitate them ; whereas, in other 
things, admiration does not always lead us to imitate what 
we admire ; but on the contrary, while we are charmed 
with the work, we often defpife the workman. Thus we 
are p leafed with perfumes and purple, while dyers and per- 
fumers appear to us in the light of mean mechanics. 

Antifthenes,* therefore, when he was told that Ifmeni* 
as played excellently upon the flute, anfwered properly 
enough, " Then he is good for nothing elfe ; otherwi^ 
** he would not have played fo well." Such alfo was Phil, 
ip's faying to his fon, wnen at a certain entertainment he 
fang in a very agreeable and ikillful manner, ** Are you 

* Antifthencs was a d&fciplc«f Socrates, and found<^of the ieft 
of the Cynics. 



*■ not afluuned to fing fo well V* It is enough for a prince 
to beftow a vacant hour upon hearing others fing, and h^ 
does the mufes fufficient honor, iT he attends the perform- 
ances of thofe who excel in their arts. 

If a man applies himfelf to fervile or mechanic employ- 
ments, his induftry in thjofe things is a proof of his inat- 
tention to nobler ftudies. No young man of noble birth 
or liberal fentiments, from feeing the Jupiter at Pifa, would 
deflre to be Phidias, or from the fight of the Juno at Ar- 
gos, to be Polycletus ; or Anacreon, or Philemon, or Ar* 
chilochus, though delighted with their poems.* For ^ 
though a work may be agreeable, yet efteem of the author ' 
is not the neceflary confequence. We may therefore con- 
clude that things of this kind which excite not a fpirit of 
emulation, nor produce anyftrongimpulfeor defire to imi- 
tate them, are of little ufe to the beholders. But virtue has 
this peculiar property, that at the fame time that we ad- 
mire her condud;, we long to copy the e xam pje. The 
goods of fortune we wiih to enjoy, virtue w«j||||^o pirac- 
tife ; the former we are glad to receive f^jj^^W^Si th^ 
latter we are ambitious that others (hould^HVlw tronl 
us. The beauty of goodnefs has an attractive $r^et^ it 
kindles in us at once an a6tive principle ; it fornxMCir 
manners, and influences our deiires, not only when rep- 
refented in a living example, but even in an hiftorical def- 
cription. 

For this reafon we chofe to proceed in writing the lives 
of great men, and have compofed this tenth book, which 
contains the life of Pericles, and that of Fabius Maximus^ 
who carried on the war againft Hannibal ; men who re^ 
fembled each other in many virtues, particularly in juftice 
and moderation, and who effeftully ferved their refpeft- 
ive commonwealths, by patiently enduring the injurious 
and capricious treatment they received from their col- 
leagues and their countrymen. Whether we are right 

* This feexns to be fomewhat inconfiftent with that refpe£l and 
efteem, in which the noble arts of poetry and Sculpture weie held 
in ancient Greece and Rome, and with that admiration which the 
proficients in thoic arts always obtain among the people. But 
there was ftill a kind of jealoufy between the poets and philo£»- 
phera, and eu^^philofophical biographer (hows preUy clearly by 
the Platonic pa'rade of this introdudion, th^t he W9uld ma^aifif 
the Utter it the expciife'of the former. 
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in our judgment or not, will be eafy to fee in the woric 
kfelf. 

Pericles was of the trFbe Acanuntis, and oiT the ward 
eif Cholargia. His family was oiie of the moil consider. 
»ble in Athens both by the father and mother's fide. 
His father Xanthippus, who defeated the king of Perfia's 
generals at Mycalc, married Agarifte, .the niece of Clyl'- 
thenes, who expelled the family of PifiilratuSy aboliflied 
the tyranny, ena6t'ed laws, and eflablifhed a form of gov- 
ernment tempered in fuch a manner as tended to una> 
nimity among the people, and the fafety of the ftate. 
Bhe dreamed that me was delivered of a lion, and a few 
days aifter brought forth Pericles, i His perfoR in other 
refpe^ls was well turned, but his head was difproportion- 
ably long. For this reafon almofl all his ftatues have the 
head covered with a helmet, the (tatuaries choofing, I 
fuppofe, to hide that defeat. But the Athenian poets 
called him Schinocephalus or onionhead, for the word 
/cinos is fojiittimes uled inflead oifcillay ^ feaoninn* Cra- 
tinus, the mosiiz writer, in his play called Cbirones has 
thispaflage : 

faSion received old Time to her embraces ; 
■ - Hence came a tyrant fpawn on earth called Pericles, 
In heaven the Head compdUr, 

And again in his Nemefis he thus addreflfes him : 

Come bleffed Jove,* the high and mighty head. 
The friend of hofpitalily ! 

And Teleclides fays. 

Now, in a maze of thought, he ruminates 
On ftrange expedients, while his head^ depreffed 
Witii its own weight, Anks on his knees ; and riov/ 
^rovn. the vaft caverns of brain burft forth 
Storms and fierce thunders. 

* Pericles (at Plul;,arch afterwards obferves) was called Oiyrprui, 

•Or Jupiter. The poet here addreffes him under that character with 

the epithet of f^axapts, which fignifies ^/(/T^i, but may alfo fignify 

freat headed. In our language we have no word with fuch a dou- 
Ic meaning. Juft above, he is ealed Cepkakgeretes^ head compcllr 
^s if his head was anaffemblageof many heads) inftcadof Nephd-:- 
gereteSy cloud compelUr^ a common epithet of Jupiter. 
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And Eupolis, in his Demi^ afking news of all the great or- 
ators, whom he rejprefented as afcending from the'^lhades 
below, when Pericles comes up laft, cries out, 

Head of the tribes that Baunt thofe fpacious realms, 
Does he alcend ? 

Mofl: writers ^gree, that the mafter who taught him 
qtufic was called Damon, the firfl fyllable of whofe name 
they tell us, is to be pronounced fliort : But Ariftotle in- 
ITorms us, that he learned that art of Pythodides. As for 
Damon, he feems to have been a politician, who, under 
•the pretence of teaching mufic, concealed his great abili- 
ties from the vulgar : And he attended Pericles as his tu. 
tor and afliilant in politics, in the iame manner as a mafcer 
of the gymnaiiic art attends a young man to fit him for 
the ring. However, Damon*s giving leflTons upon the 
harp was difcovered to be a mere pretext, and, as a bufy 
politician and friend to tyranny, he was banifhed by the 
o/tracifm. Nor was he fpared by the comic poets. One 
of them, named Plato, introduces a perfon addrefling 
him thus : 

Inform me, Damon, ^t^^ does fame fay true ? 
And waft thou really Pericles* s Chiron ?* 

Pericles alfo attended the le6lures of Zeno of Elea,t who 
in natural philofophy, was a follower of Parmenides, and 
who, by much practice in the art of difputing, had learned 
to conround and filence all his opponents j as Timon the 
Phliafian declares in thefe verfes : ,, 

* The word Chiron again is ambiguous, and may either fignify-, 
wafi thou preceptor to Pericles ? Or, zva/i thou more wicked than Peri- 
cles ? 

+ liiis Zeno was of Elea, a town of Italy, and a Phocian colo- 
ny ; and muft be carefully diflingtiifhed from Zeno the founder of 
the feft of Stoics. The Zeno here fpoken of Was refpeftable for at- 
tempting to rid his country of a tyrant. The tyrant took him, and 
caufed him to be pounded to death in a mortar. But his d<ath ac- 
compliftied what he could noteffe6l; in his lifetime : For hisTntew 
citizens were fo much incenfed at the dreadful manner of it; tfiat 
they fell upon the tyrant and ilVVied him. As to his argumei^, 
and thefe of his mafber Parmenides, pretended to be fo invinciPle, 
one of them was to prove there can be no fuch thing as motjpn, 
(ince a thing can neither move in the place where it is, nor in the 
place where it is net. But this fophifm is eafily refuted ; for mo- 
tion is the paiTing of a thing or perfon into a new part of fpace. 

Vol. I. Fp 
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Have not you heard of Zcno's mighty powers. 
Who could change fides, yet chasging triumphed ftiU 
In the tongue's wars. 

But the philofophcr with whom he was moft intimately 
acquainted, who gave him that force and fubFimity of 
fentiment fuperior to all the demagogues, who, in moi^ 
formed him to that admirable dignity of manners, was 
Anaxagoras the Clazomenian. This was he whom the 
people of thofe times called nous or intelligence^ either in 
admiration of his great underftanding and knowledge of 
the works of nature, or becaufe he was the firft who clear- 
ly proved, that the univerfe owed its formation neither 
to chance nor neceffity, but to a pure and unmixed mind^ 
who feparated the homogeneous parts from the other 
with which they were confounded. 

Charmed with the company of this philofopher, and 
inftru6led by him in the fublimeft fciences,* Pericles ac- 
quired notpnly an elevation of fentiment, and a loftinefs 
and purity of ftyle, far removed from the low expreflion 
of the vulgar, but likewife a gravity of countenance which 
relaxed not into laughter, a firm and even tone of voice, 
an eafy deportment, and a decency of drefs, which no ve- 
hemence of fpeaking ever put into diforder. Thefe things, 
and others of the like nature, excited admiration in all 
that faw him. 

Such was his condudl, when a vile and abandoned fel- i^ 
low loaded him a whole day with reproaches and abufe j j 
he bore it with patience and filence, and continued in pub- (. 
lie for the difpatch of fome urgent affairs. In the even- f 
ing he walked foftly home, thic impudent wretch follow- 
ing and infulting him all the way with the moft fcurrilous 
language. And as it was dark when he came to his own 
door, he ordered one of his fervants to take a torch and 
light the man home. The poet Ion, however, fays he 
was proud and fupercilious in converfation, and that there 
was a great deal of vanity and contempt of others, mixed 
with his dignity of manner : X^n the other hand, he high- 
ly extols the civility, complaifgnce, and politeneis of Ci- 
mon. But to take no farther notice of Ion, who perhaps 
would not have any great excellence appear, without a 
mixture of fomething fatincal, as it was in the jincient 
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trsLgedy;* Zcno ddired thofc that called the gravity of 
Pericles pride and arrogance, to be proud the fame way ; 
telling them, the very acting of an excellent part might 
infentibly produce a love and real imitation of it. 

Thefe were not the only advantages which Pericles 
gained by converfii^ with Anaxagoras. From him he . 
learned to overcome thofe terrors which the various phe- 
nomena of the heavens raife in thpfe who know not their 
caufesy and who entertain a tormenting fear of the gods 
by reafon of that ignorance. Nor is there any cure for 
it but the ftady of nature, which inftead of the frightful 
extravagancies of fuperftition, implants in us a fober piety 
iupported by a rational hope. 

"We are told, there was brought to Pericles, from one of 
his farms, a ram's head with only one horn ; and Lampo 
the foothfayer obferving that the horn grew it rong and 
Arm out of the middle of the forehead, declared, that the- 
two parties in the ftate, namely thofe of Thucydides and 
BericleSy would unite, and inveft the whole power in h^m 
mth whom^he prodigy was found ; but Anaxagoras hav« 
ing difle^ed the head, ihotved that the brain did not fill 
the whole cavity, but had contracted itfelf into an oval 
form, andy pointed dire6tly to that part of the ikuU^hence 
the horn took its rife. This procured Anaxagoras ^reat 
honor with the fpedators j and Lampo was no lefs hon» 
orcd for his i>redi6lion, when, foon after, upon the fall 
of Thticydiaes, the admdniilration was put entirely into 
the hands of Pericles. 

But, in ray opinion, the philofopher and the diviner 
may well enough be reconciled, and both be fight j the 
one difcovering the caufe and the other the end. It was 
the bofinefs of the former to account for the appearance, 
and to conftder how it came about ; and of the latter to 
ihow why it was fo foraied, and what it portended. Thofe 

* Tragedy at firft was only a chorus in honor of Bacchus. Per* 
(bns drefied like Tatyrs were the performers, and they often broke 
out into the moft licentious raillery. Afterwards, when tragedy 
took a graver turn, fomethlng of the former drollery was ftill re^ 
tained, as in that which we call tragicomedy. In time, ferious 
cham^rs and events became the fub}e6i: of tragedy, without that 
anixtuve ; but even then, after exhibiting three or four ferious trag- 
edies, the poets uied to conclude their contention for the prize, 
with a fatirical one : Of this fort is the Cyclops of Euripides, and 
the only one zt maining,. 
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who fay, that when the caufe is found out the prodigy? 
ceafes, do not confider, that if they rcjeft fuch figns as- 
are preternatural, they muft alfo deny that artificial figns 
are of any ufe : The clattering of brafs quoits,* the light 
©f beacons, and the (badow ofa fundial, have all of them 
their proper natural caufes, and yet each has another fig- 
nification. But perhaps this queftion might be more.prop - 
erly difcufled in another place. 

Pericles in his youth ftood in great fear of the people. 
For in his countenance he was like Pififtratus the tyrant ; 
and he perceived the old men were much ftruck with a 
farther refemblance in the fweetnefs of his voice, the 
volubility of his tongue, and the roundnefs of his peri- 
ods. As he was moreover ofa noble family and opulent 
fortune, and his friends were the moft confiderable men- 
in the flate, he dreaded the ban of oftracifm, and there- 
fore intermeddled not with ftate affairs, but behaved with, 
great courage and intrepidity in the field. However, when 
Ariflides was dead^ Tnemiftocles baniflied, and Cimon. 
much employed in expeditions at a difiance frOm Greece, 
Pericles engaged in the adminiftration^ He chofe rather 
to folicit the favor of the multitude and the poor,f than 
of the rich and the few, contrary to his natural difpofi. 
tion, which was far from inclining him to court popu* 
larity. 

It feems he was apprehenfive of falling under the fuf- 
picion of aiming at the fupreme power, and was fenfible, 

* The clattering of bra{s quoits or plates was fometimes a mili- 
tary fignal among the Grecians. Among the Romans it was afig- 
nal to call the wrelUers to the wring. 

+ The popular party in Athens were tontinually making eifortt 
againft tbofe fmall remains of power which were yet in the hands 
of the nobility. As Pericles could not lead the party of the no- 
bles, becaufe Cimon, by the dignity of his birth, the ludre of his 
a£^ions, and the largenefs of his eftate, had placed himlelf at their 
head ; he had no other refource than to court the populace. And 
he flattered their favorite pafiion in the moft agreeable manner, by 
leffentng the power and privileges of the cojxrt of Areopagus, which 
was the chief fupport of the nobility, and indeed of the whole ftate. 
Thus the bringing of almoft all caul'es before the tribunal of th& 
people, the multiplying of gratuities, which were only another 
word for bribes, and the giving the people a taftc for expenfive 
pleafures, caufed the downfal of the Athenian commonwealth ; - 
though the perfonal abilities of Pericles f«ipported it during hk 
time. 
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bcfides that Cimon was attached to the nobility, and ex- 
tremely beloved by perfons of the higheft eminence ; and 
therefore, in order to fecure himfelf, and to find refources 
againft the power of Cimon, he ftudied to ingratiate him- 
felf with the common people. At the fame time, he en- 
tirely changed his manner of living. He appeared not in 
the ftreets, except when he went to the forum, or the 
fenate houfe. He declined the invitations of his friends, 
and all focial entertainments and recreations ; infomach, 
that in the whole time of his adminiftration, which was a 
confiderabl^ length, he never went to fup with any of his 
friends, but once, which was at the marriage of his neph- 
ew Euryptolemus, and he ftaid there only until the cere- 
mony of libation was ended. He confidered that the free- 
dom of entertainments takes away all diftin6lion of office, 
and that dignity is but Httle confident with familiarity. 
Real and folid virtue, indeed, the more it is feen, the more 
glorious it appears ; and there is nothing in a good man's 
condu6l, SLS sl magiftrate, fo great in the eye of the public, 
as is the general courfe of his behavior in private to his 
moft intimate friends. Pericles, however took care not to 
make his perfoh cheap among the people, and appeared 
among them only at proper intervals : Nor did he {peak to 
all points that were deoated before them, but referved 
himfelf, like the Salaminian galley* (as Critolaus fays) for 
greater occafions ; difpatching bufinefs of Icfs confequence 
by other orators with whom he had an intimacy. One of 
thefe, we are told, was Ephialtes, who, according to Pla- 
to, overthrew the po»ver of the council of Areopagus, by 
driving the citizens a large and. intemperate draught of 
liberty. On which account the comic writers fpeak of 
the people of Athens, as of a horfe wild and unmanaged, 

-which I i (lens to the reins no more, 



But in his maddening courfe bears headlong down, 
The very friends that feed him.f 

* The Salaminian galley was a confecrated vefibl which the Athe- 
nians never made ufe of but on extraordinary occalions. They 
fent it, for inftance, foV a general whom they wanted to call to ac- 
count, or with facrifices to ApoUo, or fome other deity. 

f The former Englifh tranflator takes no manner of notice of 

^xHtnv Tiiv £ vCo«»v Hcn ru%q vircroK i«rit9)|^«v, bites Eubeea, ^nd m- 
JiUts the ijlands ; though the padage is pregnant with Ccnfe. Athens, 

PFa 
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Pericles, defiroiis to make his language a proper vehf- 
cle for his fublime fentiments, and to ifpeak in a manner 
that became the dignity of his life, availed himfelf great- 
ly of what he had learned of Anaxagoras ; adorning his 
eloquence with the rich colors of philofophy. For, add- 
ing (as the divine Plato cxprefles it) the loftinefs of im- 
agination, and all commanding energy, with which phi- 
lofophy fupplied him, to his native powers of genius, and 
making ufe of whatever he found to his purpofe, in the 
lludy of nature, to dignify the art of fpeaking, he far ex- 
celled all other orators.* Hence he is faid to have gain- 
ed the furname of Olymftus ; though fome will have it 
to have been from the edifices with which he adorned the 
city ; and others from his high authority both in peace 
and war. There appears, indeed, no abfurdity in fup- 
pofing that all thefe things might contribute to that glo- 
rious diftini:tion. Yet the ftrokes of fatire, both ferious 
and ludicrous, in the comedies of thofe times, indicate 
that this title was given him chiefly on account of his el- 
oquence. For they tell us, that in his harrangiies he 
thundered and lightened, and that his tongue was armed 
with thunder. Thucydides, the fon of Milefius, is laid 
to have given a pleafant account of the force of his elo- 
quence. Thucydides was a great and refpe6table man, 
who for a long time oppofed the meafures*of Pericles : 
And when Archidamus, one of the kings of Lacedaemon, 
afked him, " Which was the befl: wreftler, Pericles, or 
** he ?** He anfwered, ** When I throw him, he fays he 
*' was never down, and he perfuades the very ipe6tators 
** to believe fo." 

Yet fuch was the folichude of Pericles when he had ta 




in the wantonncfs of power, infulted Eubcea, which was her gran- 
ary, and the iEgean illands which contributed greatly to her com- 
merco and her wealth. 

* Plato obfervcs, on the fame occafion, that an orator, as well as 
a phyfician, ought to have a general knowledge of nature. 

+ Quintilian fays, he prayed that not a word might efcape. kim 
difagreeable to the people. And this is the more probable account 
o£ the matter, becaufe, (according to Suidas) Pericles wrote down 
his orations before he pronounced them in public ; and, indeed^ 
was the hril who did Uy, 
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writing, but fome public decrees ; and only a few i>f hi» 
iayings are recorded. He ufed to fay (for inflance) that 
•* the ifle of iEgina (hould not be fufFered to remain an 
** feye fore to the Piraeus : " And that " he faw a war ap- 
** proaching from Peloponnefus." And when Sophocles. 
Vfho went in joint command with him upon an expedition 
at fea, happened to praife the beauty of a certain boy, he 
faid, " A general, my friend, (hould not only have pure 
''^ hands, but pure eyes." Stefimbrotus produces this paf- 
fage from th^ oration which Pericles pronounded in mem- 
ory of thofe Athenians who fell in the Samian war :— 
** They are become immortal, like the gods : For the 
** gods themfelves are not vifible to us 5 but from the 
** npnors they receive, and the happinefs they enjoy, we 
** conclude they are immortal ; and fuch fliould thofe 
** brave men be who die for their country." 

Thucydides reprefents the adminiftration of Pericles * 
as favoring ariftocracy, and tells us, that though the gov- 
ernment was called democratical, it was really in the hands 
of one who had engrofled the whole autho-rity. Many oth- 
er writers likewife inform us, that by him the people were 
iiril indulged with a divifion of lands, were treated at the 
public expenfe with theatrical diverfions, and were paid 
for the moft common fervices to the ftate. As this new 
indulgence from the government was an impolitic cuftom, 
which rendered the people expenfive and luxurious, and 
deftroyed that frugality and love of labor which fupported 
them oefore, it is proper that we fhould trace the eifot to 
its caufe, by a retroipedt into the circumflances of the 
republic. 

At firft, as we have obferved, to raife himfelf to fome 
fort of equality with Cimon, who was then at the height 
of glory, Pericles made his court to the people. And as 
Cimon was his fuperior in point of fortune, which he em- 
ployed in relieving the poor Athenians, in providing 
victuals every day for the oeceffitous, and clothing the 
aged ; and, befides this, levelled his fences with the 
ground, that all might be at liberty to gather his fruit ; 
Pericles had recourfe to the expedient of dividing the 
public treafure ; which fcheme, as Ariftotle informs us, 
waspropofed to him by Demonides of Jos.* According- 

* Jos was one of the ifles called Sporadcs, in the i£gean fea, and 
£elebrat«d for the tomb of Homer. Bu| *£E>me learned men are cf 
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ly by fupplyinff the people with money for the public dl- 
vernons, and tor their attendance in courts of judicature,* 
and by other penfions and gratuities, he fo enveigled them, 
as to avail himfelf of their intereft againft the council of 
the Areopagus, of which he had no right to be a member, 
having rtever had the fortune to be chofen arcbon, Thef- 
motbetesy King of tbe Sacred Rites^ or Pohmarch, For 
pcrfons were of old appointed to thefe offices by lot ; and 
fuch as had difcharged them well, and fuch oitly, were 
admitted as judges in the Areopagus. Pericles, therefore, 
by his popularity raifbd a party againft that council, and 
by means of Ephialtes, took from them the cognizance of 
many caufes that had been under their jurifdi^ion. He 
likewife caufcd Cimon to be banifhedby the OJfracifm, as 
an enemy to the people, t and a friend to the Lacedaemoni- 
ans ; a man who in birth and fortune, had no fuperior, 
who had gained very glorious vi^ories over the barbari- 
ans, and hlled the city with money and other ipoils, as we 
have related in his life. Such was the authority of Peri- 
cles with the common people. 

The term of Cimon's banifliment, as it was by Ofira^ 
cifniy was limited by law to ten years. Mean time, the 
Lacedaemonians, with a great army, entered the territory 
of Tanagra, and the Athenians immediately marching out 
againft them, Gimon returned, and placed himfelf in the 
ranks with thofe of his tribe, intending by his deeds, to 
wipe off the afperfion of favoring the Lacedaemonians, and 
to venture his life with his countrymen ; but by a combi- 
nation of the friends of Pericles, he was repulfed as an 

opinion that inftead of Iijdfy, we (hould read 0(«9fiv, and that 
Demonides was not of the ifland of Jos, but of Oia, which was a 
borough in Attica. 

♦ There were fcvcral courts of judicature in Athens, compofcd 
of a certain number of the citizens ; who foroedmes received oile 
tholus each, for every caufe they tritd ; and fometimes men who 
timed at popularity, procured this fee to be increafed. 

i His treafon againft the ftate was pretended to confift in receiv- 
ing prefents or other gratifications from Che Macedonians, whereby 
he was pr^ailed on to let flip the opportunity he had to enlarge 
the Athenian conquefts, after he had taken the g«ld mines of 
Thrace.— Cimon anfwered, that he had profecuted the war to the 
utmoft of bis power againft the Thracians and their other enemies ; 
but that he had made no inroads into Macedonia, becaufe he did 
not conceive that he was to aO; as a public enemy to maakiud. 
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exile. This fceras to have been the caufc that Pericles 
exerted himfelf in a particular manner in that battle, aTid 
expofed his perfon to the greateil dangers. All Cimon's 
friends, whom Pericles had accufed |is accomplices in his 
pretended crime, fell honorably that day together : And 
the Athenians, who were defeated upon their own bor- 
ders, and expelled a dill (harper conflift in the fummer^ 
grievoufly repented of their treatment of Cimoo, and long- 
ed for his return. Pericles, fenfible of the people's incli- 
nations, did not hefitate to gratify them, but himfelf pro - 
pofed a decree for recalling Cimon ; and, at his return, a. 

£eace was agreed upon through his mediation. For the 
acedxmonians had a particular regard for him, as well, 
as averfion for Pericles, and the other demagogues.—- 
But fome authors write, that Pericles did not procure an^ 
order for Cimon's return, till they had entered into a pri- 
vate compaft, by means of Cimon's fifter Elpinice, that 
Cimon fhould have the command abroad, and with.two hun- 
dred galleys lay wade the king of Per/ia's dominions, and 
Pericles have the direftion of affairs at home. A dory goes 
that Elpinice, before this, had foftened the refentment of 
Pericles againd Cimon, and procured her brother a milder 
fentence than that of death. Pericles was one of thofe ap^ 
pointed by the people to maliage the impeachment ; and 
when Elpinice addrefled him as a fuppliant, he fmiled and 
faid, << You are old, Elpinice ; much too old to folicit in. 
** fo weighty an affair." However, he rofe up but once.- 
to fpeak, barely, to acquit himfelf of his trud, and did not 
bear fo hard upon Cimon as the red of his accufers.*— - 
Who then can give credit to Idomeneus, when he fays,^. 
that Pericles cauied the orator Ephialtes, his friend and. 
adidantinthe adminidration, to be afTafTmated, through* 
jiealoufy and envy of his great charafter ? I know not 
where he met with this calumny, which he vents with . 
great bitternefs againd a man, not indeed in all refpefls jr- , 
reproachable, but who certainly had fuch a greatnefs of 
mind, and high fenfe of honor, as was incompatible with * 
an action fo favage and inhuman. The truth of the mat-, 
ter, according to Aridotle, is, that Ephialtes being grown i 
formidable to the nobles, on account of his inflexible 

* Yet Cimon was fined fifty talents, or 9687I. lOs. fterliog, and . 
narrowly efcaped a capital fefxtence) having only a xn^jorifiy ofjtbrec ■ 
vctes to prevent it. 
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feverity in profecuting all that invaded the rights of 
the people, his enemies cauied him to be taken off in 
a private and treacherous manner, by Ariilodicus of Ta- 

About the fame time died Cimon, in the expedition to 
Cyprus. And the nobility perceiving that Pericles was 
now arrived at a height of authority which fet him hx 
above the other citizens, were deiirous of having fome 
perion to oppofe him, who might be capable of giving a 
check to his power, and of preventing his making himielf 
abfolute. For this purpofe they fet up Thucydides, of 
the ward of Alopece, a man of great prudence, aud broth- 
er in law to Cimon. He had not, indeed, Cimon's talents 
for war, but was fuperior to him in forenflc and political 
abilities ; and, by reiiding conftantly in Athens, and op- 
pofing Pericles in the general aifembly, he foon brought 
the government to an e^ilibrium* For he did not fufier 
perions of fuperior ranK to be di(jperfed and confounded 
with the reft of the people, becaofe in that cafe their dig- 
nity was obfcured and loft s but coile6bed them into a 
feparate body, by winch means their authority was enhaac- 
ea^ and fiifikient weight thrown into their icafo. There 
was, indeed, from the beginning, a kind of doobtfid iep- 
aration, which, like the flaws in a piece of iron, indicated 
that the ariftocratical party, and that of the co«ymonalr^, 
were not perfectly one, though they were not a^ually &• 
vided ; but the ambition of Pericles and Thucydides, and 
the conteft between them, had fo extraordinary an effe^ 
upon the city^ that it was quite bfoken in two, and one c^ 
the parts was called the feofk^ and the other tixe -nihility. 
For this reafoa, Pericles, more than ever, gave the people 
the reins, and endeavored to ingratiate himfelf with them, 
contriving to have always fome fhow, or play, or feaft, or 
proceflion in the city, and to amuk it with the politeft 
plea fu res. 

As another means of employing their attention, he lent 
•ut fixty galleys every year, manned for eight nwrnths,* 
with a con/iderable numberof the citizens, who were both 
paid for their fervice, and improved themfelves as man* 

* Some, inftead of iMi^(t% read /My«$ ; and, according to this read* 
ing, the paffage rauft be tran dated, manned with — the citizens vihofc 
pay wt^s ei^ht mina^ and who at the fame time impTffoed^ &c. 
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ners. He HkewLTe fent a colony of a thoufand jBen to the 
Cherfonefus, five hundred to Naxos, two hundred and fif* 
ty to Andros, a thoufand into the country of the Bifaltae 
in Thrace, and othersinto Italy, who fettled in Sybaris, and 
changed its name to Thurii. Thefe things he did to clear 
the city of an ufelcfe multitude, who were very trouble- 
Ibme when they had nothing to do ; to make provifion for 
the moft neceflitous ; and to keep the allies of Athens in 
awe, by placing colonies. like fo ma«y garrisons in their 
neighborhood. 

That which was the chief delight of the Athenians and 
the wonder of ftrangers, and which alone ferves for a 
^ proof that the boaded power and opulence of ancient 
'Greece is not an idle tale, was the magnificence of the 
temples and public edifices. Yet no part of the condu6t 
of Pericles moved the fpleen of his enemies more than 
this. In their accufations of him to the people, they in- 
filled, ** That he had brought the greateft difgrace upon 
•* the Athenians by removing the public treafures of 
** Greece from Delos, and taking them into' his own 
cuftody : That he had not left himfelf even the 
fpecious apology, of having caufed the money to be 
brought to Athens for its greater fccurity, and to keep 
it from being feized by the barbarians : That Greece 
** muft needs con/ider it as the higheft infult, and an a6i 
** of open tyranny, when flie faw the money {he had been 
** obliged to contribute towards the war, laviftied by the 
*«, Athenians in gilding their city and ornamenting it 
** with ftatues, and temples that coft a thoufand talents,* 
** as a proud and vain woman decks herfelf out with 
•* jewels." Pericles anfwered this charge by obferving, 
•* That they were not obliged to give the allies any ac- 
** count of the fums they had received, fince they had 
•* kept the barbarians at adifiance, and efFeftually de- 
** fended the allies, who had not furnifhed either horfes, 
** fhips, or men, but only contributed money, which is 
** no longer the property of the giver, but of the re- 
** ceiver, if he performs the conditions on which it is 
** received : That as the ftate was provided with all the 
^* neceifaries of war, its fuperfiuous wealth (hould be laid 

■ • It 

* The Parthenofl, 9t temple of Minerva, is iaid to have coft a 
t{iou£and talents. 
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"■< out on ftsch works, as when executed, would be eter* 
^^ nal monuments of its glory, and which, during their 
'^* execution, would dilFufe an univerfal plenty ; for as 
*' Ui many kinds of labor, and fuch a variety of inftru- 
**** ments and matenals were requifite to thefe under- 
*' takings, every art would be exerted, every hand em- 
** ployed, almoft the whole city wouM be in pay, and be 
'< at the fame time both adorned and fupported by itfelf." 
Indeed, fuch as were of a proper age and firen^th, were 
wanted for the wars, and well rewarded for their fervic- 
es ; and as for the mechanics and meaner fort of peo- 
ple, they went not without their (hare of the public 
money, nor yet -had they it to fupport them in idlenefs. 
By the conflruflingof great edifices, which required many 
arts and a long time to finifh them, they had equal preten- 
fions to be confidered out of the trealury {though they 
birred not out of the city) with the mariners and foldiers, 
guards and garrifons. For the different materials, fuch 
as flone, brafs, ivory, gold, ebony, and cyprefs, fur- 
nifhed employment to carpenters, mafons, brafiers, gold- 
fmiths, painters, turners, and other artificers j the convey- 
ance of them by fea employed merchants and iailors, and 
by land, wheelrights, waggoners, carriers, ropemakers, 
leathercutters, paviors, and ironfounders ; -and every art 
iiad a number of the lower people ' ranged in proper 
fubordination to execute it like foldiers under the com- 
mand of a general. Thus by the exercife of thefe differ- 
ent trades, plenty was diffufed among perfons of every 
rank and condition. Thus works were raifed of an af- 
tonifhing magnitude, and inimitable beauty and perfec- 
tion, every architeft ftriving to furpafs the magnificence 
of the defign with the elegance of the execution ; yet ftill 
the moft wonderful circumftance was the expedition with 
which they were compl^l^. Many edifices, each of 
which feems to have require,! the labor of feveral fuccef- 
five ages, were finilhed duiiing the adminiftration of one 
profperous man. 

It is faid, that when .Agatharcus the painter valued 

himfelf upon the celerity and eafe with which he difpatch- 

ffid his pieces, Zeuxis replied, " If I boaft, it ihall be of 

** the flownefs with which I finifli mine." For eafe and 

fpeed in ^he- execution ffeldom give a work any lafting im- 

"* portance, or exquifite beauty ; while, on the other hand. 



the tinse whkrh is cxpemddd m hiboTy is recovered and re* 
paid in the duration of the performance. Hence we have 
the more reafon td wofKier, that the ftradlures i-aifed by 
Pericles fhouki be built Ha fo Ihort a time, and yelt built 
for ages : For as each of them, as foon as finished, had the 
▼enerable air of amiqutty ; fo, now they are old, they have 
the frefhnefs of a modern building. A bloom is diffufed 
over them, which preferves their afpefl untarniflied by 
ttine, as if they were animated with a fpirit of perpetual 
youth and unnKling elegance. 

Phidias was appointed by Per itlcs fuperintendant of all 
the public edifices, though the Athenians had then other 
eminent architects and excellent workmen. The Farther 
nerif or temple of FaliaSf whofe dimenfions had been a 
Ituadred feet fquare,* was rebuilt by Callicrates and Ifti- 
nus. Coraebus be^an the temple of Initiation at Eleu/is, 
but only lived to nnifh the lower rank of columns with 
Itheir architraves. Metagenes, of the ward of Xypete, add- 
ed the reft of the entablature, and the upper row of colw 
umns ; and Xenooles of Cholargus built the dome on the 
top. The lon^ wall, the building of which Socrates fays 
he heard Perides propofe to the people, was undertaJcen 
'by Cailicrates. Cratinus ridicules this work as proceed- 
ing very flowly : 

Stones upon flones the ontoir haspiPd, 

With {wdling words, but wcfrds will build ao wtflls. 

The Odeum f or nfufic theatre, which was likewife built 
hy the direction ot Pericles, had within it many rows ot 
feats and of pillars ; the roof was of a conic figure, after 
the model (we are told) of the king of Perfia's pavilion. 
Cratinus, therefore, rallies him again in his play called 
^hratta i 

As Jove, an onion on his head he wean ; 
As Pericles, a whole OTcheftre bears ^ 
Afraid of broils apd banilhment no more, 
He tunes the (hell he trembled at before 1 

* It was called Htcat9mped$n^ becaufe it had been originally a 
hundred feet fquare. And having been bumt by the Perfians, it 
was rebuilt by Pericles, and retained that name after it was greatly 

enlarged. ^ 

. Vol, I. Gc 
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Pericles at this time exerted all his intereft to have a 
decree made, appointing a prize for the beft performer in 
mufic during tne Panatbenaa ; and^ he was himfelf ap- 
pointed judge and diftributor of the prizes, he gave the 
contending artifts directions in what manner to proceed, 
whether their performance was vocal, or on the flute or 
lyre. From tnat time the prizes in mulic were always 
contended for in the odeum. 

The veftibule of the citadel was finifhed in five years 
by Mnelicles the architect. A wonderful event that hap- 
pened while the work was in hand, (howed that the god- 
defs was not averfe to the work, but rather took it into 
her protection, and encouraged them to complete it. One 
of the bell and moft aftive of the workmen, milling his 
ilep fell from the top to the bottom; and was bruifed in 
fuch a manner that his life was defpaired of by the phy- 
iicians. Pericles was greatly concerned at this accident ; 
but, in the midlt of his afHidtion, the goddefs appeared to 
him in a dream, and informed him of a remedy, which 
he applied, and thereby foon recovered the patient. In 
memory of this cure, he placed in the citadel, near the 
altar (which is faid to have been there before) a brazen 
Hatue ©f the Miner'va of health. The golden flatue of 
the fame goddefs,* was the workmanlhip. of Phidias, and 
his name is infcribed upon the pedeflal (as we have al- 
ready obferved) through the friendlhip of Pericles, he 
had the diredtion of every thing, and all the artifts receiv- 
ed his orders. For this the one was envied, and the oth- 
er Hindered ; and it was intimated that Phidias received 
into his houfe ladies for Pericles, who came thither under 
pretence of feeing his works. The comic poets, getting 
nold of this ftory, reprefented him as a perfetl libertine. 
They accufed him of an intrigue with the wife of Menip - 
pus, his friend and lieutenant in the army : And becaufc 

♦ This ftatne was of gold and ivory. Paufanias has given us a 
defcription of it. The goddels was repreiented {landing, clothed 
in a tunic that reached down to the foot. On her ^^gis^ or bread- 
plate, was Medufa's head in ivory, and viffory. She held a fpcar in 
her hand ; and at her feet lay a buckler and a dragon, fuppofed to 
be Erichthonius. The fphynx was reprefented on the middle of 
her helmet, with a grifRn on each fide. This llatue was thirtyninc 
fleet high ; tlx viRory on the breaflplate was about four cubits ; and 
forty talents of gold were employed upon it. 
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PyrilampeSy another . intimate acquaintance of his, had a 
€olle£lion of curious birds, and particularly of peacocks, 
it was fuppofed that he kept them only for prefents for 
thofe women who granted favors to Pericles. But what 
wonder is it, if men of a fatirical turn, daily facrifice the 
characters of the great to that malevolent demon, the 
envy of the multitude j when Stefimbrotus of Thafos has 
dared to lodge againft Pericles that horrid and groundlefs 
accufation of corrupting his fon's wife ? So difficult is it 
to come at truth in the walk of hiftory ; fince, if the writ- 
ers live after the events they relate, they can be but im- 
perfe(5tly informed of fa6ts, and if they dejpribe the per- 
10ns and tranfaCtions of their own times, they are tempted 
by envy and hatred, or by intereft and friendfliip to vitiate 
and pervert the truth. 

The orators of Thucydides*s party raifed a clamor 
againft Pericles, aflcrting that he wafted' the public treaf- 
ure and brought the revenue to nothing. Pericles in his 
defence, aiked the people in full affembly, " Whether 
** they thought he had expended too much ?*' Upon their 
anfwering in the affirmative, " Then be it,", faid he, 
** charged to my account,* not yours : Only let the neV 
•* edifices be infcribed with my name, not that of the peo- 
** pie of Athens." Whether it was that they admired 
the greatnefs of his fpirit, or were ambitious to Qiare the . 
glory of fuch magnificent works, they cried out, " That 
** he might fpend as much as he pleafed of the public 
** treafure, without fparing it in the leaft." 

At laft the conteft came on between him and Thucy- 
dides which of them (hould be baniflied by the oftracifm : 

♦ It appears from a paffage in Thucydides, that the public ftock 
of the Athenians, amounted to nine thoufand feven hundred talents 
(or one million eight hundred and feventyflve thoufand nine hun« 
fdred and fifty pounds flerling) of which Pericles had laid out in 
thofe public buildings, three dioufa^id feven hundred talents. It is 
natural, therefore, to aik, how he could tell the people that it (hould 
be at his own expenfe, efpecially fince Plutarch tells us in the fequel, 
that he had not in the leail improved the eflate left him by his fa- 
ther ? To which the true anfwcr probably is, that Pericles was pol- 
itician enough to know that the vanity of the Athenians would nev- ' 
cr let them agree that he fhould infcribe the new magnificent build- 
ings with his name, in exclufion of theirs ; or he might venture ta 
fay any thing, being fecure of a majority of votes to be given as he 
l^leafed. 
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Ferides gsnoed ithe vidtory, bapiA^ h>3 adv^&ry, «b4 
entirely defeated hi3 party. The pppoAtipn now being 
at an end, and unanimity taking place ampngii all ranks 
•f people* Pericles because fple mafter pf Athene and it» 
dependencies. The reirenue$, the army» and navy { the 
iflands and the Tea ; % mo(( extenfive teirritpry, peopled 
by barbarians as well a$ Greeks, fortified with the obedi- 
ence of fubje^t nations, the friend^ip of lungs and alliance 
of princes, were all at his command. 

From thjs time he became a di^rent man \ he was no 
longer fo obfequious tp the humor of the populace, which 
is as wild and %%, changeable as the winds* The mul- 
Idtude were not indulged or courted { the government in 
fa6t was not pooular \ its loofe and luxuriant harmony 
was confined to itri6ter meafutes, and it alTumed an arif- 
tocratical or rather monarchical form* He kept the 
public good in his eye, and purfued the (Iraight path of 
lionor. For the mpil part gently leading them by ar- 
gument to a ienie of what was righti and fometiniea 
forcing them to comply with what was £pr their own ad- 
yantage : In thi$ reipe^t imitating a good phyri<^9 who 
in the various fytnptpms of a long difeafe, lometimes ad« 
minifters medicines tolerably agreeable, andy at other 
times iharp and ftroi^g ones, when fuch alone sgre capable 
of reflorjng the patient* He was the man that had th« 
art of cpntroling thpfe many di^oi^crly paOiona which 
aeceflarily fpring up amongil a people poiTefled of fo ex- 
tenfive a dominion. The two engines he worked with 
were hope and fear \ with thefe, neprefTrng their violence 
when they were too impetuousi and fupporting their fpar- 
its when inclined to languor, he made it appear that 
theHric is (as Plato defined it) the art ^f ruling th€ minds^ 
^mttiy and that its principal province confifts in moving 
thepaifions and affections oi the foul, which, like fo 
many firings in a mufical inflrument require the touch 
of a maflerly and delicate hand. Nor were the powers 
of eloquence alone fuiiicient, but (as Thucydides ob- 
ferves) the orator was a man of probity and unblem* 
ifhed reputation. Money could not bribe him ; he was 
fo much above the defire of it, that though he add- 
ed greatly to the optilence of the fiate, which he found 
not incoafiderable, and though his power exceeded 
that of many kin^^s and tyrants, fome of wh^m have 
bequeathed to their poftenty, the fovereignty they had 
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obtained, yet he added not one drachma to his paternal 
dilate. 

Thucydides, indeed, gives this candid account of the 
power and authority of Pericles, but the comic writers 
abufe iiim in a raoft malignant manner, giving his friends 
the name of the nenv Pififtratida, and calling upon him 
to fwear that he would never attempt to make himfelf 
abfolute, (ince his authority was already much too great 
and overbearing in a free ftate. Teleclides fays, the Athe^- 
nians had given up to him 

The tribute of the dates, the ftates thcmfelVcs, - 
Te bind, to loofe ; to build and to deftroy ; 
In peace, in war to govern ; nay, to rule 
Their very fete, like fome fuperior being. 

And this not only for a time, or during the prime andf 
flower of a ftort adminiftration ; but for forty years to- 
gether he held the preeminence, amidft fuch men as 
Ephialtes, Leocrates, Myronides, Cimon, Tolmides, and 
Thucydides ; and continued it no lefs than fifteen years 
after the fall and banifhment of the latter. The power 
«f the magiftrates, which to them was but annual, all 
centered in him, yet ftill he kept himfelf untainted by 
avarice. Not that he was inattentive to his finances : 
But, on the contrary, neither negligent of his paternal 
eftate, nor yet willing to have much trouble with it, as 
he had not much time to fpare, he brought the manage- 
ment of it into fuch a method as was very eafy, at the 
feme time that it was exa6h For he ufed to turn a. 
whole year's produce into money altogether, and with this 
he bought from day to day all manner of neceflaries at 
the market. This way of living was not agreeable to'hisv 
fons when grown up, and the allowance he made the wom- 
en did not appear to them a generous one : They com- 
plained of a pittance daily meafured out with fcrupulous 
economy, which admitted of none of thofe fuperfiuities fa 
common in great houfes, and wealthy families, and could 
not bear to think of the expenfcs bemg fo nicely adjufted 
to the wcome. 

The^perfon who managed thefe concerns with fo much^ 
exa6lnefs, was a fervant of his named Evangelus, either 
remarkably fitted for the purpofe by nature,%r formed? 
to it by Pericles. Anaxagoras^ indeed^ confidered thefftr 
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lower attentions as inconfiilcnt with his wifdom. Fol- 
lowing the didlates of eatbufiafm, and wrapt up in fab- 
fime inquiries, he quitted his houfe, and left liis lands 
untilled and defolate. But, in my ©pinion, there is an 
cflential diiFcrcnce between a fpeculative and a jraftrcal 
phjlofopher. The former advances his ideas into the 
regions of fcience, without the affiftancc of any thln^ 
corporeal or external ; the fatter endeavors to apply his 
great qualities to the iift: of mankind, and riches aifbrd 
him not only neceflary but excellent aflidance. Thus it 
was with Pericles, who by his wealth was enabled to re- 
lieve numbers of the poor citizens. Nay, for want of 
fuch prudential regaras, this very Anaxagoras,, we are 
told, lay negle^ed and unprovided for,, iniomuch that 
the poor old man had covered up his head and was going 
to fiarv« lii«o^lf.* But an accouiX Qf it being bfonf^)^ 
to Pericles, hjQ was extremely mov^ at. it, ran ivuae- 
diately to him, expoflulated, ^ntres^ed ; bewailing not 
fo much the fate of his friend as his omjii, if his admin*' 
idration ihould Lofe fo valuable a councilor. Antoago- 
ras, uncovering his facey replied, " Ah Feiriicks \ Thofe 
^ that have need, of a lamp, take caret to ftipp^y k. wiik 
« oiL" 

By thiiS time, the Lacedaemoni^Rfibegam toexpreits fome 
j^aloufy of the Athen^a^ greatnefs, and Peric^a willing 
to advance it fliil higher, and to make the people, more 
£sn/lble of their ifl^portjance and more inclinable to great 
attempts,. prq<;ured an ordjtr, x^t aU the Greeks whm«« 
foever they reijdqd, whether in £mx>pe or in Afia, wheth- 
er their cities weire fjanall QK'grt^t^ ikoul4 fenddepiMiies to 
Athens to confult abouit rebuilding the Grocifm temples 
which, the baii^barians had burnt, and ahoujb providing 
thofe facrif^cea which bad. bio^iiiVOWQd during tbe Ferfian 
uiarj^ for the prefervati.on ot Greece ; aad likewise to en»- 
t^er into fuch. m^aiui^s a& might fecujoe navigation: and 
maint4in the peaces 

Accordingly twenty j^rf^ne, eachs upwards? of fifty 
year-S'of age, w^e fent with thi^ propofal to the di€crent 
itates of Greece. Five went to the I^niana 9ti4d>Qn9uss 

*' U vw- cuftomary among the ancients. for a-perfon who waa d6- 
tfv mined Mput an c^d to hii^ \ih to coyer up his head ; whether 
he devotea bimfeif to death for the fervicc of hi* country,, or being 
weary of his being, bade the world adieu. 



t 
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in A/ia, and the NIanders 9» farvs LefbM, and Rhodes ; 
lire to the cities about the Hellefpont and in Thraee, a» 
far as I^zaiitium ; (ne to the inhabitants of Beeotfa, Pho^ 
CIS and Peloponnefus, and front thence, by Locri along 
the adjoining continent, to Acarnania arid Ambracia. 
The reft were dilpatched through fiubota to the Greeks 
that dwelt opoft Mount Oetra and near the Maliae l^yv 
to the Pithiotae, the Achsans* and Theflali»ns> inriting 
them to }orn in the councF) and new confederacy for the 
prefervation of the peace of Greece, t It took not effcQ, 
nowever, nor did the cities fend their deputies ; the rea- 
fon of which is faid to be the oppofition of the Lacedaer- 
xRonianSyt for thepropofal wasftrft rejected in Feloponne- 
ftts. But I was wilHnff to gire account of it as a fpecimen. 
of the greatncfs of the orator's fpirit, and of his difpofi- 
tion to form magmficent defigns. 

His chief merit in war was the fafety of his meaiures. 
He never willingly engaged in any uncertain or very 
dangerous expedition, nor had any ambition to imitate 
thofc generals wht> are admired as great men, becaufe 
their rafli entcrpriles have been attended with fuccefs ; 
he always told the Athenians, " That as far as their fate 
"^ depended upon him, they fhoiild be immortal.'* Per- 
ceiving that Tolmides, the ion of Tolmaeus, in confidence 
of his former fuccefs and military reputation, was pre- 
paring to invade Boeotra at an unfeaoonable time, and 
that over and above the regular troops, he had perfuaded- 
the braveft and moft fpirited of the Athenian youth, to. 
the number of a thoufand^ to go volunteers in that expe- 
dition, he addrefled him in pubEc and tried to divert him 
from it, making ufe, among the reft, of thofe well known 
word's, "If you regard not the opinion of Pericles, yet 

« 

* By Ackaans we ztt fometimes torunderftand did Greeks ingm- 
craly afpedally in the writings of tite poets ; and fometimes the in- 
habitants of a partictdar diftri&ia Fbiopoimeius ; but neidwrof 
theCe can b* the nwanin§ in thia place. We muft hers imdeffftand 
» people o( Thel&ly^ called Ackaamu Y'ldeSUphi, Myz* in twee 

\ mds no wonder that the Laccdsmonians oppofed tfairtmder- 
takinftfmce the giving way to it would have been acknowledging;, 
the A^niana as nisftera of all Greece* Indted, the Adienians 
fhould not have attempted it, withoutanorder. dMccne o£ ther 
Amphi&yonak 
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«* wait at Icaft for the advice of time, who is the bed of all 
** counfellors." This faying, for the prefent, gained no 
great applaufe ; but when, a few days after, news was 
brought, that Tohnides was defeated and killed at Coro- 
nea,*^ together with many of the braveft citizens, it pro- 
cured Pericles great refpeft and love from the people, 
who confidered it as a proof, not only of his fagacitiy, but 
of his affection for his countrymen. 

Of his military expeditions, that to the Cherfonefus 
procured him moft honor, becaufe it proved very fal- 
utary to the Greeks who dwelt there. For he not only 
flrengthehed their cities with the addition ofathoufand 
able bodied Athenians, but raifed fortifications acrofs the 
Ifthmus, from fea to fea ; thus guarding againft the in- 
curfions of the Thracians who were fpread about the 
Cherfonefus, and putting an end to thofe long and griev- 
ous wars under which that diilrift had fmarted by reafon 
of the neighborhood of the barbarians, as well as to the 
robberies with which it had been infefted by perfons who 
lived upon the borders, or were inhabitants of the coun- 
try. But the expedition moft celebrated among iflran* 
gers, was that by fea around Peloponnefus. He fet fail 
Irom Pegae in the territories of Megara with an hundred 
(hips of war, and not only ravaged the maritime cities^ 
as Tolmides had done before him, but landed his forces, 
and penetrated a good way up the country. The terror 
of his arms drove the inhabitants into their walled towns, 
all but the Sicyonians who made head againft him at Ni- 
mea, and were defeated in a pitched battle; in memory 
of which vitlory he erefled a trophy. From Achaia, 
a confederate ftate, he took a number of men into his 
galleys, and failed to the oppofite fide of the continent j 
then palling by the mouth of the Achelous, he made a 
defcent in Acarnania, fhut up the Oeneadae within their 
walls, and having laid wafte the country, returned home» 
In the whole courfe of this affair he appeared terrible 
to his enemies, and to his countrymen an a6live and pru- 
rient commander ; for no mifcarriage was committed, nor 
4id even any unfortunate accident happen during tiie 
whole time. f 

* This defeat happened in the fecond year of the ei^htythir«l 
Olympiad, ttmr hundred and fortyfive years before thechriftiaa. 
cca, a&d sioce than twenty years befom the death of Sericlcs. 
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Varins iailed to Pontits with a large and wdl equipped 
ieet, he procured the Grecian cities there all ^ advaii<« 
tages th^ defiredy and treated them with greA regard. 
To the barbarous nations that furrounded them, and to 
their kings ancT princes, he made the power of Athens ve-> 
ry refpeSable, by ihowing with what fecurity her fleets 
coidd fail, and that (he was in efiefl miftrefs of tiie feas. 
He left the people of Sinope thirteen (hips under the com- 
mand of Lanuchus> and a body of men to a6l againlt Ti» 
mefileos their tyrant. And when the tyrant and his par- 
ty were driven out, he caufed a decree to be made, that a 
colony of fix hundred Athenian volunteers fhould be plac- 
ed in Sinope, and put in polfeflion of thofe houfes and lands 
which had belonged to the tyrants. 

He did not, however, give way to the wild defines of the 
citizens, nor would he indulge them, when elated with 
their flrength and good fortune, they talked of recovering 
Egypt,* and of attempting the coafl of Perfia. Many were 
likewife at this time pofleued with the unfortunate paffloA 
for Sidly, which the orators of Alcibiades's party after- 
wards inflamed flill more. Nay, fome even dreamed of 
Hetruriaf and Carthage, and not without fome ground 
of hope, as they imagined, becaufe of the great extent af 
their dominions and the fuccefsful courfe of their aflkirs. 

But Pericles retrained this impetuofity of the citizens, 
and curbed their extravagant defire of conqueft ; employ- 
ing the greateft part- of their forces in flrengthening and 
fecuring their prtfent acquifitions, and confidering it as a 
matter of confequence to keep the Lacedaemonians withia 
bounds ; whom he therefore oppofed, as on ether occa« 

* For the Athenians had been mafters of Egypt, as we find in tfa» 
fecond book of Thucydides. They were driven out of it by Me- 
gabyzus, Artaxerxes's lieutenant, in the ftvti year of the eightieth 
Olympiad, and it was only in the laft year of theelghtyfirft Olym- 
piad that Pericles made that fuccefsful expedition about Pelopon- 
nefus ; therefore it is not ilrange that the Athenians, now in the 
height of profperity, talked of recovering their footing in a country 
which ^ey had fo lately loft. 

'f Hetroria feems odaly joined with Cftrthag^ ; but we may con- 
(ider that Hetruria was on one fide of Sicily,, and Carthage on the 
etiier. The Athenians, therefore, aftet they had devoored Sicily in 
their thoughtsf might think of extending theirconquefts to the coun** 
tries on the right and left ; in the fame manner as king Pyrrhus ii^* 
dulged his wild ambition to fubdue Sicily, Italy and Anica^ 
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fions, fo particularly in the facred war. For when the 
Lacedsemonians, by dint of arms, had rellored the temple 
to the citizens of Delphi, which had been feized by the 
Phocians, Pericles, immediately after the departure of the 
Laceda:monians, marched thither and put it into the hands 
of the Phocians again. And as the Lace'dasmonians had 
engraved en the forehead of the brazen wolf the privi- 
lege which the people of Delphi had granted them of 
confulting the oracle firft,* Pericles caufedthe fame priv- 
ilege for the Athenians, to be infcribed on the wolf's 
right fide. 

The event (howed that he was right in confining the 
Athenian forces to a6t within the bounds of Greece. — 
For, in the firft place the Euboeans revolted, and he led 
an army againft them. Soon after, news was brought 
that Megara had commenced hoftilities, and that the La- 
cedaemonian forces, under the command of king Plifto- 
nax, were upon the borders of Attica. The enemy of- 
fered him battle ; he did not choofe, however, to rilk 
an engagement with fo numerous and refolute an army. 
But as Pliftonax was very young, and chiefly direfted by 
Cleandrides, a counfellorwhom the Epbort had appointed 
him on account of his tender age, he attempted to bribe 
that counfellor, and fucceeding in it to his wifh, perfuaded 
him to draw off the Peloponnefians from Attica. The 
foldiers difperfing and retiring to their rcfpeftive homes, 
the Lacedaemonians were io highly incenfed that they 
laid a heavy fine upon the king, and, as he was not able to 
pay it, he withdrew from Lacedaemon. As for Clean- 
drides, who fled from juftice, they condemned him to 
death. He was the father of Gylippus, who defeated the 
Athenians in Sicilly, and who feemed to have derived the 
vice of avarice from him as an hereditary diftemper. He 
was led by it into bad pra61:iccs, for which he was banish- 
ed with ignominy from Sparta, as we have related in the 
fife of Lyfander. 

In the accounts for this campaign Pericles put down 
ten talents laid out for a necejfary ufe, and the people al- 
lowed it, without examining the matter clofely, or prying 

, * This wolf is faid to have been confecrated and placed by the 
fide of the great altar, on occaGon of a wolf's killlDg a thief wha 
had robbed the temple, and leading the Delphians to the place whcxe 
the treafure lay. 
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■into the fecret. According to fome writers, and among 
the reft Theophraftus the philofopher, Pericles fent ten 
talents every year to Sparta, with which he gained all the 
magiftracy, and kept them from a£ls of hoftility ; not that 
he purchafed peace with the money, but only gained time 
that he might have leifure to make preparations to carry 
on the war afterwards with advantage. 

Immediately after the retreat of the Lacedaemonians, he 
turned his arms againft the revolters, and pafling over into 
Bubcea with fifty fhips and five thoufand men, he reduced 
the cities. He expelled the Hippobotay perfons diftinguilh- 
ed by their opulence and authority among the Chalcidi- 
ans ; and having exterminated all the Heftiaeans, he gave 
their city to a colony of Athenians. The caufe of this fe- 
verity was their having taken an Athenian (hip, and mur- 
dered the whole crew. 

Soon after this the Athenians and Lacedaemonians hav- 
ing agreed upon a truce for thirty years, Pericles caufed 
a decree to be made for an expedition againft, Samos. The 
pretence he made ufe of was, that the Samians, when com- 
manded to put an end to the war with the Milefians, had 
refufed it. But as he feems to have entered upon this v^ar 
merely to gratify Afpafia, it may not be amils to inquire 
by what art or power fhe captivated thegreateft ftatefmen, 
and brought even philofophers to fpeak of her fo much to 
her advantage. 

It is agreed, that ftie was by birth a Milefian,* and the 
daughter of Axiochus. She is reported to have trod in 
th?fteps of Thargelia,t who was defcended from the an- 
cient lonians, and to have referved her intimacies for the 
great. This Thargelia, who to the charms of her perfon 
added a peculiar politenefs and poignant wit, had many 
lovers among the Greeks, and drew over to the king of 
Perfia's intereft all that approached her ; by whofe means^ 
as they were perfons of eminence and authority, fhe 
lowed the feeds of the Median faCVion among the Grecian 
ftates. 

Some, indeed, fay that Pericles made his court to Af- 
pafia only on account of her wlfdom and political abilities. 

* Miletum, a city in Ionia, was famous for produciag perfons 
of extraordinary abilities. 

+ This Thargelia, by her beauty, obtained the fovcreignty of 
Theffaly. However, (he came to an untimely end ; for (he wa« 
murdered by one of her lovers. 
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Kay, c¥ta Sociatvt himielf fi»aMtiine» vifitdl her akmg 
with his fncRik ; and her sKquaintsnce took their wives 
with them to hear her diiamrfe, theu^ the bu&nefs that 
fufported her was neither honon^>le nor decent, for fiis 
kept a number of courtesans in' her hovfe. ^ichines in- 
fiarms us, lh«t Lyiteles, who wa» a grazier^* and of a mean 
ungenerous difpofitioo, by his intercouriewith Afpa^ra af- 
ter the death ot Fipncles» became the moil eonfiderable 
man in Athens. And though Plato^s Menexenus inr the 
heglnning is rather humorotit than feriousi yet thus much 
of hiftory we ma^ gather from it, that many Athenians re- 
torted to her on account of her fliiH in the art of fpeak^ 

ing.f 

I ilrould not, however, think that the aittachment of 
Pericles waa of fo very delicate a kindi. For, thongh his 
wife, who was his relation, and had been Ihil married to 
Hipponicus, by whom (he had Callias the rich, brought 
iiim two fons, Xanthippus and Paralus, yet: they lived fo 
ill together, that they parted by confent. She was mar« 
ried to another, and he took AfpaHa, for whom he had 
the tendered regard. Infomuch, that he never went out 
upon buiinei^, or returned, without falutii^ her^ In the 
comedies fhe is called the Nenv Om^haUy B^aniroy and 
jfun^* Cratinus plainly calls her a promote : 

She bore this Juno^ this Aj^Jia 

Skill'd in the Kharaelefs tnide and every art 
Of wantonnefs; 

He feems alfo to have had a natural fon by her ; for he 
is introduced by £upoli& inquiring after him thus : 



-Still lives the offspring of my dailianee' ? 



♦What the employments were to which thisLyficIes was advaac*- 
cd is no where recorded. 

t It is not to be imagined that Afpalta eKcel3ed in light and 
amoroiis difcourfesv Her diicourfes, on the contnary, were not 
more brilliant than folid. It was even believed by the moft intel- 
ligent Athenians, and* amongft them by Socntes himfelf , that (he 
compofed ^ celebrated funeral aration pronounced by Pericles in 
honor of thofe that were {lain in theSamian war. It is probable 
enough, that Pericles undertook that war to avenge the quarrel of 
the Milefians, at the fuggeflion of Afpafia, who was of Miletum ^ 
who is faid to have accompanied him in that expedition, and \m 
have built a tei»ple to perpetuate the memory of his Tidory. 

/i 
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Tyronide» anfwers, 

'He lives, and might have borne theiaame of hufband, 
Did he not dream that every bofom fair, 
Is not a chalie one. 

Such was the fame of Afpafra, that Cynig who contend. 

* cd with Artaxerxes for the Perfian crown, gave the name 
of Afpafia to his favorite concubine^ who before was call- 
ed Miho, This woman was born iat Pbocis^ and was the 
daughter of Hermotimus. When Cynis was (lain in the 
battle, fhe was carried to the king, and had afterwards 
great influence over him. Thefe particulars occurring 
to my memory as I wrote this life, I thought it would be 
a needlefs afFeftation of gravity, if not an olfence againfl 
politenefs, to pafs them over in filence. 

I now return to the Samian war, which Pericles is much 
blamed for having promoted, in favor of the MileHans, 
at the inftigation of Afpada. The Milefians and Samians 
had been at war for the city of Pricne, and the Samians 
Itad the advantage^ when the Athenians interpofed, and 
ordered them to ky down their arms, and refer the decif* 
ion of the difpute to them : But the Samians refufed to 
comply with this demand. Pericles, therefore failed with 

.a fleet to Samos, and abolifhed the oligarchical form of 
government. He then took fifty of the principal men, 

' and the fame number of children, as hoftages, and fent 
them to Lemnos. ^Each of thefe hoftages we are told, of- 
fered him a talent for his ranfom ; and thofe that were 
defirous to prevent the fettling of a democracy among, 
jthem, would have given him much more.* rifluthnes 
the Perfian, who had the intereft of the Samians at heart, 
4ikewife fent him ten thoufand pieces of gold| to prevail 
upon him to grant them more favorable terms. Pericles, 
however, would receive none of their prefents, but treat- 
ed the Samians in the manner he had refolved on ; and 
having eftabliflied a popular government in the iiland, he 
returned to Athens. 

But they f«on -revolted again, having recovered their 
hoftages by fome private meafure of Pifluthnes, and 

* FilTuthne^, the Ton of Hyftafpes, was governor of Sardis, and 
efpoufed the caufe of the Samians of couriie, becaufe tbm principal 
perfons among them were in the Perftaa intereft. 

Vol. I* Hh 
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made new preparations for war. Pericles coihing wi^ a 
fleet to reduce them once more, found them not in a pof- 
ture of negligence or defpair, but determined to contend 
with him tor the dominion of the fea. A fharp engage- 
ment enfued near the ifle of Tragia, and t'ericles gained a 
glorious vi£loryy having with fortyfour ihips defeated 
ieyenty, twenty of whicn had. foldiers on board. 

Purfuing his victory, he poffeflTed himfelf of the harbor 
of SamoSy and laid fiege to the city. They ilill retained 
courage enough to fally out and give him battle before 
the walls. Soon after a greater fleet came from Athens, 
and the Samians were entirely (hut up : Whereupon Per- 
icles took fixty galleys, and fieered for the Mediterrane- 
an, with a defign, as is generally fuppoicd, to meet the 
Phoenician fleet th^ was coming to the relief of Samos, 
and to engage with it at a great diflance from tlie iiland. 

Ste/imln-otus, indeed, feys, he intended to fail for Cy- 

J)rus, which is very improbable. But whatever his ^- 
ign was, he feems to have committed an error. For as 
foon as he was gone, Melifliis, the fon of Ithagenes, a 
man diflinguifhed «5 a .philofopher, and at that time com- 
mander of the Samians, defpiung either the fmaU number 
of fhips that was left, or elfe the inexperience of their of- 
ficers, perfuaded his countrymen to attack the Atheni^ 
ans. Accordingly «. battle was fought, and tlie Samians 
obtained the victory 5 for theyrriade many prifoners, de- 
ftroyed the greateft part of the enemy*^ fleet, cleared the 
feas, and imported whatever warlike ftores and provifions 
they wanted, Ariftotlc writes, that Pericles himfelf had 
bben beaten by the -fame Meliifus in a former fea fight. 

The Samians returned upon the Athenian prifohers the 
infult they had received,* Aiarked their foreheads with 
the figure of an owl, as the Athenians had branded them 
with a Sahiana^ which is a kind of fhip built low in the 
fore part, and wide and hollow in the iides. This form 
makes it light and expeditious in failing ; and it was call- 
ed Sam^na from its being invented in Samos by Polycrates 
the tyrant. Ariflophanes isfoppofed to have hinted at 
thefe marksy when he iaysi 

The Samians are a letter*d race. 

'* Wc have no account o£ thefe reciprocal barbarities m Thu- 
cydides. 
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As foon as PericUs V4S informed of the misfortuae that 
had ^ef9lilQi\ hh army, he iiamediately returned with fuc* 
corsy* gave M^lilTus battle, routed the eneznyi aodblock- 
ed up the town by building a wall ^Ipout it ; choofiag to 
owe the cpnquefl: of it rather t;Q time and expeiife^ thai^ 
to purchafe it with the blood of his fellow citi;2ens. fi^f^ 
when he foynd ^he Athenians mMrmured at the time fpezit 
in the blockade, and that it was di^cuU to reflrain theiQ 
from the aflTauIt, he divided the army into eight parts and 
ordered them, to draw lots. That divifion which drew a 
white bean, were to enjoy themfelves in eafc and pleafure 
while the others fought, Hence it is faid, that thofe who 
ipend the day in feafting and merriment, call that a ivbite 
day from the iJuhhe bean, 

Ephorus adds, that Pericles in this fiege made ufe of 
battering engines, the invention of which he much ad- 
mired, it being thei\a new one j and that h^ had Artemon 
th^ eiixgii^eeF along with him, who, on account of his 
lamenefs, )ya& carried about in a litter, when his pre£snce 
was required to dire£t the machines, and thence had the 
furnam^ pf Penipbarefus, But Heraclides of Pontus con- 
futes this aflcrtioB by fome verfes of Anacreon, in which 
jnention is made oi Artemon Periphoretus feveral ages 
before the S^mi^n war and thefe tranfa6tions of Pericles. 
And he tells us this Artemon wasaperfon who gave him- 
felf up to luxury, and was withal of a timid and effemi- 
nate fpirit ; that he fpent moft of his time within doors, 
and had a (hield of brafs held over his head by a couple 
of flaves, left fomething fhould fall upon him. Moreo- 
ver, that if he happened to be neceflarily obliged to go 
abroad, he was carried in a litter, which hung fo low as 
almoft to touch the ground, and therefore was called Per'- 
ipboretus. 

After nine months the Samians furrendered. Pericles 
razed their walls, feized their Ihips, and laid a heavy fine 
upon them ; part of which they paid down dire^ly, the 
reft they promifed at a fet time, and gave hoftages for the 
payment. Duris the Samian makes a melancholy tale of 
It, accuftng Pericles and the Athenians of great cruelty, 
of which no mention is made by Thucydides, Ephorus, 

* Oa hit return he received a itinforcement of fourfcove fliips, is 
Thucydides tells us ; or nioety, accoiding ts Diodorus. Vid. 
Tkucyd, lib. i. de Bell. Felopon. et Diodor. SicuL lib. xii. 
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or Ariftotle. What he relates concerning the Saiuiaix 
officers and Teamen feems quite fictitious ; he tells us^ 
that Pericles caufed them to be brought into the market 

5 lace at Miletus, and to be bound to pofts there for tea 
ays together, at the end of which he orderod them, by 
that time in the moft wretched condition, to be difpatch* 
cd with clubs, and refufed their bodies the honor of buri- 
al. Duns, indted, in his hiftories, often goes beyond the 
limits of truth, even when not mifled by any intercft or 
paflion, ajid therefore is more- likely to have exaggerated 
the fufferings of his country, to make the Athenians ap. 
pear in an odious light.* 

Pericles at his return to Athens, after the reduction of 
Samos, celebrated in a fplendid manner the obfequies of 
his countrymen who fell in that war, and pronounced 
himfelf the funeral oration, ufual on fuch occaiions.— 
This gained him great applaufe ; and when he came dowa 
f|om the rodrum, the women paid their refpe6ts to hlm^ 
and prefented him with crowns and chaplets, likeacham. 
pion juft returned viftorious from the lifts. Only Blpin- 
ice addreflfed him in terms quite different r **^ Are thefe 
** aftions, then, Pericles worthy of crowns and garlands,, 
" which have deprived us of many brave citizens ; not ia 
" war with the Phoenicians and Medes, fuch as my broth- 
•* er Cimon waged, but in deftroying a city united to us 
** both in blood and friendfliip ?" Pericles only finiled,^ 
and anfwered ibftly with this line of Archilochus, 

Why lavtih ointments on a head dial's grey ? 

Ion informs us, that he was highly elated with this 
conque(l, and fcrupled not to fay, " That Agamemnon 
" fpent ten years in reducing one of the cities of the bar- 
*' barians, whereas he had taken the richeft and moft pow. 
** erful city among the lonians in nine months." And 
indeed he had reafon to be proud of this achievement ; 
for the war was really a dangerous one, and the event un- 
certain, fmce, according to Thucydides, fuch was the 
power of the Samians, that the Athenians were in immi- 
nent danger of loling the dominion of the fea. 

* Yet Cicero tells us this Duris was a careful hiftorian. Homo^in 
ki/Uria dilig^ns. This biftorian lived in the tixne of Ptokmy Phif« 
ladelphgju 
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Some time after this, when the BelopoaAefiaH war was 
ready to break out, Pericles perfuaded the people to fend 
Aiccors to the inhabitants of Corcyra, ^ho were at war 
with the Corinthians ;f which would be a means to fix 
in their intereit an iiland whofe naval forces Wfsre contid* 
erable, and might be of great fervice in cafe of a rup- 
ture with the Peloponnefiansy which they had all the rea. 
fon in the world to exped would be foon. The fuccors 
were decreed accordin^y, and Pericles fent Lacedsemo- 
nius to the fon of Cimoa with ten (hips only, as if he 
defigned nothing more than to difgrace him.f A mu- 
tual regard and friendfliip fubfifted between Cimon's fam- 
ily and the Spartans, and he now furnished his £ovk with 
but a ievr (hips and gave htm the charge of this affair 
againft his inclination, in order that, if nothing great or 
flriking were aflPe6ted, Lacedaemonius might be ftill the 
more mfpe^ed of favoring the Spartans. Nay, by all 
imaginable methods he endeavored to hinder the advance- 
ment of that family, reprefenting the fons of Cimon, as 
by their very names not genuine Athenians, but firan|;ers 
and aliens, one of Khtm being called XAcedaemonius, anoth- 
er TheiaUis, and a third Eleus. They feem to have been 
ail the fons of an Arcadian woman. Pericles, however^ 
fliM^Qg himfelf greatly blamed about thefe ten galjeys, an 
aid by no means fufficient to anfwer the purpofe of thfife 
tl^at requeued it, but likely enough to afford his enemies 
a pretence to accufe him, lent another f<iuadron to jCor* 
cyra,t which diijl not arrive till the a^ioi^i was over. 

Tl^ Corinthians, offended at this treatment, complain- 
ed of it at LaQedaemon, and ^e Megaren£ans at the 
iame time alleged, that the Athenians would not fuffer 
them to come to any mart or port of theirs^ but drove them 
out, thereby infringing the common privileges, and break- 
ing the oath they had taken before the general affembly 
of (jrreece. The people of ^Egina, too, privately ac- 

* This war was commenced about the little territory ,of Epidam- 
fium, -a ,city in Macedonia, founded by the Corcyrians. 

v+ There feems to be very little color for .this hard aflertion. 
Tliucydides fays, that the Athenia^is did not intend the Corcyrians 
any real^0iflance,but fentthis imaU fqoadron ^ took on while the 
Corinthians and Corcyrians weakened and wafted e^ch other. 

% But this fleet, which confifted of twenty ftiips, prevented f 
ficcond engagement, for which they were preparing. 

UHa 
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quainted the Lacedaemonians with many encroadmienty 
and injuries done them by the Athenians, whom they 
durft not accufe openly. And at this very juncture, Po- 
tidaea, a Corinthian colony, but fubjeft to the Athenians^ 
being befieged in confequence of its revolt, ha^^ened on 
the war. 

However, as ambalTadors were fent to Athens, and as 
Archidamus, king of the Lacedaemonians endeavored to 
give a healing turn to mod of the articles in queftion, and 
to pacify the allies, probably no other point would have 
involved the Athenians in war, if they could have been 
perfuaded to refcind the decree againil the Megarenixans^ 
and to be reconciled te them. Pericles, therefore in ex- 
erting all his interefi: to oppofe this meafure, in retaining 
his enmity to the Megarenfians, and working up the peo- 
ple to the fame rancor, was the fole author of the war. 

It is faid, that when the ambafladors from Lacedaemon 
came upon this occaiion to Athens,* Pericles pretended 
there was a law which forbade the taking down any tablet 
on which a decree of the people was written, *^. Then,** 
faid Polyarces, one of the ambafladors, *^ do not take i% 
** down, but turn the other fide outward ; there is no law 
** againft that." Notwithftanding the plcafantry of this 
anfwer, Periclies relented not in the leait. He feems, in*^ 

* The Lacedsmonian anibafladors demanded,, in the firft place, 
the expulfion of diofe Athenians ^vho were ftyled execrable on ac« 
count of the old bufinefs of Cylon and his afTociates, becaufe, by 
his mother's fide, Pericles was allied to> the family of Mega* 
cks ; they next indfted that the fiege of Potidaea Hlould be raifed $ 
thirdly, that the inhabitants of iEgina &ould be left free ; and laft^ 
ly, that the decree made againfl the Megarenfians, whereby they 
were forbid the ports and markets of Athens on pain of death^ 
Ihould be revoked, and the Grecian dates fet at liberty, who were 
under the dominion of Athens. 

Pericles reprefented to the Athenians, that, whatever the Lambdas* 
monians might pretend, the true ground of their refentment was 
the profperity of the Athenian republic : That, neverthdefs, it might 
be propofed, that the Athenians would reverfe their decree againft 
Megara, if the Lacedaemonians would allow free egrefs and regrefs 
in their city to the Athenians and their allies ; that they would leavd 
all thofe ftates free, who were free at the making of the lai| peace 
with Sparta, provided the Spartans would alfo leave -all flates free 
who were under their dominion ; and that future difputes Should 
be fubmitted to arbitration. In caiJb thefc offen fiiould not pror 
vail, he advif«d thetn to hazard a war. 
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^feed; to have had fome private pique agaihft the Mega-^ 
renfianSy though the pretext he availed himfelf of in pub* 
lie was, that tney had applied to profane ufear certain par- 
cels of facred ground ; and thereupon he procured a de« 
cree for an herald to be fent to Megara and Lacedsemon^ 
to lay this charge again ft the Megarenfians. This decree- 
was drawn up in a candid and conciliating manner. But 
Anthemocritus, the herald fent with that commiflion, lof- 
ing his life by the way, through fome treachery (as was 
fuppofed) of the Megarenfians, Charinus procured a de- 
cree, that an implacable and- eternal enmity (hould fubfift 
between the Athenians and them^; that if any Megaren- 
• fian ihouid fet foot upon Attic ground, hefliould be pu( 
to death ; that to the oath which their generals ufed to 
take, this particular (houid be added, that they woulft; 
twice a year make an inroad into the territories of Mega- 
ra ; and . that Anthemocritus fhould be buried at^ the 
Thriafian gate, now caljcd Dipylus. r 

The Megarenfians, however, deny their bein|^ con- 
cerned in the murder of Anthemocritus,.* and lay the war 
entirely at the door of Afpafia and Pericles ; alledging in 
proof thofe well. known verfes fromrthe Archt^enfcs of 
Ariflophanes, 

The god of wine had witlihi» Thyrfus fmote 

Some youths, who, in their madnels, ftole from Megan - 

The proftitute Stmcetha ; In revenge, 

Two females, liberal of their fmUeS| wereilolea '* 

From our AJ}afia*s train. 

It is not, indeed, eafy to difcover.what was the real or- 
igin of the war : But at the fame timealj agree, it was 
the fault of Pericles, that the decree againft Megara was 
not annulled. Some fay, his firmnefs in that cafe was the 
d%6l of his prudence and magnanimity,, as he confidered 
that demand only as a trial, and thought the leaft concefl 
lion would be underftood as an acknowledgment of weak- 
nefs : But others will have it, that his treating the Lace* 

* Thueydides takes no notice of this hefald ; and yet it is fo cer- 
tain ^t the Megarenfianf were looked upon as the authors of the 
murder, that they were puniflied for it many ages after : For ob 
thataccount the Emperof Adrun denied them many favors and 
privilege^W^hiehfafr gnntedto imt-otber cities of Greece^ 
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dannonians with (b iittle ceremony, was owing to his ab* 
iiinacy and an ambition to difpiay his power* 

But the worft caufe of ail,* aifigned for the vr^r, and 
which, notwithftanding is confirmed by moft hiAorians» 
is as follows : Phidias the (latuary had undertaken (as we 
hare faid) the ftatue of Minerva. The friendfliip and in. 
fluence he had with Pericles, expofed him to envy and 
procured him many enemies, who, willing to make an ex* 
periment upon him, what judgment the people might pafs 
on Perides himfelf, perfuaded Menon, one of Phidias's 
workmen, to place himfeif as a fuppliant in the Forum^ 
and to entreat the protedtion of the republic while he 
lodged an information a|painft Phidias. 

The people granting nis requeft, and the affair cemmg 
to a public trial, the allegation of theft, which M^non 
l»rou^ht agaioft him, was &own to be groundiejTs. For 
Phidias, by the advice of Pericles, had mans^ad the vo^^ 
ter from the firfl with fo much art, that the gold wkh 
which the ihitue was overlaid, could eaiily jse ^ken oflT 
and weighed : And Pericles ordered this to be done by 
the accusers. But the excellence of his work, ^uid this 
envyarifiag .thence, was the thing that ruined Hiidias ; 
and it was particularly in0(led upon, that jn ius isepre. 
fentation of the battle with the Amazons upon Minerva's 
fbield, he had introduced his ownef!>gies as a bald old 
man taking up a great ftone with both hands,f and a 
high finiflied pifture of Pericles fighting with an Arnazon. 
The laft was contrived with fo much art, that the hand, 
which, in lifting up the fpear, partly covered the face, 
feemed to be intended to conceal the likenels, which yet 
was very ftriking on both fides. Phidias, therefore, was 
thrown into prifon, where he died a n^ur^l death 5J 
though fome lay, poifon was given him by Jiis enemies, 
who were defirous of caufing Pericles .to be fufpefte4# 
As for the acgufcr Menon, he had an ijo^xunity ilrawx taW 

• Pericles, when he faw his friends profecuted, wasapprehendve 
of a profecution himfelf, and therefore haflened on a rupture with 
the PcloponneGans, to turn the attention of the .people to war. 

+• They inlifted that thofe modern figures impeached the credit 
of the ancient hiftory, which did fo much honor ,to Athens, and 
their founder Thefeus. 

X Othera fay that he 'Aras banifhed, and that in his pxilc he made 
the famous ftatue of Jupiter at Olympia. 
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franted hini) at the motion of Glycon, and the generals 
were ordered to provide for his fccurity. 

About this time AfpaHa was profecuted for impiety by 
Hermippus, a comic poet, who hkewiie accufed her of re- 
ceiving into her houfe women above the condition of 
Haves, for the pleafure of Pericles. And Diopithes pro- 
cured a decree that thofe who difputed the exiftence oi the 
gods, or introduced new opinions about celeflial appear* 
ances, ihould be tried before an aifembly of the people* 
This charge was levelled iirft at Anaxagoras, and through 
him at Pericles. And as the people admitted it, another 
•decree was propofed by Dracontides, that Pericles (hould 
give an account of the public money before the Prytanes^ 
and that the judges ihould take the ballots from the altar,* 
and try the caufe in the city. But Agnon caufed the laii 
article to be dropt, and inftcad thereof, it was voted that 
the a6tion (hould be laid before the fifteen hundred judg» 
esy either for peculatioriy and taking of bribes^ or fimpTy 
for corrupt f raff ices. * 

Afpafia was acquitted,t though much agsunfl the tenor 
of the law, by means of Pericles, who (according to M{^ 
chines) flied n^ny tears in his application for mercy for 
her. He did not expert the fame indulgence for Anaxago- 
ras,{ and therefore caufed him to quit the city, and con* 
dueled him part of the way. And as he himielf was be. 
come obnoxious to the people upon Phidias' s account, and 
was afraid of being called in quedion for it, he urged on 
the war which as yet was uncertain, and blew up that 

* In fome extraordinary cafes, where the judges were to proceed, 
with the greateil exa^eiis and folemnity, they were to take ballots 
- or billets from the altar, and te infcribe their judgment upon them ;. 
or rather to take the black and the white bean, 4'V^ay. What Plu« 
tarch means by trying the caufe in the city, is not eaty to determine, 
unlefs by the city we are to underftaad the full ajjembty of the people^ 
By the fifteen hundred judges mentioned in the next fentence, is 
probably meant the court of Heliaa^ fo called becaufe the judges 
lat in the open air expofed to the fun ; for this court, on extraordi-- 
nary occafions, confifted of that number, 

X Anaxagoras held the unity of God ; that it was one all wife In<» 
teUiseQce which raifed the beautiful ftrudure of the world out of 
the Chaos. And if fuch was the opinion of the mafter, it was na-^. 
tural for the people to conclude that his fcholar Pericles was againftL 
the PolythciCtn of tbp times. 
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iame which till then was iiifled and fuppreffed. By this 
means he hoped to obviate the accijy&tions that threatened 
him, and to mitigate the rage of envy« becaufe fuch was 
his dignity and power, that in all important affairs, and in 
every great danger, the republic coqld place its confidence 
in him alone, Thefe are faid to be the rcafons which in- 
duced him to pcrfuade the peopk not to grant the de« 
mands of the Lacedaemonians ; but what wa^ the real 
caufe, is quit^ uncertain. 

The Lacedaemonians, perfuaded that if they could re« 
move Pericles out of the way, they fhould be better able 
to manage the Athenians, required them to baniHi all e^- 
ecrahle perfons from among them ; and Pericles (as 
Thucydides informs, us) was by his mother's fide related 
to thofe that were pronounced es^ecraktey in the affair of 
Cylon. The fuccefs, however, of this application proved 
the reverfe of what was. fjcpe^led by thpfe that ordered it. 
Inftead of rendering Perjcicft f^fpeftcdi Qr involving him 
in trouble, it procured him the mor^ co|iE4e.nce and re- 
fpe<5^ from the people, when they perceived that their en- 
emies both Hated and dreaded him above a)! Qthen- For 
the fame reafons he forewarned the Athenians that if Ar- 
chidamus> wh^en he entered Attica at tht Wd of the Pe- 
loponneiians, and ravaged the reA of th« country, (hould 
fpare his eiUte, it mult he owing either to the rights of 
hofpitality that fubilfted between them» or to a deftgn to 
furniOi his enemies with matter of .flander^ ai^d therefore 
from that hour he gave his lands and hpufes tQ the city of 
Athens, The Lacedaemonians and confederates accord- 
ingly invaded Attica with a great army under theeendu^ 
ef Archidamus ; and laying wa(te all before them, pro- 
ceeded as far as Acharnas,* where they encamped, expe£t« 
ing that the Athenians would not be able to endure them 
io near, but meet them in the field for the honor and fafe« 
ty of their country. But it appeared t^ Pericles too haz- 
ardous to give battle to an army of flxty thoufand men 
(for fuch was the number of the Pcloponnefians and Baeo- 
fians employed in the firft expedition) and by that iftep to 
rilk no lefs than the prefervation of the city itfelf. As to 
Ihofe that were eager for an engagement^ and uneafy at 

* The borough of Acbama; was only fifteen hundred paces from 
•be city. ' 
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liis flowproeeedhifis, !ic«nd«iV6itd tobiing f!i«ti to rea- 
fon Ijy obfenrin^, ^* ttiat tw^s irhftn ^<Jppcd> wiH foon 
** gitw agstift ; btrt when mch art cut off ttic lofs is not 
•< caffly t^aited.*' 

in the mcatt tittie he took cairfe to hold no aflfembfly of 
the people, left he ihouldhe forced to a6l s^rnft his own 
opinion. But as a good pilot, when a ftorm arifes at fea 
gives his dineftions, gets his tackle in order, and then 
iifes his art, regardlels c/f the tears and entreaties of the 
fick and fearful paflcrigers j fo Perrcles when he had fe- 
cured the gates, and placed the guards rn every quarter 
to the beft advantage, follbwed the" didbtes of his own 
uhderftanding, untnoved by the clamors and complaints 
that refounded in his ears. Thus firm he remained, not- 
withftanding the importuni'ty of his friends, and the 
threats arid accufations of his enemies, notwithftanding 
the many feoffs and fongs fung to "vilify his charadter as a 
general, and to reprefent him as one who in the moft 
daftardly manner, betrayed his country to the enemy. — 
Cleon,* too, attacked him with great acrimony, making 
ufe of the general refentment againft Pericles as a means 
to increafe liis own popularity, as Hermippus teftifies in 
thefe verfes : 

iSleeps ihen, thou king of (atyrs, fleeps the fpcar, 
"While'th«rtd*ring words make war ? Why boaft thy prowcfs, 
Yet ihiMidertft the (bund of fharpen'd (word«, 
Spite of the (laming Cieon ? 

Pericles, howevei:, regarded nothing of this kind, but 
calmly and (ilently bore all this difgrace and virulence. 
And though he fitted out on hundred fhips, and fent them 
agftinft Peloponneftisi, yet he did not fail with them, but 
cnofe to ftay and watch over the city, and keep the reins 
of goveinment in his own hands, until the Peloponne- 
(ians were gone. In order to fatisfy the common people, 
who were very uneafy on account of the war, he made a 
diftribution of money and lands ; for having expelled the 
inhabitants of ^gina, he divided the ifland by lot^ among 
the Athenians. Befides^-the fufferings of the enemy a^ 

* The fame Cleon that Arlftophanes fatirized. By his harrangues 
und political intrigue*, begot himfelf appointed general. See a 
farther account of aim in tl^ life of NiciH| 
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'forded them feme confolation. The fleet fent againft Pe- 
loponnefusy ravaged a large tra6^ of country, and facked 
the fmall towns and villages 4 and Pericles himfelf made 
a defcent upon the territories of Megara,* which he laid 
w^fte. Whence it appears, f that though the Pcloponne. 
fians greatly diftreiTed the Athenians by land, yet, as they 
were equally diftreifed by fea, they coXild not have drawn 
out the war to fo great a length, but mud foon have given 
-it up (as Pericles foret<rfd trom the beginning) had not 
fome divine power prevented the effect of human counfels. 
A peftilence at that time broke out,t which deftroyed the 
'flower of the youth and the ftrength of Athens. And not 
only their bodies but their veryminds were afFe6led ; for, 
as perfons delirious with a fever, fet themfelves againft a 
phyfician or a father, fo they raved againft Pericles and at- 
tempted his ruin ; being perfuaded by his enemies, that 
the ficknefs was occafioned by the multitude of outdwell- 
ers flocking into the city, and a number of people fluffed 
together in the height of fumraer, in fmall Juits and clofe 
cabins, where they were forced to live a lazy inaftive life, 
inftead of breathing the pure and open air to which they 
had been accuftomed. They would needs have it that he 
was the caufe of all this, who, whi^ the war began ad« 
emitted within the walls fuch crowds of people from the 
"Country, and yet found no employment for them, but let 
them continue penned up like cattle, to infect and des- 
troy each other, without affording them the leafl relief or 
refreftiment. 

Deflrous to remedy this calamity, and withal in fome 
degree to annoy the enemy, he manned an hundred and 
fifty fliips, oa which he embarked great numbers of 
£ele6l horfe and foot, and was preparing to fet fail. The 
Athenians conceived good hopes of fuccefs, and the 
enemy no lefs dreaded fo great an armament. The 
whole fleet was in readinefs, and Pericles on board his 

* He did not undertake this expedition until .autumn, when the 
Lacedxmonians were retired. Jn the winter of this year, the Athe- 
nians folemnized, in an extraordinary manner, the funerals of luch 
-as firft diedin the war. Pericles pronounced theoration on that 
occafion, which Thucydides has preferved. 

+ J «« ^r.ho9. 

t See this plague excellently defcribedby Thucydides, who bad 
athimfelf. Lib. ii. pr^ I'ffiV. 
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tiwn galiey, when there happened an eclipfe of the fun. 
This fuaden darknefs was looked upon as an unfavorable 
t>nien» and threw them into the greateft confternation. 
Pericles obfervins that the pilot was much a(loni(hed and 
perplexed, took nis cloak and having covered his eyes 
with it, aiked him " If he found any thing terrible in 
*< that, or confidered it as a fad prefage }" Upon his an- 
Iwering in the negative, he faid, "Where is the dif- 
** fierence, then, between this and the other, except that 
*' fomething bigger than my cloak caufes the eciipfe V* 
But this is a queftion which is difcuiTed in the fchools of 
philofophy. 

In thb expedition Pericles performed nothing worthy 
«f fo great an equipment. He laid (lege to the facred city 
of Epidaurus,* and at firft with fome rational hopes of 
fuccefs ;t but the diftemper which prevailed in his army, 
broke all his meafures. For it not only carried off his 
own men, but all that had intercourfe with them. As 
this ill fuccefs fet the Athenians againfl him, he endeavor* 
cd to confole them under their loflfes, and to animate theiii 
to new attempts. But it was not in his power to mitigate 
their refentment, nor could they be fatisfied, until they 
had (howed themfelves mafters oy voting that he (hould 
be deprived of the command, and pay a fine, which by 
the lowed account, was fifteen talents ; fome make it m- 
ty. The perfon that carried on the profecution againft 
him, was Cleon, as Idomeneus tells us ; or, according to 
Theophraftus, Simmias ; or Lacratides, if we believe He- 
raclides of Pontus. 

The public ferment, indeed, foon fubfided, the people 
quitting, their refentment with that blow, as a bee leaves 
its fling in the wound : But his private affairs were in a 
miferable condition, for he had lofl a number of his rela- 
tions in the plajgue, and a mifunderftanding had prevailed 
for fome time in* his family. Xanthippus, the eldeft of 
his legitimate fens, was naturally profufe, and befides 
had married ' a young and expenfive wife, daughter to 
Ifander, and grand daughter to Epylicus. He knew n«t 

* This Epidaurus was in Argeta. It was confecrated to Efcu- 
lapius : And Fluurch calls it/acred, to diiUngaiih it from aaoth- 
«r town of the (ame name in Laconia. 

1 EXti^ ?Fmpi^irff»f tit aiAwmtf I 
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